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INTRODUCTION. 


O thoſe who love learning and man- 
kind, and who are more ambitious 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves as men, 

than as diſputants, it is matter of humilia» 

tion and regret, that names and things have 
ſo oft been miſtaken for each other ; that ſo 
much of the philoſopher's time muſt be em- 
in aſcertaining the fignification of 
words ; and that ſo many doctrines, of high 
reputation, and of ancient date, when traced” 
to their firſt principles, have been found to 
terminate in verbal ambiguity, IH I have 
any knowledge of my own heart, or of the 
ſubjet 1 propoſe to examine, I may ven- 
ture to aſſure the reader, that it is no part 


of the deſign of this book, to encourage 


verbal diſputation, On the contrary, it is 

my ſincere purpoſe to avoid, and to do every 

thing in my power to check it ; convinced 

% Jam, that it never can do any good, - 
= 


10 INTROBUCTION, 
that it has been the cauſe of much evil, 


both in philoſophy and in common life. 


And I hope I have a fairer chance to eſcape 
it, than ſome who have gone before me in 
this 
my prejudices (if certain inſtinctive ſug- 
geſtions of the underſtanding may be fo 
called) are all in favour of truth and vir- 
tue ; and I have no principles to ſupport, 
but thoſe which ſeem to me to have in- 
fluenced the judgment of a great majority 
of mankind in all ages of the world. 


Some readers may think, that there is but 
little merit in this declaration ; it being as 
much for my own credit, as for the intereſt 


of mankind, that I guasd againſt a practice, 
which is acknowledged to be always un- 


profitable, and generally pernicious, A 
verbal diſputant ! what claim can be have 
#0 the title of Phi ! what has he to 
do with the laws of nature, with the ob- 
ſervation of facts, with life and manners ! 
Let him not intrude upon the company of 
men of ſcience ; but repole with his bre- 
thren Aquinas and buarcz, in the corner 
of Gothic cluſter, dark as bis under 
ſtanding, and cold as his heart. Men arc 
now become 100 icons 4% be amuſcd 
with words, and too firiv-minded to be c 

tuwd 


part of ſcience. I aim at no paradoxes ; 
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ſuted with quibbles. —Many of my .con- 
temporaries would readily join in this apo- 
ſtrophe, who yet are themſelves the dupes 
of the moſt egregious dealers in logomachy 
that ever perverted the faculty of ſpeech. In 
fact, from ſome inſtances that have occurred 
to my own obſervation, I have reaſon to 
believe, that verbal controverſy hath not 
always, even in this age, been accounted a 
contemptible thing : and the reader, when 
he comes to be better acquainted with my 
ſentiments, will think the foregoing 
declaration difiatereſted than at firſt 


ſight it may appear. 


They who form opinions concerning the 
manners and principles of the times, may 
be divided into three clafſes, Some will tell 
us, that the preſent age tranſcends all chat 
have gone before it, in politeneſs, learning, 
and good ſenſe; will thank Providence 
(or their ſtars) that their lot of life has 
been caſt in fo glorious 4 period and 
wonder how men could ſupport exiſtence 
amidit the ignorance and barbariſm of for- 
mer days, By others we are accounted 4 
generation of triflers and profligates ſci- 
lt, in learning, bypocrizes in virtue, and 
tormalilts in good-breeding ; wile only 

94 wheu 
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when we follow the ancients, and fooliſh 
whenever we deviate from them. Senti- 


ments ſo violent are generally wrong : and 
therefore I am diſpoſed to adopt the notions 
of thoſe who may be conſidered as forming 
an intermediate claſs; who, though not 
blind to the follics, are yet willing to ac- 
knowledge the virtues, both of paſt ages, 
and of the preſent. And ſurely, in every 
age, and in every man, there is ſomething 
to praiſe, as well as ſomething to blame. 


When 1 ſurvey the philoſophy of the 
preſent age, I find much matter of ap- 
plauſe and admiration, Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philoſophy, and Natural Hiſtory, in 
all their branches, have riſen to a pitch of 


. perfection, that dove ſignal honour to hu- 


man capacity, and far ſurpaſſes what the 
moſt ſanguine prejectors of former tunes 
had any reaſon to look for : and the paths 
40 further improvement in thoſe ſciences 
are ſo clearly marked out, that nothing 
but honchty and attention ſeems requiſite 
4% enfure the ſucceſs of ſuture adventurers, 
Moral Philoſophy and Logic have nut been 


% Jortunatc, Jet, een here, vec have 
happily got 134 of much pedantry and jar» 
n, an 1 ins 3idVE mee ths 4p pcat - 
eiche men, 1% 3 tale - aud 
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correct compoſition, than thoſe of the 


ſchoolmen ; we diſclaim (at leaſt in words) 
all attachment to hypotheſis and party; 
profeſs to ſtudy men and things, as well 
as books and words; and aſſert, with the 
ntmoſt vehemence of proteſtation, our love 
of truth, of candour, and of found philo- 
ſophy. But let us not be deceived by ap- 
pearances, Neither Moral Philoſophy, nor 
the kindred ſciences of Logic and Criticiſm, 
are at preſent upon the moſt deſireable 
footing. The rage of paradox and ſyſtem 
hath transformed them (although of all 
ſciences theſe ought to be the fimpleſt and 
the cleareſt) into a maſs of confuſion, dark- 
neſs, and abſurdgy. One kind of jargon 
is laid aſide; but another has been. adopt- 
ed, more faſhionable indeed, but not leſs 
frivolous, Hypotheſis, though verbally 
diſclaimed, is really adhered to with as 
much obſtinacy as ever, Words have been 
defined; but their ambiguity continues, 
Appe#'s have been made to cxperience ; but 
with lach miſrepreſentation and cquivoca- 


tion, ad plainly ſhow the authors to have 


been more concerned for their theory, than 
for the truth, All (iences, and efpecially 
Mc ral Paloſophy, ought to regulate hu» 
man practice : preciice is regulated by prin- 
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yet the aim of our moſt celebrated moral 


ſyſtems is, to diveſt the mind of every prin- 
ciple, and of all conviction ; and, conſe- 
quently, to diſqualify man for action, and 

to render him as uſcleſs, and as wretched, 
as poſſible, In a word, ScErTicisM is 
now the proſeſſion of every faſhionable in- 
quirer into human nature; a ſcepticiſm 
which is not confined to points of mere 
ſpeculation, but hath been extended to 
practical truths of the higheſt importance, 
even to the principles of morality and reli- 
gion, Proofs of all theſe aſſertions will ap- 
pear in the ſequel, 


I aid, that my prejudices ate all in fa- 
vour of truth and virtue, To avow any 
fort of prejudice, may perhaps flartle ſome 
readers, If it ſhould, I muit here intreat 
all ſuch to pauſe a moment, and alk of their 
own hearts theſe ſimple queſtions, Are 
virtue and truth uſcſul to mankind? Are 
they matter of indiflcrence ? Or arc they 
perniciout ? 11 any one finds Himel di- 
poled to think them pernicious, of matters 
of indiflicrence, I would adviſc him 10 lay 
my book aſide ; for it doth d contain one 
ſentiment in which he can be intercihed ; 
nor one expreflion with which he can be 
pleated, But be who Bbilieves that virtue 

«4 
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and truth are of the higheſt importance, that 
in them is laid the foundation of human hap- 
pineſs, and that on them depends the very 
exiſtence of human ſociety, and of human 
creatures. that perſon and I are of the 
ſame mind; I have no prejudices which he 
would wiſh me not to have: he may pro- 
ceed ; and I hope he will proceed with 
pleaſure, and encourage, by his approba- 
tion, this honeſt attempt to vindicate truth 
and virtue ; and to overturn that 
philoſophy which ſappoſeth, or which may 
lead us to ſuppoſe, every dictate of conſci- 
ence, every impulſe of underſtanding, and 
every information of ſenſe, queſtionable and 
ambiguous. 


This ſceptical philoſophy (as it is called) 
ſeems to me to be dangerous, not becauſe 
it is ingenious, but becauſe it is ſubtle and 


obſcure, Were it rightly underſtood, no 


conſutation would be neceſſary ; for it does, 
in ſact, confute itſelf, as I hope to demon- 
irate, But many, to my certain know- 
ledge, have read it, and admitted its tencts, 
who do not underſtand the grounds of 
them ; and many more, ſwayed by the fa- 
thion of the times, have greedily adopted _ 
44s concluſions, without any knowledge of © 
the 
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the premiſes, or any concern about them. 
An attempt therefore to expoſe this pretend- 
ed philoſophy to public view, in its proper 
# colours, will not, I hope, be cenſured as 
impertinent by any whoſe opinion [I value : 
if it ſhould, I mall be ſatisſied with the 
approbation of my own conſcience, which 


will never reproach me for intending to do 
good. 


IT am ſorry, that in the courſe of this 
inquiry, it will not always be in my power 
to ſpeak of ſome celebrated names with 
that deference, to which ſuperior talents, 
and ſuperior virtue, are always entitled; 
Every friend to civil and religious liberty, 
every lover of mankind, every admirer of 
ſincerity and himple manners, every heart 
that worms at the recollection of diſtinguiſhed 
virtue, wut ener Lock as one of the 
0! ! anmiabic, and moſt liullrious met, 
Luster OUT Bil produccd, | Such he 
Is, ſuch lic will cver be, TI my cHumation. 
Je Pail G1 Ib4 plulotuply to winch truth 
Cine me 16 One, arc but cw, and, com- 
Parts With tic enten and LImpurtance of his 
Alu wiltings, extremely inconſiderable. I 
ett 40 tem, „ aue 1 think them erro- 

| Nene and dangpcrgus ; and | aan convinced, 
BK | that 
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that their author, if he had lived to ſee the 
inferences that have been drawn from them, 
would have been the firſt to declare them 
abſurd, and would have expunged them 
from his works with indignation. Ben- 
KELEY was equally amiable in his life, and 
equally a friend to truth and virtue. In ele- 
gance of compoſition he was perhaps ſupe- 
rior. I admire his virtues : I can never ſuf- 
ficiently applaud his zeal in the cauſe of reli- 
gion: but ſome of his reaſonings on the 
ſubject of human nature I cannot admit, 
without renouncing my claim to rationality. 
There is a writer now alive, of whoſe phi- 
loſophy I have much to ſay. By his philo- 
ſophy, I mean the ſentiments he hath pub- 
liſhed in a book called, A Treatiſe of Human 
Nature, in three volumes, printed in the 
year 1739 ; the principal doctrines of which 
he hath ſince republiſhed again and again, 
under the title of, Effays Moral and Politi- 
cal, kc, Of his other works I fay no- 
thing ; nor have I at preſent any concern 
with them, Virgil is ſaid to have been a 
bad prole- writer ; Cicero was certainly a 
bad port ; and this author, though not 
much acquainted with human nature, and 
- ; therefore not well qualihed o write a trea- 
pon u, may yo be an cxccllent poli- 

lic an 
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tician, financier, and hiſtorian, His merir 
in theſe three reſpects is indeed univerſally 
allowed : and if my ſuffrage could add any 
thing to the luſtre of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
reputation, I ſhould here, with great 2 
rity and pleaſrre, join my voice to that 


of the public, and make ſuch an encomium 
on the author of the Hitory of England 18 
would not offend any of his rational ad- 
mirers. But why is this author's character 
ſo replete 


with inconſiſtency ! why ſhould 
bis principles and his talents extort at once 
our eſteem and deteſtation, our applauſe and 
contempt ! That he, whoſe manners in pri- 
vate life are ſaid to be ſo agreeable to many 
of his acquaintance, ſhould yet, in the 
ity of an author, have given 


ſo much cauſe of juſt offence to all the 
friends of virtue and mankind, is to me mat» 
ter of aſtoniſhment and ſorrow, as well as of 
indignation. That he, who ſucceeds ſo well 
in deſcribing the fates of nations, ſhould 
yet have failed fo egregjouſly in explaining 
the operations of the mind, is one of thoſe 
incongruitics in human genius, for which 
perhaps philoſophy will never be able fully 
4% account, That he, who hath fo impar» 
tially lated the GPO pleas and principles 
of our adde Jan tations, thould yet have 
adopted 
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adopted the moſt illiberal prejudices againſt 
natural and revealed religion ; that he, 
who on ſome occaſions hath diſplayed 
even a profound erudition, ſhould at 
other times, when intoxicated with a fa- 
vourite theory, have ſuffered affirmations 
to him, which would have fixed 
the opprobrious name of Scioliſt on a leſs 
celebrated author ; and finally, that a mo- 
ral philoſopher, who ſeems to have exert- 
ed his utmoſt ingenuity in ſearching after 
paradoxes, ſhould yet happen to light on 
none, but ſuch as are all, without excep» 
tion, on the fide of licentiouſneſe and 
ſcepticiſm : theſe are inconſiſtencies per- 


haps equally inexplicable ; at leaſt they 
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' 


are ſuch as I do not at preſent chuſe to 
explain. 


And yet, that this author is 
chargeable with all theſe inconſiſtencies, 


will not, I think, be denied by any perſon 
of ſenſe and candour, who hath read his 
works with attention, His philoſophy hath 


done great harm, Its) admirers, I know, 
are very numerous; but I have not as yet 
met with one perſon, who both admired 
and underftioad it, We are prone to be- 


lieve what we wiſh to be true: and moſt of 
well 


this author's philoſophical tencts are ſo 
adapicd to what 1 fear I my call the ſa- 
liionable notions of the times, that 2 
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who are ambitious to conform themſelves 
to the latter, will hardly be diſpoſed to ex- 


amine ſcrupulouſly the evidence of the for- 
mer. Having made this declaration, which 


I do in the ſpirit of an honeſt man, I muſt 
take the liberty to treat this author with that 
plainneſs, which the cauſe of truth, the in- 
tereſts of ſociety, and my own conſcience, 
require, The ſame candour that prompts 
me to praiſe, will alſo oblige me to blame. 
The inconſiſtency is not in me, but in him. 
Had I done but half as much as he, in la- 
bouring to ſubvert principles which ought 
ever to be held ſacred, I know not whether 
the friends of truth would have granted me 
any indulgence ; I am ſure they ought not. 


Loet me be treated with the lenity due to a 


good citizen, no longer than I act as becomes 
one, 


E 

If it ſhall be acknowledged by the candid 
and intelligent reader, that 1 have in this 
book contributed ſomething to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of old truths, 1 ſhall not be much of- 
ſended, though others ſhould pretend to diſ- 
cover, that 1 have advanced nothing new, 
Indeed 3 would not with to lay any thing on 
tut lulgedts, Hat hath not often occurred 


e the common ie of mankind, In Logic 


and 
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_ and Morals, we may have new treatiſes, and 
4 new theories ; but we are not now to expect 
h new diſcoveries. The principles of moral 
ft duty have long been underſtood in theſe en- 
at lightened parts of the world ; and mankind, 
* in the time that is paſt, have had more truth 
under their conſideration, than they will 
— probably have in the time to come. Vet he 
* who makes theſe ſciences the ſtudy of his 
* life, may perhaps collect particulars concern- 
4 ing their evidence, which though known to 
* a few, are unknown to many ; may ſet ſome 
_ objects in a more ſtriking light than that 
4 in which they have been formerly viewed ; 
may deviſe methods of confuting new errors, 
= and expoſing new paradoxes ; and may hit | 
bo upon a more popular way of diſplaying what 


has hitherto been exhibited in too dark and 

myſterious a form, 
* It is commonly acknowledged, that the 
ſcience of human nature is of all human 
ſciences the moſt curious and important, 
To know ourſelves, is a precept which the 
wiſe in all ages have recommended, and 
which is enjoined by the authority of re» 
velation itfelf, Can any thing be of more 
conſequence to man, than to know what is 
his duty, and how he may arrive at hap» 
Pine tt is from the cxamination & 
| iy 


ä 
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his own heart that he receives the firſt in- 
timations of the one, and the only ſure 
criterion of the other, —What can be more 
uſeful, more delightful, and more ſublime, 
than to contemplate the Deity? It is in 
the works of nature, particularly in the 


diſcern the firſt and moſt conſpicuous traces 
of the Almighty; for without ſome pre- 
vious acquaintance with our own moral, 
nature, we could not poſſibly have any cer- 
tain knowledge of His. Deſtitute of the 
hope of immortality, and a future retri- 
bution, how contemptible, how miſerable 
is man! And yet, did not our mortal feel- 
ings, in concert with what our reaſon diſ- 
covers of the Deity, evidence the neceflity 
of a future ſtate, in vain ſhould we pre- 
tend to judge rationally of that revelation 
by which life and immortality have been 
brought to light, 


How then is this ſcience to be learned f 
In what manner are we to ſtudy human 
nature ? Doubtleſs by examining our own 
hearts and feclings, and by attending to 
the conduct of other men, But arc not the 
writings of philoſophers uſeſul towards the 


attainment of this foicace Most certainly 
they arc; ſor whatever improves the ſage» 
: LAY 


conſtitution of the human foul, that we 
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city of judgment, the ſenſibility of mo- 
ral or the delicacy of taſte; 
whatever —_— our knowledge of moral 
and intellectual facts more extenſive ; what- 
ever impreſſeth us with ſtronger and more 
enlarged ſentiments of duty, with more affec- 
ting views of God and Providence, and with 
greater energy of belief in the doctrines of 
natural religion; every thing of this ſort 


either makes us more thoroughly acquainted, 
or prepares us for becoming more thorough. 
ly acquainted with our own nature, with 
the nature of other beings, and with the re- 
lations that they and we bear to one another. 
But I fear we ſhall not be able to improve 
ourſelves in any one of thoſe reſpetts, by 


ts inquire whether the cultivation of ſcep- 
ticiim be ſalutary or pernicious to ſcience and 
mankind; and whether it may not be poſſi» 
ble to deviſe certain criteria, by which the 

_ ablur» 
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abſurdity of its concluſions may be detected, 
even by thoſe who may not have leiſure or 
ſubtlety, or metaphyſical knowledge, ſuffi- 
cient to qualify them for a logical confuta- 
tion of all its premiſes. If it be confeſſed, 
that the preſent age hath ſome tendency to 
licentiouſneſs, both in principle and practice, 
and that the works of ſceptical writers have 
ſome tendency to favour that licentiouſneſs; 
it will alſo be confeſſed, that this deſign is 
neither abſurd nor unſcaſonable. 


A celebrated writer on human nature 
hath obſerved, that ** if truth be at all within 
* the reach of human capacity, it is certain 
it muſt lie very deep and abſtruſc: and a 


it a ſtrong preſumption againſt the philoſo- 
* phy he is going to unfold, were it ſo very 
* caly and obvious,” I am fo far from adopt- 
ing this opinion, that I declare, in regard to 
the few things I have to ſay on human nature, 
that I ſhould eftecm it a very firong preſump- 
tion againſt them, if they were not caſy and 
obvious. Phyſical and mathematical truths arc 


* Treat of Human Nate, v4, e 44 © 


wich 


little after he adds, ** that he would cſteem 
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often abſtruſe ; but facts and experiments 
relating to the human mind, when expreſſed 
in proper words, ought to be obvious to all. 
I find that thoſe poets, hiſtorians, and no- 
veliſts, who have given the moſt lively diſ- 


to plays of human nature, and who abound 
e, moſt in ſentiments caſily comprehended, and 
ve readily admitted as true, are the moſt enter- 
(s; taining, as well as the moſt uſeful, How 


then ſhould the philoſophy of the human 
mind be fo difficult and obſcure ? Indeed, if 
it be an author's determinate purpoſe to ad- 
vance paradoxes, ſome of which are incre- 
dible, and others incomprehenſible ; if he be. 
willing to avail himſelf all he can of the na- 
tural ambiguity of language in ſupporting 
thoſe paradoxes ; or if he enter upon inqui- 


o- ries too refined for human underſtanding ; 
ry he muſt often be obſcure, and often unintelli- 
- gible, But my views are very different, 1 


to intend only to ſuggeſt ſome hints for guzrd 
re, ing the mind againſt error; and theſe, I hope, 
p- will be ſound to be deduced from principles 
nd which every man of common capacity may 


examine by his daily experience. 


It is true, that ſeveral ſubjets of intricate 
ſpeculation are examined in this book, But 
I have endeavoured, by conſtant appeals 16 


mor B fact 


pr", 
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fat and experience, by illuſtrations and ex- 
amples the moſt familiar I could think of, 
and by a plainneſs and perſpicuity of expreſ- 
fion which ſometimes may appear too much 
affected, to examine them in a way, that I 
hope cannot fail to render them intelligible, 
even to thoſe who are not much converſant 
in ſtudies of this kind. Truth, like virtue, 
to be loved, needs only to be ſeen. My prin- 
ciples require no diſguiſe ; on the contrary, 
they will, if I miſtake not, be moſt caſily 
admirted by thoſe who beſt underſtand them. 


And lam perſuaded, that the ſceptical ſyſtem 


would never have made ſch an alarming 
progreſs, if it had been well underſtood, 
The ambiguity of its language, and the in- 
iricacy and length of ſome of its fundamen- 
tal inveſtigations, have unhappily been too 
jucceleful in producing that confuſion of 
thought, and indiſtinctneſe of apprehenſion, 
in the minds both of authors and readers, 
which are ſo favourable to error and ſuphiſtry, 


| ew men have ever engaged in controverſy, 
ten, polinical, or philolophical, with- 
vat being in fome degree chargeable wich 
miſconception of the adverlary 5 amcaning, 
hat 1 have never erred in this way, I dare 
4 len, Hut 1 ai contcigus of having 
dung 
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done every thing in my power to guard 
againſt it. The greatcr part of theſe papers 
have lain by me for ſeveral years. They have 
been repeatedly peruſed by ſome of the 
acuteſt philoſophers of the age, whom I have 
the honour to call my friends, and to whoſe 
advice and affiſtance, on this, as on other 
occaſions, I am deeply indebted. I have 
availed myſelf all I could of reading and 
converſation ; and endeavoured, with all the 
candour I am maſter of, to profit by every 
hint of improvement, and to examine to the 
bottom every objection, that others have of- 
fered, or myſelt could deviſe, And may I 
not be permitted to add, that every one of 
thoſe who have peruſed this eil. y, has advi- 
ſed the author to publiſh it; and that many 
of them have encouraged him by this inſinu- 
ation, to him the moſt flattering of all others, 
That by ſo doing, he would probably be of 
ſome ſervice to the cauſe of truth, virtuc, and 
mankind ? Ia this hope he ſubmits it to the 
public, And it is this hope only that could 
have induced him to attempt polcmical Gii- 
quiſition ; 4 ſpecies of writing, which, in 
his own judgment, is not the moit credit» 
able ; which Ic knows, to his col, is not 
the wolt pleating ; and of which he is well 
nt that it cannat fail to draw upon lim 
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the reſentment of a numerous, powerful, 
and faſhionable party. But, 


Welcome for thee, fair Virtue ! all the paſt ; 
For thee, fair Virtue ! welcome even the laft. 


If theſe pages, which he hopes none will 
condemn who have not read, ſhall throw any 
light on the firſt principles of moral ſcience ; 
if they ſhall ſuggeſt, to the — 
wary, any cautions againſt that ſophiſtry, and 
licentiouſneſs of principle, which too much 
infect the converſations and compoſitions of 
the age; if they ſhall, in any meaſure, con- 
tribute to the ſatisfation of any of the friends 
of truth and virtue ; his will be 
completely anſwered : and he will, to the 
end of his life, rejoice in the recollection of 
thoſe painful hours which he paſſed in the 


examination of this moſt important contrs- 


verſy. 
January 1770, 
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NATURE and IMMUTABILITY 
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„„ 


IN OPPOSITION TO 


SOPHISTRY and SCEPTICISM. 


PROPOSE to treat this ſubjeRt in the 
following manner. | 
Fiss r, I ſhall endeavour to trace the 
ſeveral kinds of Evidence and Reaſoning up 
to their firſt principles; with à view to aſcer- 
win the Standard of Truth, and explain its 
immutability, 

SECONDLY, I ſhall ſhow that my ſenti- 
ments on this head, however inconkſtent - 
with the genius of ſcepticiſm, and with the 
practice and principles of ſceptical writers, 
are yet pertectly conüſtent with the genius 
vo 


| 
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of true philoſophy, and with the practice 
and principles of thoſe who are univerſally 
acknowledged to have been the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful in the inveſtigation of truth: concluding 
with ſome inferences or rules, by which the 
more important fallacies of the ſceptical 
philoſophy may be detected by every perſon 
of common ſenſe, eyca though he ſhould 
not poſſeſs acuteneſs or metaphyſical know- 
ledge ſufficient to qualify him for a logical 
contutation of them. 

T1r1kDLY, I ſhall anſwer ſome objections ; 
and make ſome remarks, by way of eſtimate 
of i(cepticiſm and iceptical writers, 

| divide my diſcourſe in this manner, 
chiefly with a view to the reader's accommo- 
dation, An exa® arrangement of parts is 
neceflary to confer elegance on a whole ; but 
| am more ſtudious of utility than of cle- 
gance, And though my ſentiments might 
have been exhibited in a more ſyſtematic 
order, Jam apt to think, that the order in 
which they firſt occurred to me is the moſt 
natural, and may be the moſt effectual for 
accomplitiing my purpolc, 


PART 


FAST S 


Or THE STANDARD oF TaUTH. 


HE love of truth has ever been account- 

ed a good principle, Where it is 
known to prevail, we expect to find integri- 
ty and Readineſs ; a temper of mind favour- 
able to every virtue, and tending in an emi- 
nent degree to the advancement of public 
lity, To have no concern for the truth, 
to be falſe and fallacious, is a character 
which no perſon who is not utterly abandon- 
ed would chuſe to bear; it is a character 
from which we expect nothing but levity and 
inconfiſtence, Truth ſeems to be conſidered 
by all mankind as ſomething fixed, unchange- 
able, and cternal; it may thereforc be 
thought, that o vindicate the permanency 
of truth is. to diſpute without an adveriary, 
And indeed, if theie queltions were propoſed 
in general cermm,—ls there ſuch a thing as 


Guth f Ale truth and {alichvyd diflerent and 
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oppoſite ? Is truth permanent and eternal ?— 


perſons would be hardy enough to an- 
Attempts, however, 


ſwer in the negative. 


have been made, ſometimes through inad- 


vertence, rarely (1 hope) from deſign, to 
undermine the foundations of truth, and to 
render their ſtability queſtionable ; and theſe 


attempts have been ſo vigorouſly forwarded, 


and ſo often renewed, that they now conſti- 


tute a conſiderable part of what is called be 
philoſophy of the human mind. 

It is difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to give 
a logical definition of Truth, But we ſhall 
endeavour to give ſuch a deſcription of it, as 
may make others underſtand what we mean 
by the word, The definitions of former 
writers are not ſo clear, nor {6 unexception- 
«ble, as could be wiſhed, Theſe therefore 
we ſhall overlook, without ſecking either to 
explain or to correct them ; and ſhall ſatisſy 
ourſelves with taking notice of ſome of 
the mental phenomena that attend the per- 
veption of truth, This ſeems to be the (afelt 
way of introducing the ſubject, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Of the perception of Truth in general. 


'0þ hearing theſe propoſitions,—I exiſt, 
Things equal to one and the ſame 
Pg. > to one another, The ſun roſe 
to-day, There is a God, Ingratitude ought 
to be blamed and puniſhed, The three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
&c,—I am conſcious, that my mind readily 
admits and acquieſces in them. I fay, that 
I believe them to be true ; that is, I conceive 
them to expreſs ſomething conformable to 
the nature of things ®. Of the contrary 
propoſitions I ould ſay, that my mind 
doth not acquieſce in them, but diſbelieves 
them, and conceives them to expreſs ſomc- 
thing not conformable to the nature of things. 
My judgment in this caſe, I conceive to be 
the ſame which I ſhould form in regard to 
theſe propoſitions, if I were perfectly ac- 
quainted with all nature, 26 and 


in all its laws T. 
Ii 
0 — FM 9 TIT" ＋ 1 4 dune * Ts « vis addi, 
Ailoft, Motaph, Ub, 8. cap. 1 
4 This een, when applied to truth by general, b hilyett 
$8 44/4644 teten, for Which foe port & chap. 4. hf, 3 
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If I be aſked, what I mean by the nature 
of things, I cannot otherwiſe explain myſelf, 
than by ſaying, thut there is in my mind 
ſomething which induces me to think, that 


every thing exiſting in nature, is determined - 


to exiſt, and to exiſt after a certain manner 
in conſequence of citabliſhed laws ; and that 
whatever is agreeable to thoſe laws is agree- 
able to the nature of things, becauſe by thoſe 
laws the nature of all things is determined. 
Of thoſe laws I do not pretend to know any 
thing, except ſo far as they ſeem to be inti- 
mated to me by my own feclings, and by the 
ſuggeſtions of my own underſtanding. But 
theſe feclings and ſuggeſtions are ſuch, and 
affect me in ſuch a manner, that I cannot 
help receiving them, and truſting in them, 
and believing that their intimations are not 
fallacious, but ſuch as I ſhould approve if I 
were perfectly acquainted with every thing 
in the univerſe, and ſuch as I may approve, 
and admit of, and regulate my conduct by, 
without danger of any inconvenience, 

It is not caly on this ſubjet to avoid iden- 
tical exprefiions, 1 am not certain that 1 
lave been ablc to avoid them. And perhaps 
] 14 hit have Cz pic fled my meaning more 
De and more clearly, by ſaying, that 1 


account That to be % which the confti- 
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tution of my nature determines me to be- 
lieve, and That to be ahead which the con- 
ſtitution of my nature determines me to diſ- 
believe. Believing and diſbelieving are ſim- 
ple acts of the mind; I can neither define 
nor deſcribe them in words ; and therefore 
the reader muſt judge of their nature from 
his own experience, We often believe 
what we afterwards find to be falſe; but 
while belief continues, we think it true; 
when we diſcover its falſity, we believe it 
no longer. 

Hitherto we have uſed the word belief ta 
denote that act of the mind which attends 
the perception of truth in general, But 
truths are of different kinds ; ſome are cer- 
tain, others only probable: and we ought 
not to call that act of the mind which at- 
tends the perception of cert.inty, and that 
winch attends the perception of probability, 
by one and the ſame name, Some have called 
the former conwition, and the latter Aut. 
All convictions are equally ſtrong: but aſſent 


= ; adinits of innumerable degrees, from moral 
| 1 N (eau. „Which us the highest Gepree, down®- 
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Whatever a rational being is determined, by 
the conſtitution of his nature, to admit as 
probable, may be called probable truth the 
acknowledgment of it is as univerſal as ra- 
tional nature, and will be as permanent. 
But, in this inquiry, we propoſe to confine 
ourſelves chiefly to that kind of truth which 
may be called certain, which enforceth our 
conviftion, and the belief of which, in a 
ſound mind, is not tinctured with any doubt 
or uncertainty. 
The inveſtigation and perception of truth 
is commonly aſcribed to our rational facul- 
ties: and theſe have by ſome been reduced 
to two ; Reaſon, and judgment; the former 
being ſuppoſed to be converſant about cer- 
rain truths, the latter chiefly about proba- 
bilities, But certain truths are not all of 
the ſame kind ; ſome being ſupported by 
one fort. of evidence, and others by another: 
different energies of the underſtanding muſt 
therefore be exerted in perceiving them ; 
and theſe different energies muſt be ex- 
preſſed by different names, if we would 
ſpeak of them diſtinatly and intelligibly, 
The certainty of ſome truths, for inſtance, 
1s perceived intuitively ; the certainty of 
others 1s perceived, not intuitively, but in 
vonleguence of a proof, Moſt of the pro- 
PU 014k of kuchd arc of the latter kind ; 
the 
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the axioms of are of the ſormer. 
Now, if that faculty by which we perceive 
truth in conſequence of a proof, be called 
Reaſon, ſarely that power by which we per- 
ceive ſelf-evident truth, ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by a different name. It is of little 
conſequence what name we make choice of, 
provided that in chuſing it we depart not 
from the analogy of language; and that, 
in applying it, we avoid equivocation 
and ambiguity . Some philoſophers of 
note + have given the name of Com- 
mon Senſe to that faculty by which we 
perceive ſelf-evident truth ; and, as the term 
ſeems proper enough, we ſhall adopt it. But 
in a ſubje& of this kind, there is great dan- 
ger of our being impoſed upon by words ; 
we cannot therefore be too much upon our 
guard againſt that ſpecies of illufon, We 
propeſe to draw ſome important inferences 
from this doctrine of the diſtinction between 
Reaſon and Common Senſe, Now theſe 
words are not always uſed in the ſtrict figni- 
heation we have here aſſigned them let us 
therefore take a view of all the ſimilar ſenſes 

1 

* We ien call the one Reaſon, and the other A 
Lt the hWuillanty of the terms would frequently, wucaburt butk 
Ae the leute, and barack in the ound 
* Buſter, Dr, Kad, be. 
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in which they are commonly uſed, and let 
us explain more particularly that ſenſe in 
which we propoſe to uſe them ; and thus we 
ſhall take every method in our power to ſe- 
cure ourſelves againſt the impropriety of con- 
tounding our notions by the uſe of ambigu- 
ous and indefinite language. Theſe philolo- 
ical diſcuſſions are indeed no part of philo- 
ſophy ; but they are very neceſſary to prepare 
us for it. Qui ad interpretandam naturam 
acceſſerit, ſays Lord Verulam, ** verborum 
** mixtamnaturam, et juvamenti et nocumenti 
** imprimis participem, diſtincte ſciat “. 
This diſtinction between Common Senſe 
and Reaſon is no modern diſcovery 1. The 
ancient geometricians were all acquainted 
with it. Ariſtotle treats of ſelf-evident 
principles in many parts of his works, par- 
ticularly in the fourth book of his Meta- 
phyſics, and in the firſt book of his latter 
Analytics, He calls them, n, or Dig- 
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vities, Principles, and Common Sentiments * ; 
and ſays of them, That they are known 
& by their own evidence t ; that except ſome 
* firſt principles be taken for granted, there 

| 14 can 


2. It denotes that experience and knowledge of life which is 
acquired by living in fociety. Thus Horace feems to uc it, 
lib. 1. ſatir. 3. lin. 66. And thus Quintitian, ſpeaking of 
the advantag's of a public education ; Senſum iplum qui 
* communis dicitur, ubi diſcet, cum ſe a congrefſu, qui non 
„% hominibus folum, fed mutis quoque animalibus paturalis ct, 
« ſegregarit ; ib, 1. cap. 2. 3. It ſeems to fignify that 
inſtinftive perſuation of truth which ariſes from intuitive evi- 
dence, aud is the foundation of all reaſoning : 


Corpus enim per ſc communis deliquat eſſe 

% Senfus ; quo niſi prime üdes fundata valebir, 

„ Haud crit occultis de rebus quo referentes 

% Copfirmare animi quicquam retione queamus, ** 
Lucero, tit, 1. wer, 423. 
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* that it is impoſſible that every truth 
„ ſhould admit of 


would extend in mfinitum, which is in- 


compatible with its nature ; and that 
if ever men attempt to prove a firſt prin- 


the nature of proof }.” 
The 


« que la fignification des termes dont ils font compoſer et 
« entendut, fans difcourir py argumenter davantage defſus, 
« chacun entend naturellement leur verite; & ce n'eſt 
« quelque hebett prive de raiſon lequel je revoye & Ariſtote, 
« qui pronounce, que ceux gui denten, qu faut reverer 
„ les Dieux, ou aymer les parents, meritent deſtre punis ct 
% que ceux qui doutent que la nege oft blanche ont beſoin de 
„ ferns: et & Averrocs, qui dit, que cen qui ne ſgaurcient 
„ diſtinguer ce qui ft connu par foy d"avec ce qui ne Veſt 
« pas, font incapables de philolopher ; ot que ne pouveir 
„ connoiſtre ces principes, procede de quelque defaut de n 
, ture, ou de peu Genetic, ou dune mauvailc accouttum- 
# ance earacinbe,” 
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The word Reaſon is uſed in ſeveral dif- 
ferent ſenſcs. 1. It is uſed to ſigniſy that 
quality of human nature which diſtinguiſhes 
man from the inferior animals. Man is 
called a reaſonable being, and the brutes are 
ſaid to be irrational. But the faculty of 
reaſon, taking the word in a ſtrict ſenic, is 
perhaps not more characteriſtical of the 
nature of man, than his moral faculty, or 
his imagination, or his power of artificial 
language, or his riſibility, Reaſon, in this 
acceptation, {ccrns be a general name for 
all the intellectual powers, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſenſitive part oi our conſtitution, 
2. Every thing that is called ruth is ſome» 
times ſaid to be perceived by realen: by 
reaſon, we are ſaid to perceive, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles; and we are allo ſaid to per- 
ceive, by reaſon, that it is impoſſible for 
the ſame thing o be, and not to be, But 
theſe truths are of different Kinde; and 
therefore the energies of underſtanding to 
which they arc referred ought to be called by 
different names, 3. The power of inven- 
nion is fometimes aicribed to reaſon, Locks 
elle ws, that it is reaſon which Auer and 
arranges the leveral intermediate proofs in an 
4 gument ; an office which, according to the 
Common uit of wards, is to be referred, 
C not 


ſon in the courſe of this inquiry. 


tenſe, in certain inftances, ſeemeth to be 
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not to reaſon, but to imagination. 4. Rea- 
fon, as implying a faculty not marked by any 
other name, is uſed by thoſe who are moſt 
accurate in diſtinguiſhing, to ſignify that 
power of the human mind by which we draw 
inferences, or by which we are convinced, 
that a relation belongs to two ideas, on 
account of our having found, that theſe 
ideas bear certain relations to other ideas. 
In a word, it is that faculty which enables 
us, from relations or ideas that are known, 
to inveſtigate ſuch as are unknown ; and 
without which we never could in 
the diſcovery of truth a ſingle ſtep beyond 
firſt principles or intuitive axioms, And it is 
in this laſt ſenſe we are to uſe the word Rea- 


The term Common Senſe is alſo uſed in ſe- 
veral different ſignifications, 1, Sometimes 
it ſeems to be ſynonymous with prudence, 
Thus we lay, that a man has 3 large flock B 


of common ſenſe, who is quick in perceiv- 


ing remote conſequences, and thence in- 
ſtantancouſſy determines concerning the pro- 
priety of preſent conduct. #2, Common 


confounded with fome of the powers : 
caſte, We often mect with perſons of gre 
lagacity in moſt of the ordinary affairs f 
lic, 
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life, and very capable of accurate reaſoning, 
who yet, without any bad intention, com- 
mit the moſt egregious blunders in regard 
to decorum ; both ſaying and doing what is 
offenſive to their company, and inconſiſtent 
with their own character : and this we are 
apt to impute to a defect in common ſenſe. 
But it ſeems rather to be owing to a de- 
fe in that kind of ſenſibility, or ſym- 
pathy, by which we ſuppoſe ourſelves in 
the ſituations of others, adopt their ſen- 
timents, and in a manner perceive their 
very thoughts; and which is indeed the 
foundation of good-breeding *®. It is 
by this ſecret, and ſudden, and (to thoſe— 
who are unacquainted with it) inexplicable, 
communication of feelings, that a man is 
enabled to avoid what would appear incon- 
gruous or offenſive to others, They who 
are prompted by inclination, or obliged by 
neceſſity, to ſtudy the art of recommend- 
ing themſelves to others, acquire 8 wonder- 
ful facility in perceiving and avoiding all 
poſſible ways of giving offence ; which is a 
proof, that this kind of ſenſibility may be 
much improved by habit ; although there 
are, no doubt, in reſpet of this, as well 
— all other wodibcauonus of perception, 

C 2 - 
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body may be in den thouland different places 
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original and conſtitutional differences in 
the frame of different minds. 4. Some men 
are diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon acute- 
neſs in diſcovering the characters of others: 
they ſeem to read the foul in the counte- 
nance, and with a ſingle glance to penetrate | 
the deepeſt receſſes of the heart. In their 
preſence, the hypocrite is detected, not- 
withſtanding his ſpecious outſide ; the gay 
effrontery of the coxcomb cannot conceal 
his infignificance ; and the man of merit 
appears conſpicuous under all the diſguiſes 
of an unaſſuming and ungainly — 
This talent is ſometimes called 
Senſe ; but very improperly. It is — from 
being common ; it is even exceedingly 
rare: it is to be found in men who are not 
remarkable for any other mental excellence; 
and we often ſee thoſe who in diber e- 
ſpes are judicious enough, quite deſtitute 
of it. 4. Neither ought every common 
opinion to be referred to common ſenſe. | 
Modes in dreſs, religion, and converſation, 3 
however abturd in themdclves, may ſuit che 
notions or the tafle of a particular people ; 
but none of us wil ſay, that it is agrecable 


4% common fenſe, to worlhip more- gods: ih 


than one ; 16 believe that one and the ſame Bf 
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at the ſame time ; to like a face the het- 
ter becauſe it is painted, or to diſlike a per- 
ſon becauſe he does not liſp in his pronunci- 
ation. Laſtly, The term Common Senje hath 
in modern times been uſed by philoſophers, 
both French and Britiſh, to ſignify that 
power of the mind which perceives truth, 
or commands belicf, not by progreſſive ar- 
gumentation, but by an inſtantaneous, in- 
ſtinctive, and irreſiſtible impulſe ; derived 
neither from education nor from habit, but 
from nature ; acting independently on our 
will, whenever its object is preſented, ac- 
cording to an cſtablithed law, and therefore 
not improperly called Senſe + ; and acting in a 
familar manner upon all, or at leaſt upon 
a great majority of mankind, and therefore 
properly called Common Senſe, It is in this 
fignification that the term Common Senſe is 
uſcd in the preſent inquiry 

That there is a real and eſſential difference 
between theſe two faculties that common 


called the perfection of reaſon, nor reaſon, 
by being relulved into common ſenſe, will 
perhaps appear from the following remarks. 


We 


__* Tranldtantiation, 
4 For tbe drownftences this eee & Bonſe, far Ds 
Lund Hoy wn Tae, port , 1, Now 
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mon ſenſe, we adopt abiurd principles; but 
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1. We are conſcious, from internal feeling, 
that the energy of underſtanding which pers 
ceives intuitive truth, is different from that 
other energy which unites a conclufion with 
« firſt principle, by a gradual chain of in- 
termediate relations. We believe the truth 
of an inveſtigated concluſion, becauſe We 
can aſſign a reaſon for our belief ; we be- 
lieve an intuitive principle, without being 
able to aſſign any other reaſon for our be - 
lief than this, that the law of our nature 
determines us to belicve it, even as the law 
of our nature determines us to fee a colour 
when preſented to our open eycs at noon- 
day. 2, We cannot diſcern any neceſlary 


connexion between reaſon and common 


ſenſe : they are indeed generally connected? 
but we can conceive & being endued with 
the one who is deſtitute of the other, Nay, 
we often find, that this is in fact the caſe, 
In dreams, we fſometianes reaſon without | 
common ſenſe, Through a deſect of com- 


ſuppoſing our principles true, our reaſoning | 
is often unexceptionable, The fame thing 

may be obſerved in certain kinds of mad- 
nels, A man who believes himfdelf- made 
of glaſs, muy yet reaſon very juſtly con- 
cernng the means of prelerving his ſup» 


_ puled britdencls from flaws and frattures, 


Nay, 
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Nay, what is ſtill more to the purpoſe, we 
ſometimes meet with perſons, whom it 
would be injurious to charge with inſanity, 
who, though defective in common ſenſe, 
have yet, by converſing much with pole- 
mical writers, improved their reaſoning fa- 
culty to ſuch a degree, as to puzzle and put 
to ſilence thoſe who are greatly their ſupe- 
riors in every other mental endowment. 
3- This leads us to remark a third differ- 
ence between theſe two faculties ; namely, 
that the one is more in our power than the 
other. There are few facultics, cither of 
our mind or body, more improveable by 
culture, than that of reaſoning, whereas 
common ſenſe, like other inſtinAs, arrives 
at maturity with almoſt no care of ours, 
To teach the art of reaſoning, or rather 
of wrangling, is eaſy ; but it is impeſ- 
ſible to teach common ſenſe to one who 
wants it, You may make him remember 
a fer of firſt principles, and ſay that be be- 
lieves them, even as you may teach one 
born blind to ſpeak incelligibly of colours 
and light ; but neither to the one, nor ts 
the other, can you by any means commu 
nicate the peculiar lecling which accompa- 
nics the operation 14 that faculty which na- 
ture has denied him, A man defective un 
$0unon fenis may acquire learning be 
2. 
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of the mind, which u 4s uot in the power 
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may even poſſeſs genius to a certain degree : 
but the defect of nature he never can ſup- 
ply: a peculiar modification of ſcepticiſm, 
of credulity, or levity, will to the end 
of his life diſtinguiſh him from other men. 
It would evidence a deplorable degree of 
irrationality, if one could not ive 
the truth of a geometrical axiom ; ſuch 
inſtances are uncommon : but the number 
of ſelf-evident principles cogniſable by man 
is very great, and more vigour of mind may 
be neceſlary to the perception of ſome, than 
to the perception of others, In this reſpect, 
therefore, there may be great diverſities in 
the meaſure of common ſenſe which different 
men enjoy, Further, of two men, one of 
whom, though he acknowledges the truth 
of a firſt principle, is but little affected with 
it, and is caſily induced to become ſceptical 
in regard to it; while the other has a vivid 
perception of its truth, is deeply affeRted 
with it, and firmly truſts to his own 
without doubt or hefitation ; I ſhould not 
ſcruple to ſay, that the latter poſlefies the 
greater ſhare of common ſenſe and in this 
reſpett 100, I preſume the minds of diflerent 
men will be found to be very different, 
Theſe diverboes are, I unk, to be referred, 
for the molt part, 10 the original conflicution 


of 
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of education to alter. I acknowledge, how- 
ever, that common ſenſe, like other inſtincts. 
may languiſh for want of exerciſe ; as in the 
caſe of a perſon who, blinded by a falſe re- 
ligion, has been all his days accuſtomed to 
diſtruſt his own ſentiments, and to receive 
his creed from the mouth of a prieſt, I ac- 
knowledge too, that freedom of inquiry doth 
generally produce a juſter, as well as more 
liberal, turn of thinking, than can ever be 
expected, while men account it damnable 
even to think differently from the eſtabliſh- 
ed mode, But from this we can only in- 
fer, that common ſenſe is improveable to 
a certain degree, Or perhaps this only 
proves, that the dictates of common ſenſe 
are ſometimes over-ruled, and rendered in- 
effectual, by the influence of ſophiſtry and 
luperſtition operating upon a puſillanimous 
and diffidert temper. 4. It deſerves alſo 
to be remarked, that a diſlinction extremely 
ſimilar to the preſent is acknowledged by the 
vulgar, who ſpeak of mother-wit as ſome» 
thing different from the deductions of rea» 
ſon, and the refinements of ſvience, When 
puzzled with argument, they have recourſe 
to their common tenſe, and acquieice in it 
ſy teadily, as uſten to render all the arts of 
the logician inciteual, ** 1 am confuted, 
but not convinced,” is an apology flome» 
0144468 
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times offered, when one has nothing to op- 
poſe to the arguments of the antagoniſt, 
but the original undiſguiſed feelings of his 
own mind. This apology is indeed very 
inconſiſtent with the dignity of philoſophic 
pride ; which, taking for granted that no- 
thing exceeds the limits of human capacity, 
profeſſeth to confute whatever it cannot 
believe, and, which is ſtill more difficult, 
to believe whatever it cannot confute : but 
this apology may be perfectly conſiſtent with 
ſincerity and candor ; and with that principle 
of which Pope ſays, that“ though no ſci- 

it is fairly worth the ſeven.” | 

Thus far we have endeavoured to diſtin- 

-—guiſh and aſcertain the ſeparate provinces 
j of Reaſon and Common Senſe, Their con- 
nexion and mutual dependence, and the ex- 
tent of their reſpective juriſdictions, we now 
proceed more particularly to inveſtigate. —I 
ought perhaps to make an apology for 
theic, and ſome other metaphorical expreſ- 
ſions, And indeed it were to be wiſhed, 
that in all matters of ſcience, they could be 
laid aſide ; ſor the indiſcreet uſe of them has 
. done great harm, by leading philoſophers to 

miſtake verbal analogies ſor real ones ; and 

often, 190, by giving playſibility to nonſenſe, 

as well as by diſguiſing and perplexing very 

plain docttine with an aftcficd * of 
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high - ſounding words and gaudy images. But 
in the philoſophy of the human mind, it is 
impoſſible to keep clear of metaphor ; be- 
cauſe we cannot ſpeak intelligibly of imma- 
terial things, without continual alluſions to 
matter, and its qualities. All I need to ſay 
further on this head is, that I mean not by 
theſe metaphors to impoſe upon the reader 
and that I ſhall do my utmoſt to prevent their 
impoſing upon myſelf. 
It is ſtrange to obſerve, with what re» 
luctance ſome people acknowledge the power 
of inſtinct. That man is governed by reaſon, 
and the brutes by inſtinct, is a favourite to, 
pic with ſome philoſophers ; who, like other 
froward children, ſpurn the hand that leads 
them; and deſire, above all things, to be left 
at their own diſpoſal, Were this boaſt found» 
ed in truth, it might be ſuppoſed to mean 
little more, than that man is governed by 
himſelf, and the brutes by their Maker 
But, luckily for man, it is not — 
in trutly but in ignorance, inattention, and 
lelf-concert, Our inſftiacts, as well as our 
rational powers, are far ſuperior, both in 
number and dignity, to thole which the 
brutch 
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brutes enjoy; and it were well for us, on 
many occaſions, if we laid our ſyſtems a- 
fide, and were more attentive in obſerving 
theſe impulſes of nature in which reaſon 
has no part. Far be it from me to ſpeak 
with diſreipe of any of the gifts of God ; 
every work of his is good; but the beſt 
things, when abuſed, may become pernici- 
ous, Reaſon is a noble faculty, and, when 
kept within its proper ſphere, and applied to 
uſeful purpoſes, proves a mean of exalting 
human creatures almoſt to the rank of ſupe- 
rior beings. But this faculty has been much 
perverted, often to vile, and often to inſigni- 
ficant purpoſes ; ſometimes chained like a 
flave or malefactor, and ſometimes ſoaring 
in forbidden and unknown regions. No 
wonder, then, if it has been frequently made 
the inſtrument of ſeducing and bewildering 
mankind, and of rendering philoſophy con- 
temptible, 

In the ſcience of body, glorious diſcove- 
ries have been made by « right uſe of 
realon, When men are once fſaticfhed to 
take things as they find them; when they 
believe Nature upon her bare declaration, 
without ſuſpecting her of any deſign to im- 
pole upon them ; when their utmoſt ambi- 
tion is to be her ſervants and humble in- 
terpreters ; then, and not till then, will 
phi- 


ca 
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philoſophy proſper. But of thoſe who 
have applied themſclves to the ſcience of 


Human Nature, it may truly be ſaid, (of 
many of them at leaſt), that too much 
reaſoning hath made them mad. Nature 
ſpeaks to us by our external, as well as by 
our internal, ſenſes; it is ſtrange, that we 
ſhould believe her in the one caſe, and not 
in the other; it is moſt ſtrange, that ſup- 

ng her fallacious, we ſhould think our- 
ſelves capable of detecting the cheat. Com- 
mon Senſe tells me, that the ground on 
which I ſtand is hard, material, and ſolid, 
and has a real, ſeparate, independent exiſt- 
ence, BERKELEY and Hunt tell me, that 
I am impoſed upon in this matter : for that 
the ground under my feet is really an idea 


in my mind; that its very eſſence conſiſts in 


being perceived ; and that the ſame inſtant 
it ceaſes to be perceived, it muſt alſo ceaſe 
to exiſt; in a word, that rs be, and 70 be 
perceived, when predicated of the ground, 
the ſun, the ſtarry heavens, or any corpo- 
real object, ſignify preciſely the ſame thing, 
Now it my common ſenſe be miſtaken, who 
ſhall aſcertain and correct the miſtake ? Our 
reaſon, it is ſaid, Are then the inferences 
of realon in this inſtance clearer, and more 
decifve, than the dictates of common fenſc ? 
By ng means I till cruſt to my common 

| ſenſe 
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ſenſe as before ; and I feel that I muſt de 
ſo. But ſuppoſing the inferences of the one 
faculty as clear and decifive as the dictates 10 

of the other, yet who will afſure me, that 6 
my reaſon is leſs liable to miſtake than my 
common ſenſe ? And if reaſon be miſtaken, 
what ſhall we ſay? Is this miſtake to be 
rectißed by a ſecond reaſoning, as liable to 
miſtake as the firſt? —In a word, we muſt 
deny the diſtinction between truth and falſe- 
hood, adopt univerſal ſcepticiſm, and wan- 
der without end from one maze of error 
and uncertainty to another; a ſtate of mind 
fo miſerable, that Milton makes it one of the 

torments of the damned;—or elſe we muſt 

ſappoſe, that one of theſe faculties is natu- 
rally of higher authority than the other ; and 

that either reaſon ought to ſubmit to com- 
mon ſenſe, or common ſenſe to reaſon, when- 
ever a variance happens between them. 

It has been ſaid, that every inquiry in phi- 
loſophy ought to begin with doubt; that 
nothing is to be taken for granted, and no- 
thing believed, without proof, If this be 
admitted, it muſt alſo be admitted, that rea- 
fon is the ultimate judge of truth, to which 
common ſenſe muſt continually act in ſub- 
ordination, But this I cannot admit ; be- 
cauſc 1 am able to prove the contrary by the 
moſt inconteſtable evidence, I am able 10 

prove, 


. 


prove, that ** except we believe many things 
*« without proof, we never can believe any 
„ thing at all; for that all ſound reaſoning 
% muſt ultimately reſt on the principles of 
* common fenſe ; that is, on principles in- 
* tuitively certain, or intuitively probable ; 
and, conſequently, that common ſenſe is 
* the ultimate judge of truth, to which rea- 
* ſon muſt continually act in ſubordina- 
* tion.” — This I ſhall prove by « fair induc- 


tion of particulars. 
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All reaſoning terminates in in principles. All 
evidence ultimately intuitive, Common Senſe 
the Standard of Truth, 


N this induction, we cannot to 
comprehend every fort of evidence, and 
every mode of reaſoning ; but we ſhall en- 
deavour to inveſtigate the origin of thoſe 
kinds of evidence * which are the moſt im- 

portant, 


Ane de lnduftion have glves ts hflcicntly compreben- 
live, wil appear rom the following anal . 
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portant, and of the moſt extenſive influence 


in ſcience, and common life; beginning 
with the ſimpleſt and cleareſt, and advan- 
cing gradually to thoſe which are more 


; comple, or leſs perſpicuous. 


SECT. 


Of Arat Ideas, and their Relations, all our knowledge 
is certain, being founded on MaTHEMATIC V1- 
DENCE («); which comprehends, 1. Intuitive Evidence, and, 
2, the Evidence of ſtrict demonſtration, 

* We judge of Things really exiſling ; either, 1. from our 
own experience; or, 8. from the experience of other men, 

1. Judging of Ke Exillences from our own experience, we 
attain cither Certainty or Probability, Our knowledge is cer» 
tan when by the evidence, I. Of Sewn Ex- 
TERNAL (5) and INTERNAL (c):2 Of MEnonyY(!); 
and, 3. Of LEGITIMATE INFERENCES Of Ths Cavit 
FROM THE ErrEcT (1), —--Our knowledge is probable, 
when, from fatts already experienced, we argue, . is fats 
OF THE SAME KIND {f) mot experienced; and, 2, 14 
fats OF 4 SIMLLAK KIND (7) not experienced, This know- 
ledge, though called probab/c, often ries to moral certainty. 
2. Judging of Kea/ Exitences from the experients of 
other men, we have the EVIDENCE Of 14514 Te5rinc» 
wy (5). The mode ff produced by that 
evidence is properly calied Faith ; and this faith lometinr: 
amounts Lo probable ep,jAu, and fometincs rider ev14 46 4/ 


folute certainty. 
- (6) Seftien 4, (64) $eft.s, () ket. 4 1 $1. 6 
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1 
Of Mathematical Reaſoning. 


HE evidence that takes place in pure 

mathematics, produces the higheſt aſ- 
ſurance and certainty in the mind of him 
who attends to it, and underſtands it; for 
no principles are admitted into this ſcience, 
but ſuch as are either ſelf-evident, or ſuſ- 
ceptible of demonſtration. Should a man 
refuſe to believe a demonſtrated concluſion, 
the world would impute his obſlinacy, 
either to want of underitanding, or to want 
of honeſty : for every perſon of underſtand- 
ing feels, that by mathematical demonitra- 
tion he muſt be convinced whether he will 
or not, There are two kinds of mathema- 
tical demonſtration, The firit is called 4/- 
re; and takes place when a concluſion is 
inferred from premiſes which renqer it ne- 
ceſlarily true: and this perhaps is a more 
perfect, or at leaſt a ſimpler, kind of prod, 
than the other ; but both are cqually cone 
ine ing., The other kind is called dee, 


4pagogi al, or ducens ad abſurdum ; and takes 
| Place when, by luppoling 4 propobiiou tallc, 
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we arc neceſſarily led into an abſurdity, 
which there is no other way to avoid, than 
by ſuppoſing the propoſition true. In this 
manner it is proved, that the propoſition is 
not, and cannot be, falſe; in other words, 
that it is certainly true. Every ſtep in a 
mathematical proof either is ſelf-evident, 
or muſt have been formerly demonſtrated ; 
and every demonſtration doth finally reſolve 
itſelf into intuitive or ſelf-evident princi- 
ples, which it is impoſſible to prove, and 
equally impoſſible ro diſhelicve. Theſe firſt 
principles conſtitute the foundation of ma- 
thematics : if you dilprove them, you over- 
turn the whole ſcience; if you refuſe to 
believe them, you cannot, conſiſtently with 
this refuſal, acyuicice iu any mathema- 
tical truth whattoever, But you may at 
well attempt to blow cut the fun, as to diſ- 
prove theſe pri: ciples: and if you ſay, that 
you do not believe chem of 3 09 wall be 
charged eithcr with falſchood cr with folly ; 


you Way as v1 Did your hand in the fire, 
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of our nature, we muſt feel in the one caſe, 
and believe in the other ; even as, by the 
ſame law, we muſt adhere to the carth, and 
cannot fall headlong to the clouds. 

But who will pretend to prove a mathe- 
matical axiom, That a whole is greater than 
a part, or, That things cqual to one and 
the ſame thing are equal to one another ? 
Every proof muſt be clearer and more evi- 
dent than the thing to be proved. Can you 
then aſſume any more evident principle, 
from which the truth of theſe axioms may 
bel conſequentially inferred ? It is impoſſi- 
ble ; becauſe they are alrcady as cvident as 
any thing can be. You may bring the 
D 2 | mat - 


® Difſcrent opinipns bave prevailed concerning the nature 
of theſe grometncal axboms, Yyome uppen, that an a om 
js not ſelf-evident, except it imply an identical propoſition ; 
that therefore this axzom, It is inupefible for the Jame thing, 
at the ſame time, ts be and nit is be, is the only axiom that 
can properly be called ingcuitive ; and hut all thake tler 
propobtions commonly called axioms, ought 16 be d 
lirated by being rdulved into this fundamental axiom, et 
if this could be done, which I few is nat pollible, mother 
waticadl cruth would not be ane whit marc cartiin thas if 
„ Thok other aviomws produce dblclute certainty, and 
produce it immediately, without any prodds of thaught ar 
iealaning that we can 'dilcnrer, Aud if the truth of & pros 
pulition be clearly and cartabaly perceives by of men with» 
wat proc, and if iv prod whattocrer aud mike uf were 
a Hf RAE CEL, HM feos eee BU ts Gow tha 
propaitios tle name of Jidaftivs Avieth, md{Mihers huppeic, 
at ert the dect eee 44104; e hah 
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matter to the teſt of the ſenſes, by laying 
a few halfpence and farthings upon the 
table; but the evidence of ſenſe is not more 
unqueſtionable, than that of abſtract intui- 
tive truth; and therefore the former evi- 
dence, though to one ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the terms, it might ſerve to explain 
and illuſtrate the latter, can never prove it. 
But not to reſt any thing on the ſignifica- 
tion we affix to the word prog, and to re- 
move every poſſibility of doubt as to this 
matter, let us ſuppoſe, that the evidence of 
external ſenſe is more unqueſtionable than 
that of abſtrat intuitive truth, and that 
every intuitive principle in mathematics may 
thus be brought-to the teſt of ſenſe; and if 
we cannot call the evidence of ſenſe a proof, 


jet us call ie a confirmation of the abſtract 


principle: yet what do we gain by this 
method of illuſtration ? We only diſcover, 
that the evidence of abſtract intuitive truth 


15 
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is reſolvable into, or may be illuſtrated by, 
the evidence of ſenſe. And it will be ſcen 
in the next ſection, that we believe in the 
evidence of external ſenſe, not becauſe we 
can prove it to be true, but becauſe the 
law of our nature determines us to believe 
in it without proof. So that in whatever 
way we view this ſubjet, the point we 
mean to illuſtrate appears unqueſtzonably 
certain, namely, ** That all mathematical 
truth is founded in certain firſt principles, 
„% which common ſenſe or inſtint compels 
us to believe without proof, whether we 
will or not.” 
Nor would the foundation of mathema- 


5 


| tics be in the leaſt degree more ſtable, if theſe 
| axioms did admit of proof, or were all reſol- 


vable into one primary axiom expreſſed by 


| an identical propoſition. As the caſe now 
| ſands, we are ablolutely certain of their 
| truth ; and abſolute certainty is the utmoit 
| that demonſtration can produce, We are 
| convinced by a proof, becauſe our cunititu- 
| tion is ſuch, that we muſt be convinced by 


u: and we believe a ſelf-evident axiom, be- 


| Caulc our conſtitution is ſuch that we mult 
believe it, You afk, why | believe what is 
E lcli-evident? I may as well aſk, why you 
. belic ve Winnt is proved! Neither queſtion 
amtes of an anſwer ; Or rather, to both quet- 


Hons 
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tions the anſwer is the ſame, namely, Becauſe 
I muſt believe it. 

Whether our belief in theſe caſes be agree · 
able to the eternal relations and fitneſſes of 
things, and ſuch as we ſhould entertain if 
we were perſectly acquainted with all the 
laws of nature, is a que ſtion which no perſon 
of a ſound mind can have any [cruple to an- 
ſwer, with the fulleſt affurance, in. the affir- 
mative, Certain it is, our conſtitution is fo 
framed, that wc muſt b<l;cvz to be true, and 
conformable to univerſal Nature, that which 

„ intimated to us by the original ſuggeſtions 
of cur own undertanding. If theſe are fal- 
lacious, it is the Deity who makes them ſo; 
and uhcroefore we can never reftify, or even 
detect, the fallacy, But we cannot even 
ſup;-oſc them fallacious, without violating 
dur nature; nor, if we acknowledge a God, 
without the mot abſurd and moſt audacious 
unpicty ; for in this ſuppoſition it is im» 
Fed, that we tuppoic the Deity a deceiver, 
Mor can we, conhilently with fuch 8 rl 
PONG Il, acknowledge any diſtinction be- 
tween truth and {ulichood, or bclieve tht F 
anc uach i: Iofs then ten thouſand miles, a 
Even that wi vurlclves exit, 
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/ 
ET ST mn. 


Of the Evidence of External Senſe. 


Nother claſs of truths producing con- 

viction, and - abſolute certainty, are 
thoſe which depend upon the evidence of 
the external ſenſes ; Hearing, Secing, Touch- 
in, Taſting, and Smelling, On this evi- 
dence is founded all our knowledge of ex- 
ternal or matcrial things; and therefore all 
concluſions in Natural Philoſophy, and all 
thoſe prudential conſiderations which regard 
the preſcrvation of our body, as it is liable 
to be affected by the ſenſible qualities of mat- 
ter, mult finally be refulved into this prin- 
ciple, That things are as our ſenſes repreſent 
them. When I touch a None, 1 am conti 
ous of a certain ſenſation, which I call 42 


fation of hardue/s., But this fonſaiion is not 


hardneſs icfelf, nor any thing like hardncts ; 
it is nothing more than a {cniation or Iecling 
in my mind; accompanied, however, with 
an irreſiſti le belicf, that tris ſenſation ie £x- 
cited by tic application of an external and 
hard ſubllince to ſome part of my body 
This belief as certrinly accompanies the fe» 

tee, 


@ av Booay7 man 


ſation, as the ſenſation accompanies the ap- 


plication of the ſtone to my organ of ſenſe, ſon, 
I believe, with as much aſſurance, and as am 
unavoidably, that the external thing exiſts, houſ 
and is hard, as I believe that I receive, by t 
and am conſcious of, the ſenſation of hard- light 
neſs, or, to ſpeak more ſtrictly, the ſenſation hard 
which by experience I know to be the ſign a re: 
of my touching a hard body“. Now, why tratl 
do I believe that this ſenſation is a real ſen- dem. 
ſation, and really felt by me ? Becauſe my tain 


conſtitution is ſuch that I muſt belicve fo. 
And why do I believe, in conſequence of 
my receiving this ſenſation, that I touch an 
external object, really exiſting, material, and 
hard ? The anſwer is the ſame ; the matter 
is incapable of proof: I believe, becauſe 1 
muſt believe, Can I avoid believing, that 
J] really am conicious of receiving this ſen» 
lation? No, Can I avoid believing, that 
the external thing exiſts, and has a certain 
quality, which fits it, on being applied 10 
my hand, to excite a pertain feeling or ſen- 
lation in my mind / No; 1 muſl believe 
this, whether 1 will or wot, _ Nor could F 
diveſt myſelf of this belief, though my life 
and ſuture happineſs depended on the con- 
I-quence, —1 0 believe our ſenſes, therefore, 
5 40αοονο8, to the law of our HUluiF ; and 
Wc 
w ud, chap. 


| as aſſuredly, that I do exiſt, and that there is 


A. 
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we are prompted to this belief, not by rea- 
ſon,” but by inſtinct, or common ſenſe, I 
am as certain, that at-preſent I am in a 
houſe, and not in the open air; that I ſee 
by the light of the ſun, and not by the 
licht of a candle; that I feel the ground 
hard under my feet ; and that I lean againſt 
a real material table, —as I can be of the 
trath of any geometrical axiom, or of any 
armonſtrated concluſion ; nay, I am as cer- 
tain of all this as I am of my own exiit- 


| ENiCC, But I cannot prove by argument, that 


there is ſuch a thing as matter in the world, 
or even that I myſelf exiſt: and yet I know 


a real material ſun, and a real material world, 
with mountains, trees, houſes, and ani 
mals, exiſting ſeparately, and independently 
on me and my faculties; I fay, I know 
all chis with as much aſſurance of con- 
viction, as the moſt irrefragable demonſtra- 
tion could produce, Is it unreaſonable to 
believe in theſe cates without procf ? Then, 
I atirm, it 4s equally unreaſonable to be» 


ere in why Cale with proof, Our belief in 
| either (4 is unavadable, and according 10 
| the law of our nature; and if it be unte- 
Ine 1 think aCvur ding to the law of 
| GUT naue, It bb equally unreaſonable to ad- 
| bore to the rarth, to be nouriſhed with faad, 
| #4. who the he be keparated from be 


body, 
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body. It is indeed eaſy to affirm any thing, 
provided a man can reconcile himſelf to hy- 
pocriſy and falſhood. A man may affirm, 
that he ſecs with the ſoles of his feet, that he 
believes there is no material world, that he 
diſbelieves his own exiſtence, He may as 
well fay, that he believes one and two to be 
equal to fix, a part to be greater than a whole, 
a circle to be a triangle; and that it is poſſi- 
ble for the ſame thing, at the ſame time, to 
be and not to be. 

But it is ſaid, that our ſenſes do often im- 
poſe upon us, and that by means of reaſon 
we are enabled to detect the impoſture, and 
to judge rightly even where our ſenſes give 
us wrong information ; that therefore our 
belicf in the evidence of tenſe is not in- 
ſtindive or intuitive, but ſuch as may be 
cither oontutcd or conhrmcd by reaſoning. 
We ſhall acknowledge that our ſenſes do 
olwen im upon us ; but a little attention 
Il COnveiicc UE, tat caſon, though it may 
hc cm 2 n CONT UNE the rent ſalla- 
1 0 An, by reacting u 10 24 former 
Kaen, C0 ed by Wb, 3 other moi, is 
not the wamar wdye in this matter ; for 
that 43 1 replaning is rdolvable into this 
Pn 1 ſe 8 m enk, That things arc 
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After having looked a moment at the ſun, 
I ſee a black, or perhaps a luminous, circle 
ſwimming in the air, apparently at the di- 
ſtance of two or three feet from my eyes, 
That I fee ſuch a circle, is certain; that I 


believe I ſer it, is certain; that I believe its 


appearance to he owing to ſome cauſe, is alſo 
certain: thus far there can be no impoſture, 
and there is no ſuppoſition of any. Suppoſe 
from this appearance I conclude, that a real, 
ſolid, tangible or viſible, round ſubſtance, 
of a black or yellow colour, is actually Wim- 
ming in the air before me; in this 1 hould 
be miſtaken. How then come 1 to know that 
I am miſtaken ? I may know it in ſeverd ways, 
1, I firetch out my hand to the place where 


the circle ſeems to be floating in the air; and 


having ſelt nothing, I am inftantly convin- 
ved, that there is no tangible ſubſtance in 
that place, Is this convichen an inference 
of non No; it is a conviction arifing 
from our 1uinatc pu entity 10 believe, that 
our enen reprient them, By 
Une annate 40 inflinctiss pr epentit\ ] belicve, 
tun Want ] touch £ 11s. ; * thic unc Pe- 
penſity 4 bdlicve, that whe I touch no- 
une, there Nothing Lan gilic doth cxallt, Ii 
4 the preſent cate | were wipe tous of this 
wacidy of wy Sonics, L Gould nricher be- 
difbeliove, 2, 1 wn my hes 40 
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and having ſtill obſerved the fame circle 
floating before them, and knowing by ex- 
perience, that the motion of bodies placed 
at a diſtance from me does not follow or 
depend on the motion of my body, I con- 
clude, that the appearance is owing, not to 
a real, external, corporeal object, but to 
ſome diſorder in my organ of fight. Here 
reaſoning is employed : but where does it 
terminate ? It terminates in experience, 
which I have acquired by means of my 
ſenſes. Bur if I believed them fallacious, if 
I believed things to be otherwiſe than my 
ſenſes repreſent them, I ſhould never ac- 
quire experience at all, Or, 3. I apply, 
firſt to one man, then to another, and then 
to a third, who all aſſure me, that they 
perceive no ſuch circle floating in the air, 
and at the ame time inform me of the true 
cauſe of the appearance, I believe their de- 
claration, either becauſe I have had expe- 
rience of their veracity, or becauſe I have 
an innate propaſity to credit teſtimony, 
To gain experience implics a belief in the 
evidence of ſenſe which reaſoning cannot 
account for ; and a propenſity to credit teſli- 
mony previous to experience or reaſoning, is 
equally unaccounablc *,—$9 that, although 
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we acknowledge ſome of our ſenſes, in ſome 
inſtances, deceitful, our detection of the de- 
ceit, Whether by the evidence of our other 
ſenſes, or by a retroſpect to our paſt experi- 
ence, or by our truſting to the teſtimony of 
other men, doth till imply, that we do and 
muſt 228 our ſenſes previouſly to all rcaſon- 
ing * 

A hemen- creature born with a propenſity 
to diſbelieve his ſenſcs, would be as uſcleſs and 
helpleſs as if he wanted them, To his own 
preſervation he could contribute nothing; and, 
after ages of being, would remain as deſtitute 
of knowledge and experience, as when he be- 
gan to be, 

Sometimes we ſcem to diſtruſt theevidenceof 


| our ſenſes, when in reality we only doubt whe- 


ther we have that evidence or not, I may ap- 
peal to any man, if he were thoroughly con- 
vinced that he had really, when awake, ſeen 
and converſed with a ghoſt, whether any rea- 
ſoning would convince him that it was a delu- 


fon, Reaſoning might lead him to ſulpect 
| that he had been dreaming, and therefore to 
| doubt whether or not he had the evidence of 
| fenſe ; but if he were afſured that he had that 
evidence, 33 whatloevcr would ſhake 
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Of the Evidence of Internal Senſe, or Conſciouſ- 
neſs. 


BY attending to what paſſes in my mind, I 
know, not only that it exiſts, but alſo that 
it exerts certain powers of action and percep- 
tion; which, on account either of a diverſity 
in their objects, or of a difference in their 
manner of operating, I conſider as ſeparate and 
— faculties ; and which I find it expedi- 
diſtinguiſh by different names, that I 
able to {pcak of them ſo as to be un- 
2 Thus 1 am conſcious that at one 
time I exert mernory, at another time imagi- 
nation: Yometimes I believe, ſometimes I 
doubt: the performance of certain actions, 
and the indulgence of certain affections, is at- 
tended with an agreeable fecling of a peculiar 
kind, which 1 call moral «pprobation ; diffe- 
rent actions ind aftettions excite the oppoſite 
feeling, of moral difapprobation : to rehieve di- 
ſtreſs, I foe) 19 be meritorious and proide-wor- 
thy ; to pick pocket, I kwow to be Vlame- 
able, and worthy of puniſhment ; 1 am con- 
{Ciout that $0136 Aion as in ny powrr, that 
uh 
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| my conſtitution neceilarily determines me to 


| termines me to believe that I myſelf exiſt, 
| and that things arc as my external ſenſes 
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others are not; that when I negle to do what 
I ought to do, and can do, I deſervt to be pu- 
niſhed ; and that when I act neceſſarily, or 
upon unavoidable and irreſiſtible compulſion, 
I deſerve neither puniſhment nor blame. OF 
all theſe ſentiments I am as conſcious, and as 
certain, as of my own exiſtence, I cannot 
prove that I feel them, neither to myſelf, nor 
to others ; but that I do really fecl them, is as 
evident to me as demonſtration could make it. 
I cannot prove, in regard to my moral feelings, 
that they are conformable to any intrinſic and 
eternal relations of things ; but I know that 


believe them juſt and genuine, even as it de- 


repreſent them. And a ſophnſter could 
no more prove to my conviction, that theſe 


feclings are fallacious, or that I have no ſuch 


feclings, than he could prove to my conviction, 


that two and two may be equal to five, or that 
my friend is as much preſent with me when I 
think of him at a thouſand miles diſtance, as 
whcn 1 fit and converſe with him in the fame 
chamber, An expert logician might perhaps 
puzzle me with words, and propoſc difficulties 
| could not folve ; but he might @ well at- 
tempt to convince me, that 1 do not exit, as 
that | do wat fed what 1 am condcieous | do 

| 2 
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feel. And if he could induce me to ſuſpe@ | 
that I may poſſibly be miſtaken, what ſtan- 
dard of truth could he propoſe to me, 
more evident, and of higher authority, than 
my own feelings? Shall I believe his teſti - 
mony, and diſbelieve my own ſenſations ? 
Shall I admit his reaſons, becauſe I cannot 
confute them, although common ſenſe tells 
me they are falſe ? Shall I ſuffer the ambi- 
guities of artificial language to prevail againſt 
the clear, the intelligible, the irreſiſtible voice 
of nature ?—Am I to judge of the colouring 
of a flower by moonſhine, or by the light 
of the ſun ? Or, becauſe I cannot, by candle- 
light, diſtinguiſh green from blue, ſhall I 
therefore infer, that green and blue are the 
}lame ? 

We cannot diſbelieve the evidence of in- 
ternal ſenſe, without offering violence to our 
nature, And if we be led into ſuch diſ- 
belief, or diſtruſt, by the ſophiſtry of pre- 
tended philoſophers, we act juſt as wiſely 
as a mariner would do, who ſhould ſuffer 
himſelf to be perſuaded, that the pole-ſtar 
is continually changing its place, but that 
the wind always blows from the func quar- 
- ber, Common fenſe, or inftint, which 
ompts men to rult % their own feelings, 
ath in all WC Comtiucd the Lane but 
tlic intcrell +, purſuits, 4119 ltc Ti n. 
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loſophers, are ſuſceptible of endleſs variety ; 
and their theories vary accordingly. 

Let it not be thought, that theſe objects 
and faculties of internal ſenſation are things 
too evaneſcent to be attended to, or that 
their evidence is too weak to produce a ſteady 
and well-grounded conviction. They are 
more neceſſary to our happineſs than even 
the powers and objects of external ſenſe ; 
yea, they ate no leſs neceſſary to our exiſtence. 
What can be of greater conſequence to man, 
than his moral ſentiments, his reaſon, his 
memory, his imagination? What more in- 
tereſting. than to know, whether his notions 
of duty and of truth be the dictates of his 
nature, that is, the voice of God, or the 
poſitive inſtitutions of men? What js it to 
which a wiſe man will pay more attention, 
than to his reaſon and conſcience, thoſe di- 
vine monitors by which he is to judge even 
of religion itielf, and which he is not at 
liberty to diſobey, though an angel from 
heaven ſhould command bim The genera- 
lity of mankind, however ignorant of the 
received diſtindtions and © explications of 
ther internal powers, do yet by their con- 
duct declare, that they feel their authority, 


and acknowledge their authenticity. Every 
» wllance of their being governed by a prin- 
e of ee abligation, is proot of this, 


* They 


They believe an action to be lawful in the 
fight of God, when they are conſcious of a 
ſentiment of lawfulneſs attending the per- 
formance of it : they believe a certain mode 
of conduct to be incumbent on them in cer- 
tain circumſtances, becauſe a ſentiment of 
duty ariſes in thcir mind, when they con- 
template that conduct in relation to thoſe 
circumſtances.— I ought to be grateful 
for a favour received. Why? Becauſe 
my conſcience tells me fo, How do you 
* know that you ought to do that of. which 
your conſcience enjoins the performance ? 
Can give no ſurther reaſon for it; but 
* 1 fee! chat ſuch is my duty. Here the 
inveſtigation muſt flop; or, if carried a 
little further, it muſt return to this point : 
— I know that 1 ought to do what my 
** conſcience enjoins, becauſe God is the 
author of my conſtitution; and I obey 
' His will when 1 act according to the 
principles of my conſtitution, Why do 
* you obey the will of God? Becauſe it is 
* my duty, How know you that? Be- 
* cauſe my conſcience tells ime ſo, 6c, 

If z mas were ſeeptical in this matter, 
i would not be in the power of argument 
to cure him, buch a man could not be 
{yd © how any mera principle diftinda 
lm tht hope of rewnrd, the frar of punith» 

mcoul, 


| 
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ment, or the influence of cuſtom. But 
that there is in human nature a moral prin- 
ciple diſtin from thoſe motives, has been 
felt and acknowledged by men of all ages 
and nations; and indeed was never denied 
or doubted, except by a few metaphyſicians, 
who, through want either of ſenſe or of 
honeſty, found themſelves diſpoſed to deny 
the exiſtence, or queſtion the authenticity, 
of our moral feelings. In the celebrated 
diſpute concerning liberty and neceſſity, the 
advocates for the latter have cither main- 
tained, that we have no ſenſe of moral liber- 
ty; or, granting that we have ſuch a ſenſe, 
have endeavoured to prove it fallacious “. 
Now, if we be conſcious, that we have a 
ſenſe of moral liberty, it is certainly as 
abſurd to argue againſt the exiſtence of that 
ſenſe, as againſt the reality of any other 
matter of fat, And if the real exiſtence 
of this ſenſe be acknowledged, it cannot be 
proved to be fallacious by any arguments 
which may not allo be applied to prove 
every power of our nature fallacious, and, 
conſeguently, to ſhow, that man ought not 
to believe any thing at all, Hut more of 
Wis alterwards, 
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We have no other direct evidence than 
this of conſciouſneſs, or internal ſenſation, 
for the exiſtence and identity of our own 
ſoul“. I exiſt I am the fame being to- 
day 


® 1 ſay, dire? evidence, But there are not wanting other 
irrefragable, though indirect, evidences of the exiſtence of the 
human foul, Such is that which reſults from a compariſon 
of the known qualities of matter with the phenomena of 
animal motion and thought. The furthcy we carry our in- 
quiries into matter, the more we are convinced of its inca- 
pacity to begin motion, And as to thought, and its ſeveral 
modes, if we think that they might be produced by any poſ. 
fible configuration and arrangement of the minute particles 
of matter, we form u luppottion as arbitrary, as little war- 
ranted by experience or evidence of any Kind, and as 
to the rules that determine ws is «ll our rational conjeftures, 
as if we were to ſuppoſe, that diamonds might be produced 
from the ſmoke of & candle, or that men might grow like 
muſhrooms out of the earth, Tee wit then, in all ani- 
mals, and clpecially in man, be a principle, not only diftia& 
and different from body, but in fore relpetts of s quite con- 
trary nature, To alk, whether ts Deity, without unity 
body with ſpirit, could create thinking matter, bs jut ch 
„ queſtion, #5, whether be could create e being lentially 
ative and ellentially native, «apable at bu pinning mutton, 
and incapable of beginning motion, at the ime theme ; quel- 
tions which, if we allow experience ts be & rational ground 
ut knowledge, 'we need not foruple 14 anſwer is the negative. 
tor thuke queſtions, according 46 the boit lights that ow 
rational faculties can aftard, foci 16 wi te rdier to the 5 
duttion of an effect as truly impoſſible, ee the creation of 
1nd lyquarenuch, hat cad, bla k whit nels, ar ue Aeon 
Yot 1 aw e eee to think, ee e by this eee that 
the generalty of mankind ares ted 16 wbrowidge tht a 
Modes of C41 ow mind: An evideliic ware duced, 481446 | 
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day I was yeſterday, and twenty years a- 
go ;—this principle, or being, within me, 

that 


the inſtinctive ſuggeſtions of nature. We perceive the exiſtence 
of our fouls by intuition ; and this believe is the.only way 
in which the vulgar perceive it. But their conviction is not 
on that account the weaker ; on the contrary, they would 
account the man mad who ſhould feem to entertain any doubts 
on this ſubject. | 
One of the firſt thoughts that occur to Milton's Adam, when 


« new-waked from ſoundeſt fleep,” is to inquire after the caule 
of his exiſtence : 


% Thou fun, Gid I, fair light! 
« And chou, enlighten'd earth, {© freſh and gay 
% Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
« And, ye that live and move, fair creatures te!l, 
& Tell, if ye ſaw, bow came I thus, how here : 
„% Not of myſelf by ſome great Maker then, 
% In goodness and in power pre-eminent, 
Tell me, how | may know him, how atlore, 
% From whom I have, that thus I move and live, 
« And feel thit I am bappier than 1 know.” 
Paradiſe Loft, vill, 274, 
Of the reality of his own life, motion, and exiſtence, it is 
obſervable that be makes no queſtion ; and indeed it would 
have been frange if be had, But Dryden, in his pern called 
The flats of Tunocence, would noeds attempt an improvement 
upon this pallage ; and, to make furer work, obliges Adam to 
prove his exiſtence by argument, betone be allows bim t epic! 
4 What am 17 @r from whence or that 1 am 
4 | know, bicaufe T think ; hut whence 1 came, 
4 Or how this frame of wine began 16 be, 
4 What other being can dil loke 39 me (D 
AY 4. Srons 1 
Dryden, i Gems, bad read Dos Cartcs ; but Milan bad Hudied 
nature ; AcGaidngly Dryden pros liks «4 wetaphyligian, 
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that thinks and acts, is one permanent and 
individual principle, diſtinct from all. other 
principles, beings, or things ;—theſe are 
dictates of internal ſenſation natural to man, 
and univerſally acknowledged ; and they 


are of ſo great importance, that while we 


doubt of their truth, we can hardly be in- 
tereſted in any thing elſe whatſoever, If I 
were to believe with Mr. Hume, and ſome 
others, that my mind is perpetually chang- 
ing, ſo as to become every different moment 
a different thing, the remembrance of paſt, 
or the anticipation of future good or evil, 
could give me neither pleaſure nor pain ; 
yea, though I were to believe, that a cruel 
death would certainly overtake me within 
an hour, I ſhould be no more concerned, 
than if 1 were told, that a certain t 
three thouſand years hence would be facri- 
hced on the top of Mount Atlas, To & 
man who doubts the individuality or iden- 
tity of hit own mind, virtue, truth, religion, 
good and cvil, hope and fear, are abſolutely 
nothing, 

Mctaphyſicians have taken ſome Panne 
1% confound our notions on the ſubjett of 
identity ; and, by eſtabliſhing the currency 
uf £crtain ambiguous phralcs, have fucceed- 
& % well, that it is now hardly poſibble 
lor us to Explain theic diftatcs 1 
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according to common ſenſe and common 
experience, in ſuch , language as ſhall be 
liable to no exception. The misfortune is, 
that many of the words we muſt uſe, though 
extremely well underſtood, are either too 
ſimple or too complex in their meaning, 
to admit a logical definition; fo that the 
caviller is never at a loſs for an evaſive reply 
to any thing we may advance. But I will 
take it upon me to affirm, that there are 
hardly any human notions more clearly, 
or more univerſally underſtood, than thoſe 
= we entertain concerning the identity both 
of ourſelves and of other things, however 
* difficult we may ſometimes find it to ex- 
* preſs thoſe notions in proper words, And 
Iwill alſo venture $0 affirm, that the ſen- 
S timents of the generality of mankind on 
this head are grounded on ſach evidence, 
that he who rciuſes to be convinced by it, 
ac irrationally, and cannot, conſiſtently 
F with ſuch reſuſal, belicve any thing, 

* 1, The cxiftence of our own mind, a 
p lomething different and diſtinct from the 
body, is univerſally acknowledged, 1 tay 
univerſally; having acver heard of any na- 
tion of men upon earth, who did not, in 
= their converſation and behaviour, D, by 
* the plain bene, Oat they made this di 


& linflien, Nan, fo ron , are mankind 


Ii 
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impreſſed with it, that the rudeſt barbarians, 
by their incantations, their funeral ſolem- 


nities, their traditions concerning inviſible | 


beings, and their hopes and opinions of a 
future ſtate, ſeem to be perſuaded, that to 
the exiſtence of the ſoul the body is not ne- 


and Pyrchoniſts excepted, have acknowledged 


the exiſtence of the ſoul, as one of the firſt { 


and moſt unqueſtionable principles of human 


ſcience, Now whence could a notion ſo uni- 


verſal ariſe? Let us examine our own 
minds, and we ſhall find, that it could ariſe 
from nothing but conſciouſneſs, a certain ir- 
reſiſtible perſuaſion, that we have a ſoul diſ- 
tint from the body. The evidence of this 
notion is intuitive ; it is the evidence of in- 
ternal ſenſe, Reaſoning can neither 
nor diſprove it, Drs CaxTEs, and his diſ- 
ciple MALt#k ANCHE, acknowledge, that 


the exiſtence of the human foul muſt be be- 


| 
| 


n 
N 
\ 


lieved by all men, even by thoſe whocan bring | 


themſelves to doubt of every thing elſe, 
Mr, Simon Browne “, a learned and pious 


| 


ceſſary. All philoſophers, a few Epicureans | 


1 * y g ; e 2 F . "Hy Ti 
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clergyman of the laſt age, is perhaps the 


only perſon on record of whom there is res- 


ſon to think, that he ſeriouſly difbelieved ; 


# wo by Meiting fhory es tht Adventurer, val, z, No 
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the exiſtence of his own ſoul. He imagin- 
ed, that in conſequence of an extraordinary 
interpoſition of divine power, his rational 
ſoul was gradually annihilated, and that no- 
thing was now left him, but a principle of 
animal life, which he held in common with 
the brutes. But wherever the ſtory of this 
excellent perſon is known, his unhappy mi- 
ſtake wiil be imputed to madneſs, and to a 
depravation of intelle&, as real, and as ex- 
traordinary, as if he had diſbelieved the ex- 
iſtence of his body, or the axioms of ma- 
thematics. 

2. That the thinking principle, which 
we believe to be within us, continues the 
* fame through life, is equally ſelf-evident, 
* and equally agrecable to the univerſal cone 
* ſent of mankind, If a man were to ſpeak 
and act in the evening, as if he believed 
himſelf to have become a different perſon 
ſince the morning, the whole world would 
pronounce him in a ſlate of inſanity, Were 
we to attempt to disbelieve our own iden- 
tity, we ſhould labour in vain ; we could 
„ calily bring ourſelves to believe, that it 
| bs poſſible for the ſame thing to be and not 
ty be, Hut there is no reaſon to think, that 
le attempt Was ever made by any man, 
wt even by Mr. Hon himdelf ; though 
en author, in his Treatiſe of Human Na- 

tut e, 
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ture, hath aſſerted, yea, and proved too, | 


(according to his notions of proof,) that the 
human ſoul is perpetually changing; being 
nothing but ** a bundle of perceptions, that 
* ſucceed cach other with inconceivable ra- 
„ pidity, and are (as he chuſes to expreſs it) 
in a perpetual flux. He might as ca- 
ſily, and as decifively, with equal credit to 
his own underſtanding, and with equal ad- 
vantage to the reader, by a method of rea- 
ſoning no leſs philoſophical, and with the 
ſame degree of diſcretion in the uſe of words, 
have attacked the axioms of mathematics, 
and produced a formal and ſerious confuta- 
tion of them. In explaining the evidence 
on which we believe our own identity, it is 
not neceſſary that I ſhould here examine 
his arguments againſt that belief: firſt, be- 
cauſe the point in queſtion is ſelf-evident ; 
and therefore all reaſoning on the other fide 
unphiloſophical and irrational ; and, ſecond- 
ly, becauſe I ſhall afterwards prove, that 
forme of Mr. HumE's firſt principles are in- 
conceivable and impoſſible ; and that this 
very notion of his concerning identity, when 
fairly stated, is abſurd and felf-contra- 
ahfory, 


„ Treatils of Humas Noture, vol. i. p- 639, .. 
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It has been aſked, how we can pretend to 
have full evidence of our identity, when of 
identity itſelf we are ſo far from having. a 
diſtinct notion, that we cannot deſine it. It 

might with as good reaſon be asked, how 
Joe come to believe that two and two are 
equal to four, or that a circle is different 
from a triangle, if we cannot deſine either 
4 equality or diverſity ;—why we believe in our 
on exiſtence, ſince we cannot define ex- 
S iſtence :—why, in a word, the vulgar be- 
licve any thing at all, Gnce they know no- 
ching about the rules of definition, and hard- 
ly ever attempt it, In fact, we have number- 
| leſs ideas that admit not of definition, and yet 
concerning which we may argue, and be- 
licve, and know, with the utmoſt clcarneſe 
© and certainty, To define heat or cold, 
identity or diverſity, red or white, an ox ot 
an aſs, would puzzle all the logicians on 
© earth ; yet nothing can be clearer, or more 
© certain, than many of our judgments con- 
= cerning thoſe objects, The rudeſt of the 
vulgar know moſt pertectly what they mean, 
when they ſay, Three months ago I was at 
uch a town, and have ever ſince been at 
home and the conviction they have of the 
ruth of this propoſition is founded on the 
'£4 of evidence, namely, on that of inte; 
8 (enk ; in which all men, by the law 01 
the. 
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their nature, do and muſt implicitly be- 
lieve. 

It has been asked, whether this continu- 
ed conſciouſneſs of our being always thef 
ſame, does not conſtitute our ſameneſs ot 
identity. No more, I ſhould anſwer, than] 
our perception of truth, light, or cold, i m4, 
the efficient cauſe of truth, light, or cold. 2 
Our identity is perceived by conſciouſneſs; tity of 
but conſciouſneſs is as different from iden- 


tity, as the underſtanding is different from ? _ 
truth, as paſt events are different from me- the cu 
mory, as colours from the power of ſee- ame 
ing. Conſciouſneſs of identity is fo far from hcſore 
conſtituting identity, that it preſuppoſes it. | 

the nary 


An animal might continue the ſame being, 
and yet not be conſcious of its identity; 
which is probably the caſe with many of ft ed 
the brute creation; nay, which is often the . 
caſe with man himſclf, When we ſlecpf 7 
without dreaming, or fall into a ſainting con; 
fit ®, or rave in @ fever, and often too ul 
ou} 


* The fullowiag cal, whih M. Crore gave is to „ 
Acadeiy of Boicices, b the mail extracerdiuery Wkance of tu 4 
trrupicd conkiuulnch 1 have ever heard ff, A&A acblenan 517 
Lauſannc, as he was ghving ordars ts 6 ſervant, fuddeuly 14187 
his Speech and all by deales, Difteront remedies were tat 
without cee for tis months ; during all which Game be & 
peared ty lu wn „ deep flovp, wr deliquinmy WHU varkous bymnp 
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our ordinary dreams, we loſe all ſenſe of our 
identity, and yet never conceive that our iden- 
tity has ſuffered any interruption or change: 
the moment we awake or recover, we are con- 
ſcious that we are the ſame individual beings 
ve were before. 

Many doubts and difficulties have been 
ſtarted about our manner of conceiving iden- 
tity of perſon under a change of ſubſtance. 
Plutarch tells us, that in the time of Deme- 
rom — trius Phalereus, the Athenians ſtill preſerved 
the cuſtom of ſending every year to Delos the 
ame galley which, about a thouſand years 
from | before, had brought Theſeus and his com- 


s it, pany 
eing. 
ty = narration, At laſt, alter fome chirurgical operatiors, at 


* 


I 
"al ed. When be recovered, the fervant to whom he had been 


8 the end of fix months Lis fpeech and ſenſes were luddenly re- 


8 giving orders when he was firſt fcized with the diltemper, haps 
| nm aaa he agked vhethcr he had exec ited his 

commilion ; not being fenfible, e keems, that any interval of 
nc, except, perhaps & very ſhort one, had claplcd during his 
8 Hinds, He lived tes years aftcr, and dicd of another dileate. 
= bee L' Hifloire ds # Academic M 61; de, Sci, por Vauuks 
1 . £0749, / 66. Ven deten ate relates this Rory in his coms 
| mentarics an eee eee eee, wndcr the head e; 
T mention it chiefly with & view ts tt reader's amwement ; 
4% % is e ee the evidence, and eee os dilbdieve as be 
+ wad ns But that contiouinels may be interrupted by + Laid 
he eee, without any bange bn Ou! Dutiulics of Gur OWB ee 
dy, 1 know by wy owes cxporignce, 1 aw cherdtore fully pos, 
ciked i dudes, that the entity of this Wbitance, which ee wy Woul, 
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pany from Crete ; and that it then uſed to, 
be a queſtion in the ſchools, how this could 
be the ſame veſſel, when every part of its 
materials had been changed oftner thanÞ 
once It is aſked, how a tree can be ac- 
counted the ſame, when, from a plant of an 
inch long, it has grown to the height of fifty 
feet ; and how identity can be aſcribed to the . 
human body, fince its parts are n 
changing, ſo that not one particle of the body 
I now have, belonged to the body I had twenty | 
years ago. i 

It were well, if metaphyſicians would think 
more and ſpeak leſs on theſe ſubjects : 4 


would then find, that the difficultics fo much] N 
complained of are rather verbal than real. ceptic 


Was there a ſingle Athenian, who did not Of 
know in what reſpects the galley of Theſeus 
continued the ſame, and in what reſpects it 
was changed ? It was the ſame in reſpect of 
its name, its deſtination, its ſhape perhaps, © 
and ſize, and ſome other particulars ; in te- 
ſpect of its ſubſtance, it was altogether diſ- 
ferent, And when one party in the ſchools 


maintained, that it was the ſame, and ther"? 
other, that it was not the ſame, all the d- 
ference between them was this, that the our 


wicd 
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oſed the word ſame in one ſenſe, and the o- 
ther in another. 
S The identity of vegetables is as eaſily con- 
3 ceived, No man imagines, that the plant 
of an inch long is the ſame in ſubſtance 
with the trec of fifty feet. The latter is by 
the vulgar ſuppoſed to retain all the ſubſtance 
of the former, but with the addition of an 
S immenſe quantity of adventitious matter. 
Thus far, and no further, do they ſuppoſe 
© the ſubſtance of the tree to continue the ſame. 
They call it, however, the ſame tree; and 
zar the ſame it is, in many reſpecto, which, to 
they every perſon of common ſenſe, are obvious 
nach enough, though not caſily expreſſed in uncx- 

F ceptionable language. 
N Of the changes made in the human body 


eu! by attrition, the vulgar have no notion, 

4s u They believe the ſubſtance of a full-grown 
& of body to continue the ſame, notwithſtanding 
haps, | F* being ſometimes fatter, and ſometimes 
n fe- leancr ; even as they ſuppoſe the ſubſtance of 
- dif, all to be the ſame before and after it is 
noch Vlaiſtered, or painted, They therefore do not 
1 the <ibe to it identity of perſon, and diverſity 
di- ſubliance, but 4 real and proper identity 
one eth of ſubſtance and perſon, Of the iden- 


may uty of the budy while increating in ſtature, 


hey conceive, nearly in the ſane way, 40 of 
b thc 
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the identity of vegetables: they know in what | 


reſpects it continues the ſame, and in what re- 


ſpects it becomes different; there is no con- 
fuſion in their notions ; they never ſuppoſe it 
to be different in thoſe reſpects in which they 
know it to be the ſame. 

When philoſophers ſpeak of the identity 
of the human body, they muſt mean, not 
that its ſubſtance is the ſame, for this they 
ſay is perpetually changing ; but that it is 
the ſame, in reſpet of its having been all 


along animated with the ſame vital and think. i 


ing principle, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name, 
marked with the ſame or ſimilar features, 
placed in the ſame relations of life, Kc. 
It muſt be obvious to the intelligent reader, 
that the difficulties attending this ſubject ariſe . 
not from any embiguity or intricacy in our 
notions or judgments, for theſe are extremely 
clear, but from our way of expreſſing them 
| in which an object continucs 
the ſame, are often ſo blended with thoſe in 
which it has becom« different, that we cannot Þ 
fng proper words for marking the diſtinction, , 
and therefore muſt have recourile 10 tedigut Z 


the 


and obſcure circumlocutions. 
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has the identity of our mind. We cannot aſcribe 
re. I <xtenſfion or ſolidity to the ſoul, far leſs any 
increaſe or diminution of ſolid or extended 

Here, therefore, there is no ground 
for diſtinguiſhing diverſity of ſubſtance from 
identity of perſon. Our foul is the very 
ſame being now it was yeſterday, laſt year, 
twenty years ago. This is a dictate of com- 
mon ſenſe, an intuitive truth, which all man- 
kind, by the law of their nature, do and 
muſt believe, and the contrary of which is 
$ inconceivable, We have perhaps changed 
many of our principles; we may have ac- 
quired many new ideas and notions, and 
$ loſt many of thoſe we once had ; but that 
the ſubſtance, eſſence, or perſonality, of the 
Hul, has ſuffered any change, increaſe, or 
diminution, we never have ſuppoſcd, nor can 
L ſuppoſe, New faculties have perhaps appear- 
ed, with which we were formerly unacquaint- 
Wed; but theſe we cannot conceive to have 
aſſected the identity of the ſoul, any more than 
barning to write, or to play on a muſical in- 
frument, is conceived to affect the identity of 
8 the hand or than the perception of harmony 
the firit time one hears muſic, is conceived to 
| affect the identity of 


the car 
F But 
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But if we perceive our identity by conſci- 
ouſneſs, and if the acts of conſciouſneſs by 
which we perceive it be interrupted, how can 
we know that our identity is not interrupted? 
I anſwer, The law of our nature determines 
us, whether we will or not, to believe that 
we continue the ſame thinking beings. The 
interruption of conſciouſneſs, whether more 
or leſs frequent, makes no change in this 
belief, My perception of the viſible crea- 
tion is every moment interrupted by the 
winking of my eyes. Am I therefore to 
belicve, that the vitible univerſe, which 1 
this moment perccive, is not the faine with 
the viſible univerte I perceived laſt moment 
Then muſt I alio believe, that the cxiſtence 


of 
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of the univerſe depends on the motion of my 
eye-lids ; and that the muſcles which move 
them have the power of creating and anni- 
hilating worlds. 

To conclude : That our ſoul exiſts, and 
continues through life the ſame individual 
being, is a dictate of common ſenſe ; a truth 
which the law of our nature renders it im- 
poſſible for us to diſbelieve ; and in regard 
to which, we cannot ſuppoſe ourſelves in an 
error, without ſuppoſing our faculties falla- 
cious, and conſequently diſclaiming all con- 
viction, and all certainty, and diſavowing the 
diſtinction between truth and falſhood, 


eres 


IV. 


Of the Evidense of Memory. 


TH E evidence of memory commands our 

belief as efleAually as the evidence of 
| ſenſe, I cannot poſſibly doubt, with regard 
to any of my tranſactions of yeſterday which 1 
now remember, whether I performed them 
| Or not, That 1 dined to-day, and was in 
| bed laſt night, is as certain to me, as that 
I preſent fee the colour of this paper, If 
we had ng memory, knowledge and expe» 
1 2 rene 
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rience would be impoſſible ; and if we had 
any tendency to diſtruſt our memory, know- 
ledge and experience would be of as little 
uſe in directing our conduct and ſentiments, 
as our dreams now are. Sometimes we 
doubt, whether in a particular caſe we ex- 
ert memory or imagination ; and our belief 
is ſuſpended accordingly : but no ſooner do 
we become conſcious, that we remember, than 
conviction inſtantly takes place ; we ſay, 1 
am certain it was fo, for now I remember I 
was an eye-witneſs, 

But who is it that teacheth the child to 
believe, that yeſterday he was puniſhed, be- 
cauſe he remembers to have been puniſhed 
veſterday ? Or, by what argument will you 
convince him, that, notwithſtanding his re- 
membrance, he ought not to believe that 
he was puniſhed yeſterday, becauſe memor\ 
is fallacious * The matter depends not on 
education or rezſuning, We truſt to the 
evidence of memory, becauſe we cannot help 
truſting to it, The ſame Providence that 
endued us with memory, without any car 
of ours, endued us alſo with an inſtinctive 
propenſity to believe in it, previouſly to 4 
reaſoning and experience. Nay, all reaſon 
ng ſuppoſes thc teſtimony of memory to be 
authentic : for, without waſting inplicit) 
ty this tellimony, mg tain of Yealunimny 
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could be proſecuted ; we could never be con- 
vinced, that the concluſion is fair, if we did 
not remember the ſeveral ſteps of the argument, 
and if we were not certain that this remem- 
brance is not fallacious. 

The diverſitics of memory in different men 
are very remarkable ; and in the ſame man 
the remembrance of ſome things is more 
laſting, and more lively, than that of others. 
Some of the ideas of memory ſeem to decay 
gradually by length of time; ſo that there 
may be ſume things which 1 diſtinctly re- 
membered ſevep years ago, but which at pre- 
ſent 1 remember very imperfectly, and which 
in ſeven years more (if I live ſo long) 1 ſhall 
have utterly forgotten, Hence ſome have 
been led to think, that the evidence of me- 
mory decays gradually, from abſolute cer- 
tainty, through all the degrees of probabi- 
lity, down to that duſpenſe of judgment 
which we call doubt, They ſcem to have 
imagined, that the vivacity of the idea is in 
lome fort uecellary to the eſtabliſhment of be- 
lief, Nay, one author has gone fo far as 


40 lay, that belief is nothing clic but this vi- 
vacity of idcas ; as it we never believed what 
we have ny lively cunception of, nur doubted 
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of any thing of which we have a lively con- 
ception. But this doctrine is ſo abſurd, that 
it hardly deſerves a ſerious confutation. I have 
a much more lively idea of Don Quixote than 
of the preſent King of Pruſſia ; and yet I be- 
lieve that the latter docs cxiſt, and that the 
former never did. When I was a ſchoolboy, 
I read an abridgment of the hiſtory of Robin- 
ſon Cruſoe, and believed every word of it; 
ſince I grew up, I have read that ingenious 
work at large, and conſequently have a much 
hivelier conception of it than before ; yet now 
I] believe the whole to he a fiction, Some 
months ago I read the Treatiſe of Human Na- 
ture, and have at preſent a pretty clear re- 
membrance of its contents ; but I ſhall pro- 
bably forget the greater part in a ſhort time. 
When this happens, 1 ought not, according 
to Mr, Houmsy's theory, to believe that I ever 
read it, As long, however, as my faculties 
remain unimpaired, I fear 1 ſhall hardly be 
able to bring myſelſ to this pitch of ſcepti- 
(im, No, no; I (hall ever have good reaſon 
6 remember my having read that book, how 
ever imperſett my remembrance may be, and 
however little ground I may have to congra- 
tulate myicl upon my ACC UALITANCE with 
1 
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The vivacity of a perception docs not ſeem 
neceſſary to our belief of the exiſtence of the 
object perceived. I fee a town afar off; its 
viſible magnitude is not more than an inch 
ſquare, and therefore my perception of it is 
neither lively nor diſtinct ; and yet I as cer- 
tainly believe that town to exiſt, as if I were 
in the centre of it. I fee an obhſect in motion 
on the top of yonder hill ; I cannot diſcern 
whether it be a man, or a horſe, or both; I 
therefore excrt no belief in regard to the claſs 
or ſpecics of objects to which it belongs, but 
I believe with as much aſſurance that it exiſts, 
as if I aw it diſtinctly in all its parts and di- 
menſions. We have never any doubt of the 
exiſtence of an object fo long as we are ſure 
that we perccive it by our lenſes, whether 
the perception be ſtrong or weak, diſtinct or 
confuſed ; but whenever we begin 10 doubt 
whether the Gject be perceived by our 
ſenſes, or whether we only imagine that we 
perceive it, then we likewile begin 10doubt of 
its exiſtence. 

Theſe obſervations are aprlicable to me- 
mory, I faw 2 certain object lune years 
ago; my remembrance of i is lee diflindt 
NOW than it was thc day alter 1 ſaw it-; 
but I believe tac CY ide te *» Of ng, 
as much at rect av 1 did dan, in eat d 
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to all the parts of it which I now am conſci- 
ous that I remember. Let a paſt event be ever 
ſo remote in time, if I am conſcious that 1 
remember it, I ſtill believe, with equal aſ- 
ſurance, that this event did once take place : 
for what is memory, but a conſciouſneſs of 
cur having formerly done or perceived ſome- 
thing? And if it be true, that ſomething is 
perceived or done at this preſent moment, 
it will always be true, that at this moment 
that thing was perceived or done, The 
evidence of memory does not decay in pro- 
ion as the ideas of memory become leſs 
lively; as long as we are conſcious that we 
remember, ſo long will the evidence attending 
that remembrance produce abſolute certainty ; 
and abſolute certainty admits not of degrees, 
Indeed, as was already obſerved, when re- 
membrance becomes ſo obſcure, that we arc 
at a loſs to determine whether we remember or 
only magine an event,—in this caſe belief will 
be ſuſpended till we become certain Whether 
we remember or not ; whenever we become 
certain that we do remember, conviction in- 
itantly ariſcs, 
Some have ſuppoſed that the evidence of 
memory ie liable to become uncertain, be- 
aue we are not well enough acquainted 
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mine, whether the one or the other be exert- 
ed in regard to the events or facts we may have 
occaſion to contemplate. ** You ſay, that 
* while you only imagine an event, you nei- 
ther believe nor diſbelieve the exiſtence or 
*« reality of it; but that as ſoon as you be- 
come conſcious that you remember an e- 
vent, you inſtantly believe it to have been 
** real, You muſt then know with certainty 
** the difference between memory and imagi- 
nation, and be able to tell by what marks 
you diſtinguiſh the operations of the ſor- 
mer from thoſe of the latter. If you can- 
„not do this, you may miſtake the one far 
* the other, and think that you imagine when 
vou really remember, and that you remember 
hen you only imagine. That belief, there- 
* fore, muſt be very ous and uncer- 
'* tain, which is built upon the evidence of 
memory, ſince this evidence is ſo apt to be 
„ confounded with the viſionary cxhibitions 
'* of imagination, which, by your own ac- 
„ knowledgment, can never conſtitute 2 
” foundation for true rational belle. This 
| i an objection according w the intl 
made, which, without coululting experiencs, 
pleulible words can be put 
| Sogether bn the form of au argument : but 
| 0s abjettion will have nu credit with thoie 
| Wha whpowicdge vitizÞstr wnftin fave grin» 
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ciples of conviction, and who have more faith 
in their own feelings than in the ſubtleties of 
logic. 
It is certain the vulgar are not able to give 
a ſatisfactory account of the difference be- 
tween memory and imagination ; even phi- 
loſophers have not been fo ſucceſ ful as could 
have been wiſhed, in their attempts to illu- 
ſtrate this point. Mr, Hums tells us, that 
ideas of memory are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
of imagination by the ſuperior vivacity of the 
former *, This may ſometimes, but cannot 
always, be true : for ideas of imagination are 
oft miſtaken for objects of ſenſe ; ideas of me- 
mory never, The former, therefore, muſt 
often be more lively than the latter ; for, ac- 
cording to Mr, Hunt own account, all 
ideas are weaker than impreſſions, or infor- 
mations of ſenſe +, Dreaming perſons, luna- 
tics, ſtage- players, enthuſiaſts, and all who luppot 
are agitated by fear, or other violent paſ- BW wich; 
fhions, arc apt te miſtake ideas of imagination Hint 
for real things, and the perception of thoſe 
16cas lor real ſenſation, And the ſame thing is 
often experienced by perſons of ſtrong fan 
Cy, and great fenfibility of temper, at a time 
when they are not troubled with any tempo- 
rary lis e wratianality or viddent paſſion. % to 4 
But 1 d:camk 
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ith But whatever difficulty we may find in de- 
fining or deſcribing memory, fo as to diſtin- 
guiſh it from imagination, we are never at 


ive any loſs about our own meaning, when we 
be- ſpeak of remembering and of imagining. We 
Phi- Wail know what it is to remember, and what it 
uld Wis to imagine: a tetroſpect to former experi- 
= ence always attends the exertions of memo- 
that 


ry ; but thoſe of imagination are not attend- 
hoſe Wed with any ſuch retroſpect. I remember to 
have ſeen a lion, and I can imagine an elephant 
nnot or centaur, which I have never ſeen, Every 
are body who uſes theſe words knows very well 
me- what they mean, whether he be able to ex- 
plain his meaning by other words or not, 
The truth is, that when we remember, we 
generally know that we remember ; when we 
Imagine, we generally know that we imagine“: 
ſuch is our conſtitution, We therefore do not 
luppoſe the evidence of memory uncertain, not» 
withſtanding that we may be at a loſs to en- 
plan the difference between that faculty and 
imagination: this difference is perfectly known 
toevery man by «experience, though perhaps 
1 man can fully expreſs it in words, There 

| arc 
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are many things very familiar to us, which we 
have no words to s. I cannot deſcribe 
or define, either a red colour, which I know 
to be a ſimple object, or a white colour, which 
I know to be a compoſition of ſeven colours: 
but will any one hence infer, that I am ig- 
norant of their difference, ſo as not to know, 
when 1 look on ermine, whether it be white 
or red? Let it not then be ſaid, that becauſe 
I cannot define memory and imagination, 
therefore I am ignorant of their difference ; 
I, and every perſon of a ſound mind, know 
their difference, and can with certainty de- 
termine, when it is that we exert the one, 
and when it is that we exert the other. 


er. . 


Of Reaſoning from the Effet to the Caufe, 


I Left my chamber an hour ago, and nov 
at my return find « book on my table, the 
lize, and binding, and contents of Which 
are fo remarkable, that I am certain it w# 
not here when 1 went out ; and that I new 
ſaw it before, I aſk, who brought & 
book ; and am told, that no body ha c. 
1 
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tered my apartment fince I left it. That, 
ſay I, is tmpoſſible, I make a more parti - 
cular inquiry; and a ſervant, in whoſe ve- 
racity I can confide, aſſures me, that he has 
had his eye on my chamber-door the whole 
day, and that no perſon has entered it but 
myſelf only. Then, fay I, the perſon who 
brought this book muſt have come in by the 
window or the chimney ; for it is impeſſuble 
that this book could have come hither of it- 
ſelf. The ſervant bids me remember, that 
my chimney is too narrow to admit any hu- 
man creature, and that the window is ſecured 
on the inſide in ſuch a manner that it cannot 
be opened from without, I examine the 
walls; it is evident no breach has been made; 
and there is but one door to the apartment, 
What hall I think ? If the fervant's report 
be true, and if the book have not been brought 
by any viſible agent, it mult have come in a 
miraculous manner, by the interpoſition of 
ſome inviſible cauſe ; for (full I muſt repeat, 
that without ſome cauſe it could net pa l 
have come hither, 

Let the reader confider the caſe, and 
deliberate with him whether I think ir- 
rationally on this occalon, of expreſs my- 
{Gf £00 firongly, when I ſpeak of the in- 

puſobilty of a book appearing in my cham- 
| wer without ſome cet of its appearance, 
either 
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either viſible or inviſible. I would not wil- 
lingly refer ſuch a phenomenon to a miracle; 
but ſtill a miracle is poſſible ; whereas it is 
abſolutely impoſſible that this could have 
happened without a cauſe; at leaſt it ſeems 
to me to be as real an impoſſibility, as that a 
part ſhould be greater than the whole, or that 
things equal to one and the ſame thing ſhould 
be unequal to one another, And I preſume 
the reader will be of my opinion; for, in all 
my intercourſe with others, and after a care- 
ful examination of ray own mind, I have 
never found any reaſon to think, that it is 
poſſible ſor human, or for a rational crea- 
ture, to conceive a thing beginning to exiſt, 
and proceed from no cauſe, 

I pronounce it therefore to be an axiom, 
clear, certain, gad undeniable, That what- 
* ever beginn to exiſt, proceedeth from 

* ſome caule, 1 cannot bring myſelf to 
4 that the reverſe of any geometrical 
axiom is more «hivrd than the reverſe of 
this: and therelore 1 am as certain of the 
truth of this, as 1 can be of the truth of 
the other ; and cannot, without contradifting 


mylclf, and d0nz VINCE 10 my nature, even 
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will not in the leaſt affect the truth of the 
maxim. If it be demonſtrable, we can then 
aſſign a reaſon for our belief of it: if it be 
intuitive, it is on the ſame footing with other 
intuitive axioms ; that is, we believe it, 
becauſe the law of our nature renders it im- 
poſſible for us to diſbelieve it. 

In proof of this maxim it hath been ſaid, 
that nothing can produce itſelf, But this 
truth is not more evident than the truth to 
| be proved, and therefore is no rational proof 
it all. Nay, this laſt propoſition ſeems to 
be only a different and leſs proper way of 
expreſſing the ſame thing. Nothing can 
produce itſelf that is, every thing pro- 
duced muſt be produced by ſome other 
thing ;that is, every effet muſt proceed 
from a cauſe z and that is, (for all effects be- 
ing poſterior to their cauſes, muſt neceſſarily 
have a beginning) © every thing beginning 
to exiſt proccedeth from ſome cauſe,” 
Other arguments have been offered in proof 
of this maxim, which 1 think are ſufficient- 
ly confuted by Mr, Hume, in his Treatiſe 
of Human Nature®, This maxim therefore 
he afltirms, and I allow, to be not demon- 
ltrably certain, But he further affirms, chat 
„ie not intuitively certain; in which 1 can- 
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not agree with him. All certainty,” 
ſays he, ** ariſes from the compariſon of 
* ideas, and from the diſcovery of ſuch re- 
* lations as are unalterable fo long as the 
ideas continue the ſame: but the only re- 
© lations * of this kind are reſemblance, 
proportion in quantity and number, de- 
„ grees of any quality, and contrariety ; 
* none of which is implied in the maxim, 
*« Whatever begins to exiſt, proceeds from fome 
* cauſe ; that maxim therefore is not in- 
* tuitively certain. — This argument, if it 
prove any thing at all, would prove, that 
the maxim is not even certain ; for we are 
here told, that it has not that character or 
quality from which all certainty ariſes, 
But, if 1 miſtake not, both the premiſes 
of this ſyllogiſm are falſe, In the firſt place, 
I cannot admit, that all certainty ariſes from 
= compariſon of ideas, I am certain of the 
exiſtence of myſelf, and of the other things 
that afſet my ſenſes; I am certain, that 
„ whatever is, is; and yet I cannot con- 
ceive, that any compariſon of ideas is ne- 
ceſlary 

„ Thee ae, according to Mr, Hows, deen different 
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ceſſary to produce theſe convictions in my 
mind. Perhaps I cannot ſpeak of them 
without uſing words expreſſive of relation; 
but the ſimple act or perception of the un- 
derſtanding by which I am conſcious of 
chem, implies not any compariſon that I 
can diſcover. If it did, then the ſimpleſt 
intuitive truth requires proof, or illuſtra- 
tion at leaſt, before it can be acknowledged 
as truth by the mind; which I preſume 
will not be found warranted by experience. 
Whether others are conſcious of making ſuch 
a compariſon, before they yield aſſent to the 
ſimpleſt intuitive truth, I know not; but 


this I know, that my mind is often conſcious 


of certainty where no ſuch compariſon has 
been made by me. I acknowledge, indeed, 
that no certain truth can become an object of 
E ſcience, till it be expreſſed in words ; that, if 
SE expreſſed in words, it muſt aſſume the form 
of a propoſition ; and that every propoſition, 
being either affirmative or negative, muſt 
: imply 2 compariſon of ne thing or ſubject, 
8 with that quality or circumitance which is 
8 aftirmed or denied, to belong to, or agree 
with it: and therefore 1 acknowledge, that 
in ſcience all certainty may be ſaid to ariſe 
from a compariſon of ideas, But the gene- 
ml, of mankind believe many things as 
certain, which they never thought of ex- 
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preſſing in words. An ordinary man be- 
lieves, that himſelf, his family, his houſe, 
and cattle, exiſt; but, in order to produce 
this belief in his mind, is it neceſſary, that Ugu 
he compare thoſe objects with the general | — 
idea of exiſtence or non-exiſtence, ſo as 

to diſcern their agreement with the one, 
or diſagreement with the other? I cannot 
think it; at leaſt, if he has ever made ſach 
a compariſon, it muſt have been without his 
knowledge ; for I am convinced, that, if we 
were to ask him the queſtion, he would 
not und-rſtand us. 

Sccondly, ] apprehend, that Mr. Hum 
has not cnumeroted all the relations which, 
when diſcovered, give riſe to certainty, I 
am certain, that I am the ſame perſon to-day 
I was yeſterday, Mr. Hur indeed will 
not allow that this is poſſible “. I cannot 
help 't ; I 2m certain notw.thitanding ; and 
| flatter my ich, there are not many perſous 
in the world who would think this ſentiment 
of mine a paradox, I ſay, chen, I am cer- 
tain, that 1 am the ſame perion 10-day I ws 
yelicrday, tow, the relation exprefied in 
this propobition us not reſemblance, nor pro- 
portion in quantity and number, nor degrees 
of any common quality, nor Contrancty * 
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it is a relation different from all theſe ; it is 
identity or ſameneſs. That London is con- 


S tiguous to the Thames, is a propoſition which 


many of the moſt ſenſible people in -Europe 
hold to be certainly true; and yet the re- 
lation expreſſed in it is none of thoſe four 
which our author ſuppoſes to be the ſole 
proprietors of certainty, For it is not in 
reſpect of reſemblance, of proportion in 
quantity or number, of contrariety, or of 
degrees in any common quality, that London 
and the Thames are here compared, but 
purely in reſpect of place or ſituation. 

Again, that the foregoing maxim is nei- 
ther intuitively nor demonſtrably certain, our 
author attempts to prove from this con- 
fideration, that we cannot demonſtrate the 

tbility of the contrary, Nay, the con- 
trary, he ſays; is not inconceivable ; © for 
* we can Conceive an object non-exiſtent 
„this momegt, and exiſtent the next, with» 
* out joining it to the idea of a cauſe, which 


is an iden altogether distinct and different,” 


© But this, I preſume, is not à fair ſtate of the 


caſes, Can we conceive a thing beginning 
to exiſt, and yet bring ourſelves to think 
that @ cauſe is not neceſſary to the pro- 
duction of uch 8 thing ? If we can- 


ly, 


(1 ain ſure 1 Cannot), then is the con- 
ary of this maxim, when fauly ſtated, 
tuund 


(3 2 
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found to be truly and properly inconceiv- 
able. 

But whether the contrary of this maxim 
be inconceivable or not, the maxim itſelf may 
be intuitively certain, Of intuitive, as well 
as of demonſtrable truths, there are dif- 
ferent kinds. It is a character of ſome, that 
their contraries are inconceivable : ſuch are 
the axioms of geometry. But of many other 
intuitive truths, the contrarics are conceiv- E 
able, © I do feel a hard body; —“ I do not 
feel a hard body ;”—theſe propoſitions are 
equally conceivable : the firſt is true, for 1 
have a pen between my fingers ; but I cannot 
prove its truth by argument; therefore its 
truth is perceived intuitively, 
Thus far we have argued for the ſake of 
argument, and oppoſed metaphyſic to meta- 
phyſic “, in order to prove, that our author 
reaſoning on the preſent ſubject is not con- 
clufive, It is now time to enter into the 
merits of the cauſc, and conlider the mat- 
ter philolophically, that is, according to fat. th 
and_exprficncc, And in this way wc bring 
40 „ very ſhort iſſue, The point in dif 
pute ie, Whether this maxim, © What 
* ever begins to exit, proceeds from ſom 
* cauſe, be intuitively certain, or m0 


That | 
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That the mind naturally and neceſſarily aſſents 


to it without any doubt, and conſiders its con- 
$ trary as impoſſible, I have already ſhewn; the 
maxim, therefore, is certainly true. That it 
cannot, by any argument, or medium of proof, 
be rendered more evident than it is when firſt 
S apprehended by the mind, is alſo certain; for 
it i of itſelf as evident as any propoſition that 
can be urged in proof of it. If, therefore, 
S this maxim be true, (as every rational being 
© fecls, and acknowledges), it is a principle 
of common ſenſe; we believe it, not be- 
cauſe we can give a reaſon, but becauſe, by 
the law of our nature, we muſt belicve it. 


Our opinion of the neceſſity of a cauſe 


to the production of every thing that hath 
beginning, is by Mr. Hun ſuppoſed to 
S ariſe from obſervation and experience, It is 


true, that in our experience we have never 


ound any thing beginning to exiſt, and pro- 
ceeding from no cauſe ; but I imagine it will 


mot appear, that our belief of this axiom 
hath experience for its foundation, For let 
fit be remarked, that ſome children, at a 
ume when their experience is very ſcanty, 
em to be as ſenſible of the truth of this 


Saviom, as many perſons arrived 2! maturity, 


I do not mean, that they ever 10, vut bt in 


Ne form of a propoſition ; or that, if they 


ore to hear it repeated in that form, they 
ö would 
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would inſtantly declare their aſſent to it; 
for a propoſition can never be rationally af. 
ſented to, except by thoſe who underſtand 
the meaning of the words that compoſe it: 
but I mean, that theſe children have a na- 
tural propenſity to inquire after the cauſe 
of any effect or event that engages their at- 
tention ; which they would not do, if the 
view of an event or effect did not ſuggeſ 
to them, that a cauſe is neceſſary to its pro- | 
duction, Their curioſity in aſking the res- 
ſons and cauſes of cvcry thing they ſee ani 
hear, is often very temerkable, and riſes even 
to impcertinence 3 at leaſt it is called fo wha FE 
one is not pre pared to give them an anſwer. J 
I have know a child to break open his drum, 1 
to {ec if he could diſcover the cauſe of it : 
extraordinary ſound ; and that at the hazard I 
of rendering the plaything unſerviceable 
and of being puniſhed for his indiſcretion. ; 
If the ardor of this curioſity were alway 
proportioned to the extent of a child's Exp : 
ce, of to the care his teachers have tales 
to make him attentive to the net d | 
Hatte on cauſes, we might then aſcribe if 
40 tic power of education, or to 8 Lab ; 
10 tractcd by Co prot iCTICE, But every . 
who has had en opportunity of converbutt 
with children, knows that this is not Us i 
take, and tht their curichty canes , 

v 
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wiſe be accounted for, than by ſuppoſing it 
inſtinctive, and, like all other inſtinAs, ſtrong- 
er in ſome minds, and weaker in others, 


independently on experience and education, 


and in conſequence of the appointment of that 
Being who hath been pleaſed to make one 
man differ from another in his intellectual 
accompliſhments, 2s well as in his features, 
complexion, and ſize, Nor let it be imagined, 
becauſe ſome children are in this reſpect 
more curious than others, that therefore the 
belicf of this maxim is inſtinctive in ome 
minds only : the maxim may be equally be- 
lieved by all, notwithſtanding this diverſity. 
For do we not find a ſimilar diverſity in the 
genius of different men? Some men have a 
philoſophical turn of mind, and love to in- 
veſligate cauſes, and to have a reaſon ready 
on every occafion ; others are indifferent as 
to thele matters, being ingroſied by Qludies 
of anether kind, And yet 1 preſume it will 
be found, that the truth of this maxim is 
felt by every man, though perhaps many 
men never thought of Putting tei words in 
the form of propoſition, 

We repeat, therefore, that this axiom is 
one of the prin iples of common ſenile, which 
every ration mind docs and muſt acknow- 
ledg. to be tug; nd becaule it can be 
proved, but becauſe the law of nature de- 
141111004 
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termines us to believe it without proof, and 
to look upon its contrary as perfectly abſurd, 
impoſſible, and inconceiveable. 

The axiom now before us is the founda- 
tion of the moſt important argument that 
ever employed human reaſon ; I mean that 
which, from the works that are created, 
evinces the eternal power and godhead of 
the Creator. That argument, as far as it 
reſolves itſelf into this axiom, is properly a 
demonſtration, being a clear deduction from 
a ſelf-evident principle; and therefore no man 
can pretend to underſtand it without feeling 
it to be concluſive, 80 that what the Pfal- 
miſt ſays of the atheiſt is literally true, N. 
i: a foil; as really irrational as if he refuſed 
to be convinced by a mathematical demon- 
ſtration, Nay, he is more irrational ; be- 
cauſe there is no truth demonſtrated in ma- 
thematics which ſo many powers of our na- 
ture conſpire to ratify, and with which the 
minds of the whole rational creation are ſo 
deeply imprefied, The contemplation of the 
Jiivine Nature is the moſt uſcful and the 
molt ennobling exerciſe in which our facul- 
tics can be engaged, and recommends itfell 
eber, mn (1 ound judgment and EO 
lle, as the moſt durable and moſt perfed 
ment that can poſſibly fall to the hare 
vs any crcatced being, BSeeptics may wiangle, 
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and mockers may blaſpheme; but the pious 
man knows by evidence too ſublime for their 
comprehenſion, that his affections are not 
miſplaced, and that his hopes ſhall not be 
diſappointed ; by evidence which, to every 
ſound mind, is fully ſatisfactory; but which, 
to the humble and tender-hearted, is altoge- 
ther overwhelming, irreſiſtible, and divine. 
That many of the objects in nature have 
had a beginning, is obvious to our own ſenſes 
and memory, or confirmed by unqueſtionable 
teſtimony : theſe, therefore, according to the 
axiom we are here conſidering, mult be be- 


lieved to have proceeded from a cauſe ade- 


quate at leaſt to the effects produced. That 


E the whole ſenſible univerſe hath to us the 
| appearance of an effect, of ſomething which 


once was not, and which exiſts not by any 
neceſſity of nature, but by the arbitrary ap- 
pointment of ſome powerful and intelligent 
cauſe different from and independent on it ; 
that the univerſe, I tay, has this ap- 
pearance, cannot be denicd : and that it is 
What it appears to be, an effi ; that it had 
« beginning, and was not from eternity, is 


' proved by every tort of evidence the ſubject 


Will admit. And if ſo, we offer violence to 
our underſtanding, when we attempt to be- 
lev that the whole univerſe does not proceed 
from 
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from ſome cauſe ; and we argue unphiloſophi- 
cally and irrationally, when we endeavour to 
diſprove this natural and univerſal ſuggeſtion 
of the human mind. 

It is true, the univerſe is, as one may ſay, 
a work fu generts, altogether ſingular, and 
ſuch as we cannot properly compare to other 
works ; becauſe indeed all works are compre- 
hended in it. But that natural dictate of the 
mind by which we believe the univerſe to 
have proceeded from a cauſe, ariſes from our 
' conſidering it as an effect; a circumſtance 
in which it is perſectly ſimilar to all works 
whatſoever, The ſingularity of the effect ra- 
ther confirms (if that be poſſible) than weak- 
ens our beef of the neceſlity of a cauſe ; at 
leaſt it makes us more attentive to the cauſe, 
and intereſts us. more 0 eply in it. What 1s 
the wniverte ben a vall 9 of works or 
eie for et, and others ſmall ; 
ſume mere aid fore x '» conſiderable? If 
each 0 , tc east as well as che 
gre LOWHN , cdu e us. lor its production ; bo 
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ounce, nothing leſs than a pound to a pound ; 
but the wing of a gnat, or nothing at all, may 
be a ſufficient counterpoiſe to ten hundred 
thouſand pounds: Are not theſe aſſertions 
too abſurd to deſerve an anſwer ? 
The reader, if he has the misfortune to be 
acquainted with Mr. Hume's Eſſay on a par- 
ticular providence ond a future ftate, will fee, 
that theſe remarks are intended as an anſwer 
to a very ſtrange argument there advanced a- 
gainſt the belief of a Deity. ** The univerſe,” 
we are told, * is an object quite ſingular and un- 
parallelled; no other object that has fallen 
under our obſcrvation bears any ſimilarity 
to it ; neither it nor its cauſe can be com- 
prehended under any known ſpecies ; and 
therefore conccrning the cauſe of che uni- 
* verſe we can ſum no rational concluſion 
* 4t a1," —-1 to any man of ſound 
judgment, viithor that fuggeſtion of his un- 
Sorflanding, winch prompts him to inſct 4 
(aue 110191 an effect, 11%» any dependence 
upon 4 407 64 * ration of his mind, by which 
the et! in duellen is referred to itt genus 
of 4pecies, When he pronounces concern 
ins any beet which hc conceives to have lad 
a beginning, that it mult have proceeded from 
ſome cauſe, docs this judgment neceflarily 
wyly any compariiun of that object with 
#411144 4 @ Bio kind? tf che mew beet 
£11 
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were in every reſpect unlike to other objects, 
would this have any influence on his judgment? 
Would he not acknowledge a cauſe to be as 
neceſſary for the production of the moſt un- 
common, as of the moſt familiar objet ?—If 
therefore I believe, that I myſelf owe my ex- 
iſlence to ſome cauſe, becauſe there is ſome- 
thing in my mind which neceſſarily deter- 
mines me to this belief, I muſt alſo, for the 
very ſame reaſon, believe, that the whole 
univerſe (ſuppoſed to have had a beginning) 
proceeds from ſome cauſe, The evidence of 
both is the ſame, If I believe the firſt and 
not the ſecond, I believe and diſbelieve the 
ſame evidence at the ſame time ; I believe 
that the very ſame ſuggeſtion of my under- 
ſtanding is boch true and falſe, 

Though I were to grant, that, when an 
object is reducible to no known genus, no 
rational inference can be made concerning 
its cauſ-; yet it will not follow, that our in- 
ferences concerning the cauſe of the univerſe 
are irrational, ſuppuling it reaſonable to be- 
lieve that the univerſe had a beginning, If 
there be in the univerſe any thing which is 
reducible to no known genus, Jet it be 
mentioned ; if there be any preſumption for 
the exiſtence of ſuch # thing, let the ſoun- 
dation of that preſumpyton be explained, 

Aud, 
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And, if you pleaſe, I ſhall, for argument's 
ſake, admit, that concerning the cauſe of 
that particular thing, no rational concluſion 
can be formed. But it has never been aſſert- 


ed, that the exiſtence of ſuch a thing is either 


real or probable. Mr. Hun only aſſerts, 


that the univerſe itſelf, not any particular 
] thing in the univerſe, is reducible to no known 


genus, Well then, let me aſk, What is the 


| univerſe? A word? No; it is a vaſt collec- 


tion of things. Are all theſe things reducible 


to genera? Mr. Hume does not deny it.— 


Each of theſe things, then, if it had a begin- 
ning, muſt alſo have had a cauſe ? It muſt.— 
What thing in the univerſe exiſts uncauſed ? 
Nothing.—Is this a rational concluſion ? 80 


it ſeems, —It ſeems, then, that though it be 


rational to aſſign a cauſe to every thing in the 


# univerſe, yet to aſſign 2 cauſe to the univerſe 
is not rational! It is ſhameful thus to trifle 
8 with words,-In fact, this argument of M.. 


Hon, fo highly admired by its author, is 


= no argument at al! It is founded on à diſ- 


tinction that is periealy inconceivable, T wen» 


8 ty hillings laid on a tible make a pound: 
# though you take up theſe twenty ſhillings, 
pet have you not taken up the pound ; you 
F have only taken up twenty ſhillings, If the 
| reader cannot enter into this diſtinAtion, be 


wall 
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will never be able to conceive in what the 
force of Mr. Humr's argument conſiſts. 5 

If the univerſe had a beginning, it muſt Þ 
have had a cauſe. This is a ſelf-evident 
axiom, or at Icaſt an undeniable conſequence | 
of one. We neceflarily aſſent to it; ſuch is 
the law of our nature. If we deny it, we | 
cannot, without abſurdity, believe any thing 
elſe whatſoever ; becauſe we at the ſame time 
deny the authenticity of thoſe inſtinAive ſug- 
geſtions which e - the ſoundation of all truth, 
The Atheiſt will never be able to elude the 
force of this argument, till he can prove, that 
every thing in nature exiſts neceſſarily, inde- 
pendently, and from eternity. | 

If Mr. Hunt s argument be found to turn 
to fo little account, from the fimple confi- 
deration of the univerſe, as exiſting, and as 
having had « beginning, it will appear (if poſ- 
fible) ſtill more irrational, when we take a © 
view of the univerſe, and its parts, as of works © 


curiouſly adapted to certain ends, Their ex- [ | 


iſtence diſplays the necellity of a powerful 


cauſe ; their frame proves the cauſe to be in- 


telligent, good, and wir, The meancit of 
the works of nature, (if any of Nature" 


neceflar * {or thc production of thc ſm alle! 
plant, requires in the cauſe a degree of power, 
inne! 


works may be called moan), the arrangement . 
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intelligence, and wiſdom, which infinitely 


the WY tranſcends the ſublimeſt exertions of human 
oy" ability. What then ſhall we ſay of the cauſe 
— chat produces an animal, a rational foul, a 
— world, a ſyſtem of worlds, an univerſe ? Shall 
TH Le ſay, that infinite power and wiſdom are 


not neceſſary attributes of that univerſal cauſe, 
though they be neceſſary attributes of the 
cauſe that produces a plant? Shall we fay, 
chat the maker of a plant may be acknow- 


4 


* ledged to be powerful, intelligent, and wiſe; 
the becauſe there are many other things in nature 
that chat reſemble a plant; but that we cannot ra- 
de- tionally acknowledge the maker of the uni- 

verſe to be wiſe, powerful, or intelligent, be- 
rs | cauſe there is nothing which the univerſe re- 
nf. I <mbles, or to which it may be compared? 
nn the man who argues in this manner have 


ny meaning to his words ? 
For an anſwer to the other cavils thrown 
gout by Mr. Hunt, in this flimſy cilay, a- 
© eainſt the divine attributes, the reader is re- 
ſerred to the firit part of Butler s Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, It needs not 
be matter of any ſurpriſe, that we name, on 
ais occafion, a book which was publiſhed 
| Wbefore Mr. Hen s eflay was written, With 
Winhdel writers it has long been the faſhion, 
ies frequently indeed with this author than 
in many others), to deliver as de Own, 
; and 


4 
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and as entirely new, objections againſt reli. 
gion, which have been repeatedly and unan- 
ſwerably confuted. This piece of craft gives 
no offence to their diſciples ; theſe gentlemen, F 
if they read at all, generally chuſing to con- 
fine their inquiries to one ſide of the contro- 
verſy: to themſelves it is a conſiderable ſaving 
in the articles of time and invention, 


T5 & 37 #® SD * 


Of Probable or Experimental Reaſoning. 


1 * all our reaſonings from the cauſe tf 
the effect, we proceed on a ſuppoſition, 
| and a belief, that the courſe of nature will 
| continue to be in time to come what will 

experience it to be at preſent, and remem- 

ber it to have been in time paſt, This pre 
ſumption of continuance is the foundation 
of all our judgments concerning future «if 
vents ; and this, in many caſes, determine 

our conviction as eſfectually as any proof «i 

demonſtration whatſoever ; although the co" 
viction ariſing from it be different in kin 
from what is produced by ſtrict demonitoo 
tion, as well as from thoſe kinds of cov 
viction that attend the evidence of fene 
0146 1107) 
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memory, and abſtract intuition, The high- 
eſt degree of conviction in reaſoning from 
cauſes to effects, is called moral certainty 3 
and the inferior degrees reſult from that 
ſpecies of evidence which is called 
lity or verfimilitude, That all men will die; 
that the ſun will riſe to-morrow, and the 
ſea ebb and flow ; that ſleep will continue to 
refreſh, and food to nouriſh us; that the ſame 
articulate ſounds which to-day communicate 
the ideas of virtue and vice, meat and drink, 
* man and beaſt, will to-morrow communi- 
| cate the ſame ideas to the ſame perſons;— 
| no man can doubt, without being account- 
ed a fool. In theſe, and in all other in- 
ſtances where our experience of the paſt has 
been equally extenſive and uniform, our 
„il judgment concerning the future amounts to 
it u moral certainty : we believe, with full aſſu- 
mem rance, or at leaſt without doubt, that the 
s pre- fame laws of nature which have hitherto 
dation operated, will continue to operate as long 
ure (8 45 we foreſee no cauſe to interrupt or hinder 
mine their operation. 

roof But no perſon who attends to his own 
1c co mind will — that in theſe caſes our be 
n kn lief, or conviction, or aſſurance, is the c 
1011148 tet of a proof, or of any thing like if, If 
jf cog Feaſoning be at all employed, it is only in 
bene der to give us & clear view of our paſt en 
emen H perien. 
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perience with regard to the point in queſtion. 
When this view is obtained, reaſoning is no 
longer neceſlary ; the mind, by its own in- 
nate force, and in conſequence of an irreſiſt- 
ible and inſtinctive impulſe, infers the future 
from the paſt, immediatcly, and without the 
intervention of any argument, The ſea has 
ebbed and flowed twice every day in time 
paſt; therefore the ſea will continue to ebb 
and flow twice every day in the time to 
come, —is by no means a logical deduQtion 
of a concluſion from premiſes . 

When our experience of the paſt hath not 
been uniform nor extenſive, our opinion with 
regard to the future falls ſhort of moral cer- 
tainty ; and amounts only to a greater or Jets 
degree of perſuaſion, according to the greater 
vr imaller propurtion of favourable inſtances: 
ve ſay, ſuch an event will probably happen, 
inch another is wholly improbable, Is 
medicine hs proved ſalutary in one inſtance, 
and failed in five, « phyſician would nd 
chuſe to recommend it, except in a deſpe- 
rate caſe; and would then confider its ſuc⸗ 
veſs as a thing rather to be wiſhed than ex» 
peted, un equal number of favours bic aud 
nafavours ble inftences leave the mind in # 


Hate of duſpenſc, without exciting the lug 
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eſt degree of aſſurance on either ſide, ex- 
cept, perhaps, what may ariſe from our be- 
ing more intereſted on the one ſide than on 
the other. A phyſician influenced by ſuch 
evidence would ſay, © My patient may re- 
cover, and he may die: I am ſorry to ſay, 
that the former event is not one whit more 
«« probable than the latter.” When the fa- 
vourable inſtances exceed the unfavourable in 
| number, we begin to think the future event 
in ſome degree probable ; and more or leſs 
ſo, according to the ſurplus of favourable 
inſtances. A few favourable inſtances, with- 
out any mixture of unfavourable ones, render 
| an event probable in a pretty high degree 
but the favourable experience muſt be at once 
extenſive and uniform, before it can produce 
| moral certainty. A man brought into being 
| at maturity, and placed in a deſert iſland, 
| would abandon himſelf to deſpair, when he 
| firſt ſaw the ſun ſet, and the night come on; 
for he could have no expectation that ever 
the day would be renewed, But he is tran- 
"'W ſported with joy, when he again beholds the 
'W glorious orb appearing in the eaſt, and the 
WW heavens and the carth illuminated as before, 
| He again views the declining fun with ap- 
| prebenſion, yet not without hope; the e- 
n night is leſs diſmal than the firſt, but 

H 2 10 
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is ſtill very uncomfortable on account of the 
weakneſs of the probability produced by one 
favourable inſtance. As the inſtances grow 
more numerous, the probability becomes 
ſtronger and ſtronger : yet it may be que- 
ſcioned, whether a man in theſe circum- 
ſtances would ever arrive at ſo high a degree 
of moral certainty in this matter, as we ex- 
perience ; who know, not only that the ſun 
has riſen every day ſince we began to exiſt, 
but alſo that the ſame phenomenon has hap- 


pened regularly for more than five thouſand 
years, without failing in a fingle inſtance. 
The judgment of our great epic poet appears 
no where to more advantage than in his 
eighth book ; where Adam relates to the an- 
gel what paſſed in his mind immediately after 
his awaking into life, The following paſlage 
is at once tranſcendently beautiful, and phi- 
loſophically juſt : 


„ While thus 1 call d, and firay'd | knew not whither, 

4 From where I en drew air, and ft beheld 

+ This happy light, when anſwer none return'd, 

„ On # green ſhady bank, protule of flowers, 

 Penlive 1 fat axe down ; there gentle fleop 

" Fifi found me, ind with foft opprefiien teiz'd 

4 My drouſed fenſe ; wntroubled, theugh I thought 

„ thin war! paſſing 16 my former flats 

Jae, and feribwith 16 A *," | 
Paradiſe Loh, b. 8. I. 36% 
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Adam at this time had no experience of ſleep. 
and therefore could not, with any probability, 
expect that he was to recover from it. Its 
es were attended with feelings ſimi- 
lar to thoſe he had experienced when awak- 
ing from non-exiſtence, and would natural- 
ly ſuggeſt that idea to his mind; and as he 
had no reaſon to expect that his life was to 
continue, would intimate the probability 
again upon the verge of an in- 


Now it is evident, from what hath been 


Already ſaid, that the degree of probability 
| muſt be intuitively perceived, or the degree 
of aſſurance ſpontancouſly and inſtinctively 
excited in the mind, upon the bare conſi- 
= deration of the inſtances on either fide ; and 
chat without any medium of argument to 
connect the future event with the paſt ex- 


perience, Reaſoning may be employed in 


bringing the inſtances into view but when 
chat is done, it is no longer neceſſary, And 
* if you were to argue with a man, in order 
| to convince him that à certain future event 
| is not ſo imp 
= you would only make him take notice of 
unc favouable inſtance which he had over- 


robable as he ſeems to think, 


luuked, 


= judicious Addiſon ; but chat author duct not align the ue 
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looked, or endeavour to render him ſuſpici- 
ous of the reality of ſome of the unfavour- 
able inſtances ; leaving it to himſelf to eſti- 
mate the degree of probability, If he con- 
tinue refraftory, notwithſtanding that his 
view of the ſubject is the ſame with yours, 
he can be reaſoned with in no other way, 


than by your appealing to the common ſenſe 
of mankind, 


FSR T7 VII, 


Of Anahgical Reaſoning. 


3222 from analogy, when traced up 
to its ſource, will be ſound in like 
manner to terminate in à certain inſtinctive 
propenſity, implanted in us by our Maker, 
which lcads us to cxpect, that ſimilar cauſes 
in fimilar circumſtances, do probably pro- 
duce, or will probably ſumilar ei- 
felts, The probability which this kind of 
evidence i» fitted 19 illuſtrate, docs, like the 
former, admit of a vaſt variety of degrees, 
from abloluic doubting up 10 — certain 
ly, When the ancient philoſopher who wi 
ſhipwrecked in ange country, diſcovered 

(tan 
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certain geometrical figures drawn upon the 
ſand by the ſea-ſhore, he was natually led 
to believe, with a degree of aſſurance not 
inferior to moral certainty, that the country 
| was inhabited by men, ſome of whom were 
men of ſtudy and ſcience, like himſelf, 
Had theſe figures been leſs regular, and liker 
the appearance of chance-work, the pre- 
ſumption from analogy, of the country be- 
ing inhabited, would have been weaker ; 
and had they been of ſuch a nature as left it 
| altogether dubious, whether they were the 
work of accident or of deiign, the evidence 
would have been too ambiguous to ſerve as 
| a foundation for any opinion, 
| In reaſoning from analogy we argue from 
a fat or thing experienced to ſomething ſimi- 
| lar not experienced ; and from our view of the 
former ariſeth an opinion with regard to the 
latter; which opinion will be found ro im- 
8 ply a greater or leſs degree of aſſurance, 
8 according as the inſtance from which we ar- 
8 gue is more or leſs ſimilar to the inſftancs 
8 to which we argue, Why the degree of vut 
E aſſurance is determined by the degice of like- 
ness, we cannot tell; but we know by expe- 
1 rience, that this is the caſe; and we alls 
© know by experience, that our aſſurance, ſuch 
E 44 16, ariſeth immediately in the mind, when» 
| Over we © our attention en the cirouwm- 
Hande 


ing coal, And it deſerves to be remarked, 
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ſtances in which the probable event is expect. 
ed, ſo as to trace their reſemblance to thoſe 

circumſtances in which we have known &« 
ſimilar event to take place, A child who has 
been burat with a red-hot coal, is careful to 
avoid touching the flame of a candle; for as 
the viſible qualities of the latter are like to 
thoſe of the former, he „ with a 
high degree of aſſurance, that the effects pro- 


duced by the candle, operating on his fingers, 
will be ſimilar to thoſe produced by the burn- 


that the judgment which a child forms on 
theſe occaſions may ariſe, and often doth a- 
riſe, previous to education and reaſoning, 


1 


while experience is very limited. Knowing Þ 


that a lighted candle is a dangerous object, 
he will be ſhy of touching a glow-worm, or 
« piece of wet fiſh ſhining in the dark, be- 
cauſe of their reſemblance to the flame of « 
candle : but as this reſemblance is but im- 
perfect, his judgment, with regard to the 
conſequences of touching theſe objects, wi 
probably be more inclined to doubt, than in 
the former caſe, where the inſt 
more ſimilar. Thoſe who arc 
with aſtronomy, think it extremel 
that the planets are inhabited by 
ee, on account of their being in 
reſpects ly likc 19 our carth, A 
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= out 
connecting the facts he hath experienced 
* other fimilar and 
the reach of his experience, Such a proof 
indeed could not be given, If he were not 
convinced of the if 
© of the facts, you would impute his perſeve- 
* rance in his old opinion, either to obſtinacy, 
© or to want of common ſenſe ; two mental 
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pear to the eye, never dreams of ſuch a no- 
tion; for to him they ſeem in every reſpect 
unlike to our earth: and there is no other 


= way of bringing him over to the aſtronomer's 
opinion, than by explaining to him thoſe 


particulars in which the planets and our 


| carth reſemble one another. As ſoon as he 
comprehends theſe particulars, and this re- 


ſemblance, his mind of its own accord ad- 
ility of the new opinion, with- 
being led to it by any medium of proof, 
with 
facts lying beyond 


by the bare view 


SECT, 
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er. Wu 
Of Faith in Teftimony. 


Here are in the world many men, whoſe 
declaration concerning any fact which 
they have ſeen, and of which they are com- 
petent judges, would engage my belief as 
effectually as the evidence of my own ſenſes, 
A metaphyſician may tell me, that this im- 
plicit confidence in teſtimony is unworthy of 
4 philoſopher and a logician, and that my 
faith ought to be more rational, It may be 
ſo ; but I believe as before notwithſtanding, 
And I find that all men have the ſame con- 
ſidenct in the teſtimony of certain perſons ; 
and that if « man ſhould reſuſe to think #s i 
ether men do in this matter, he would be 
called obſtinatce, whimfical, narrow-minded, 
and a fool, If, after the experience of © Bt 
many apes, men arc fil difpoicd to believe 
the word of an honch man, and find no in- 
convenience in doing ſo, 1 muſt conclude, 


| that it is not only natural, but rational, ex 1 wu ac 
1 pedicnt, and manly, 19 ccdu ſuch teſtimony * ene 
x and though | were 60 pcs ale volumes of we" FE +, 
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the world, believe credible teſtimony with- 
out fear of inconvenience. I know 

well, that teſtimony is not admitted in proof 
Jof any doctrine in mathematics, becauſe 
che evidence of that ſcience is quite of a 
| different kind. But is truth to be found in 
mathematics only ? is the geometrician the 
only perſon who exerts a rational belief? 
do we never find conviction ariſe in our 
minds, except when we contemplate an in- 
tuitive axiom, or run over a mathematical 
8 demonſtration ? In natural philoſophy, a ſci- 
| ence not inferior to pure mathematics in the 
| certainty of its concluſions, teſtimony is ad- 
| mitted as a ſufficient proof of many — 


When we believe the declaration of an 
est man, in regard to facts of which he 
bath had experience, we ſuppoſe, that by 
ir view of thoſe tatts, his ſenſes have been 
Need in the lame manner as ours would 
e been if we had been in his place, So that 
Nd in teſtimony is in part retulvable into that 
E ten which is produced by the evidence 
bene; wt dealt, it we did not believe our 

ene, we could not, without abſurdity, be- 
witiny WE eee, if we have any tendency 10 
A 4 duuli 
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to teſtimony, be equally ſceptical. Thoſe phi- 
loſophers, therefore, who would perſuade us 
to reject the evidence of ſenſe, among whom 
are to be reckoned all who deny the exiſtence 
of matter, are not to be conſidered as mere 
theoriſts, whoſe ſpeculations are of too abſtract 
a nature to do any harm, but as men of the 
moſt dangerous principles. Not to mention 
the bad effects of ſuch doctrine upon ſcience 
in general *, I would only at preſent call upon 


r 


H 


D 
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the reader to attend to its influence upon our 


religious opinions and hiſtorical 


Teſtimony is the grand external evidence of | 


Chriſtianity. All the miracles wrought by 


our Saviour, and particularly that great deci- loſop 
five miracle, his reſurrection from the dead, 


were ſo many appeals to the ſenſes of men, in 
proof of his divine miſſion ; and whatever W 


ſome unthinking cavillers may object, this ut i 


affirm to be not only the moſt proper, but 


the only proper, kind of external evidence, 


thet can bs 22 conſiſtently with 


man's free agency and moral 


for eſtabliſhing « popular and — 


religion among mankind, Now, if matte 


has nv exiſtence but in our mind, our ſenſes i 
ave deceitful; and off {o, St. Thomas mui 4 
have been deccived when he felt, and the reft d 
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ſenſe to exiſt docs not exiſt ; and that what 
E ſeems corporeal is incorporeal ? and are not 
| exiſtence and non-exiſtence, materiality and 
8 immateriality, contraries? Now, if men 
| ought to believe the contrary of what their 
_ ſenſes declare to be true, the evidence of al 
$ hiſtory, of all teſtimony, and indeed of all 
external percepti 
| dence of the reality of the tafts warranted by 
u, but becomes, on the contrary, a proof 
that thoſe ſatts did never happen, If it be 
wyged, as aun objeftion to this reaſoning, 
tat BERKELEY Was A Christian, notwith- 
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the apoſtles when they ſaw, the body of their 
Lord after his reſurreQtion ; and all the fafts 
recorded in hiſtory, both ſacred and civil, 
were no better than dreams or deluſions, with 
which perhaps St. Matthew, St. John, and 
St. Luke, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Ce- 
far were affected; but which they had no 
more ground of believing to be real, than I 
have of believing, in conſequence of my ha- 
ving dreamed it, that I was laſt night in Con- 
ſtantinople. Nay, if I admit BexxELEY's 


and Humz's theory, of the non-exiſtence of 
matter, I muſt believe, that what my ſenſes 
declare to be true, is not only not truth, but 
directly 


contrary to it, For does not this phi- 
y teach, that what ſeems to human 


„ is no longer any evi- 


andi 


F 


maintained the doctrine of the non-exiſtence 
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Randing his ſcepticiſm (or paradoxical belief) 
in other matters; I anſwer, that though he 


of body, there is no evidence that he either 
believed or underſtood it: nay, there is po- 
fitive evidence that he did neither; as I ſhallf | 
have occafion to ſhow afterwards “. 
Again, when we believe a man's word, 
becauſe we know him to be honeſt, or, in | 
other words, have had experience of his ve-W 
racity, all reaſoning on ſuch teſtimony «Þ 
ſupported by the evidence of experience | 
and by our preſumption of continuance: 
the ſirſt evidence reſolves itſelf into inſtine- 
tive conviction, and the ſecond is itſelf wi * 
inſtinctive preſumption, The principles ff 
common ſenſe, therefore, are the ſoundatia 
of all true reaſoning concerning teſtimony d ; 
this kind, i 
It is ſaid by Mr, Hums, in his Eſlay coli: 
Miracles, that our belief of any fact from 
the report of cyc-witnefles is derived front 
no other principle than experience ; th 
is, from vur obſervation of the veracivi de part 
of human KELmONYy , and of the uſual cou $ {ome e 
formity of fatis to the report of witndh deen, 
les, This doctrine 35s contuted with great uu 
_ cleganeeil 
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S elegance and preciſion, and with invincible 
force of argument, in Dr. Campbell's Difſec- 
tation on Miracles, It is, indeed, like moſt 
of Mr. Humz's capital doCtrines, direQly a- 


| greateſt when our experience is leaſt ; that is, 
| when we are children ; and generally grow 


= oo b ame cms ads 
ace, eve teſtimony antecedent to that experience, 
e which Mr. Hun ſuppoſes, of the conformity 
of facts to the report of witneſſes. But there 
is another fort of experience, which may per- 
e hape have ſome influence in determining chil. 
© dren to believe in teſtimony. Man is natu- 
ally diſpoſed to ſpeak as he thinks ; and moſt 
men do fo; for the moſt egregious liars ſpeak 


fron uch a hundred times ' for once that they 
bon der falſehood, It is unnatural for human 


that 


| creatures to falſify ; and they never think of 
rache *parting from the truth, except they have 
w- dne end to anwer by it, Accordingly chil- 
nd en, while their native ſumplicity remains 
y- Y corrupted, while they have no vice to dif- 


gane 6 guale, 


 * 6 Dr, Keld's ed) into the human mind, 5. 474- 
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-guiſe, no puniſhment to fear, and no artiſ- inſtir 
cial ſcheme to do for the moſt pan any! 


M not always, ſpeak ns they think : and fo 


conviction ; becaulc we — uy" 
that all reaſoning ſrom experience is reſolval 
into intuitive principles, either of certain 
of probable evidence : ans (nocty it is 09.5 
ves, 05 ay as cur (a is nne 
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nnſtinctive, and ſuch as cannot be reſolved into 
any higher principle. 

Our faith in teſtimony does often, but not 
ways, amount to abſolute certainty, That 
there is ſuch a city as Conſtantinople, ſuch a 
country as Lapland, and ſuch a mountain as 
© the peak of Teneriffe ; that there were ſuch 
men as Hannibal and Julius Ceſar ; that 
England was conquered by William the Nor- 
= man; that Charles I. was beheaded; of 
8 theſe, and ſuch like truths, every perſon ac- 
 quainted with hiſtory and geography accounts 
ws himſclf abſolutely certain. When a number 
ot perſons, not acting in concert, having no 
intereſt to diſguiſe the truth, and ſufficient 
judges of that to which they bear teſtimony, 
concur in making the ſame report, it would 
be accounted madneſs not to believe them, 
nen ay, when 2 number of witneſſes, ſeparately 

+ examined, and having had no opportunity to 
= concert a plan beforchand, do all agree in 
their declarations, we make no ſcruple of 
vid ding full faith to their teſtimony, even 
$ tough we have no evidence of their honeity 
m, nay, though they be notorious both 
$ for knavery and folly ; becauſe the tions of 
ihe human mind being infinite, it is impoſ- 
vic that cach of thele witneſſes ſhould, by 


oy” ident, devide the very fame circum 
a, ance: : if dacrefore their declarations con 
I 


cur, 
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cur, this is a certain proof, that there is no 
fiction in the caſe, and that they all ſpeak 
from real experience and knowledge. The 
inference we form on theſe occaſions is ſup. 
ported by arguments drawn from our expe - 
rience ; and all arguments of this ſort are te- 
ſolvable into the principles of common ſenſe. 
In general, it will be found true of all ow 
reaſonings concerning teſtimony, that thy 
are founded, cither mediatcly or immediately, 
upon inſtinctive conviction or inſtinctive a- 
ſent ; ſo that he who has reſolved to belien 
nothing but what he can give a reaſon ſo 
can never, conſiſtently with this reſolution, 
believe any thing, either as certain or as pro- 
bable, upon the teſtimony of other men. 


5 & © BÞo IX, 


Concluſion of this Chapter, 


HE concluſion to which we are led if 
the above induction, would perhap» wil 
acknowledged by fone to be tclf-cvident, o= 
at leaſt 40 tand in no great need of ius 1 
tion (0 others it might have been proveds 
plus in very ew words; but to tlic 414408 
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part of readers, a detail of particulars may be 
neceſſary, in order to produce that ſteady 
and well-grounded conviction which it is our 
ambition to eſtabliſh. The argument à pri- 
ori might be comprehended in the following 
words, If there be any creatures in human 
5 ſhape, who deny the diſtinction between truth 

and falſhood, or who are unconſcious of that 
diſtinction, they are far beyond the reach, and 
below the notice, of philoſophy, and therefore 
- have no concern in this inquiry. Whoever is 
8 ſenſible of that diſtinction, and is willing to 
acknowledge it, muſt confeſs, that truth is 
ſomething fixed and determinate, depending 
not upon man, but upon the Author of nature. 
The fundamental principles of truth muſt 
# therefore reſt upon their own evidence, per- 
ceived intuitively by the underſtanding. If 
# they did not, if reaſoning were neceſſary to 
& enforce them, they muſt be expoſed to per- 
petual viciſſitude, and appear under a diffe- 
tent form in every individual, according to 
S the peculiar turn and character of his rea- 
ſoning powers, Were this the caſe, no man 
od WIR could know, of any propohtion, whether it 
1p» Wl were true or falſe, till after he had beard all 
n, of the arguments that had been urged for and 
whey 8 againſt it; and, cven then, he could not 
vcd 8 know with certainty, whether he had heard 
0 A that could be urged : future diſputants 
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might overturn the former arguments, and 


produce new ones, to continue unanſwered 
for a while, and then ſubmit, in their turn, 
to their ſucceſſors. Were this the caſe, there 
could be no ſuch thing as an appeal to thei 
common ſenſe of mankind, even as in a ſtate 
of nature there can be no appeal to the law; 
every man would be a law unto himſelf,” not 
in morals only, but in ſcience of every kind. 
— We ſometimes repine at the narrow limit; 
preſcribed to human capacity. Hitherto ſhot 
thou come, and no further, ſcems a hard pro- 
hibition, when applied to the of 
mind. But as, in the material world, it 
to this prohibition man owes his fecuny 
and exiſtence; fo, in the immaterial ſyſten, 
it is to this we owe our dignity, our virtue 
and our happineſs, A beacon blazing fron 
a well-known promontory is a welcome ob- 
jet to the bewildered mariner; who is "i 
far from repining that he has not the ber 
ficial light in his own keeping, that he if 
ſenſible its utility depends on its being place 
on the firm land, and committed to the car 
of others, 8 
We have now proved, that except 
believe many things without proof, wi 
' never can believe any thing at all ; e the « 
' that all ſound reaſoning muſt ultima force, 
* ll on the principles of common (arg | 
++ wil 


"= 


$3332 
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« that is, on principles intuitively certain, 


or intuitively probable ; and, conſequently, 


that common ſenſe is the ultimate judge 


of truth, to which reaſon muſt continu- 
ally aft in ſubordination.” To common 


ſenſe, therefore, all truth muſt be conform- 
able; this is its fixed and in variable ſtandard. 
And whatever contradicts common ſenſe, or 
is inconſiſtent with that ſtandard, though 
ſupported by arguments that are deemed un- 
anſwerable, and by names that are celebrated 
by all the critics, academies, and potentates 


Jen carth, is not truth, but falſhood. In a 


word, the ditites of common ſenſe are, in 
reſpect to human knowledge in general, what 
the axioms of geometry are in reſpe&t to 
mathematics: on the ſuppoſition that thoſe 
2xioms arc falſc or dubious, l mathemati- 


TT — "mg the ground ; and on the 


ſuppoſition that the dictates of common ſenſe 
arc crroncous ar deceitful, all {cience, truth, 


and virtue arc vain, 


| know not but it may be urged as an ob- 


schon to this doct ine, that, if we grant 
= common ſenſe to be the ultimate judge in 
$ all diſputes, 4 great part of ancient and mo- 
$ dern philoſophy becomes uſcleſs, 1 admit 


the objection with all my heart, in its full 


$ force, and with all its conſequences; and 
I ust repeat, that uf common ſenſe be 


lup- 
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ſuppoſed fallacious, all knowledge is at an 
end; and that even a demonſtration of the 
fallacy would itſelf be fallacious and frivo- 
lous. For if the dictates of my nature de- 
ceive me in one caſe, how ſhall I know that 
they do not deceive me in another? When a 
philoſopher demonſtrates to me, that matter 


exiſts not but in my mind, and, independent 


on me and my faculties, has no exiſtence at 


all ; before I admit his demonſtration, I muſt 
diſbclieve all my ſenſes, and diſtruſt every i 
principle of belief within me: before I ad- 

mit his demonſtration, 1 muſt be convinced, 
that I and all mankind are fools; that our 
Maker made us ſuch, and from the begin- 
ning intended to impoſe on us; and tha 
it was not till about the fix-thouſandth year 


of the world when this impoſture was di- 


covered ; and then diſcovered, not by a di- 
vine revelation, not by any rational inveſti- 
pation of the laws of nature, not by any in- 4 
ſcrenct from MCVLOUS truths of acknowledg- 2 
ed authority, but by a pretty play of Eng i 
Iſh and French words, to which the learncd ! 
hove piven the name of metaphyſical res Wh 
en, eee J admit this pretended de BY, 
eee ee, 1 mutt bring myielf to bee 
what 1] hind 16 be incredible ; which lecm I 
4% me not 4 wat Iefs difficult than to per | 
109 what i» i podhible, And when all (+ i 


bs 


uſeful purſuit, is to make men happier, by 
improving them in wiſdom and virtue, I 
beg leave to aſk, whether the preſent race of 
men owe any part of their virtue, wiſdom, 
or happineſs, to what metaphyſicians have 
ritten in proof of the non-cxiſtence of 
matter, and the neceſſity of human actions? 
8 If it be anſwered, That our happineſs, wiſ- 
dom, and virtue, are not at all influenced 
by ſuch controverſies, then I muſt offirm, 
chat all ſuch controverſies are uſclets, And 
en be true, that they have a tendency to 
$ promote wrangling, which of all kinds of 
converſation is the moſt unplcaſant, and the 
# moſt unprofitable ; or vain polemical diſpu— 
tation, Which cannot be carried on without 
8 waſte of time, and proftitution of talents 
„ {cepticitin, which tends to make a man 
$ uncomfortable in himielf, and unſcrviceable 
8 1 others ;—then I muſt affirm, that all ſuch 
8 conroverſics are both uſclels and milchicy- 
| 0s ; and that the world would be more 
8 Wile, more yidtuous, and more happy, With 
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is done, if it were poſſible that all this could 
be done, pray what is ſcience, or truth, or 


falſhood ? Shall I believe nothing? or ſhall 


I believe every thing? Or am I capable ei- 
ther of belief, or of diſbelicf? or do I eu- 
iſt? or is there ſuch a thing as exiſtence ? 


The end of all ſcience, and indeed of every 


wit! 
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out them. But it is ſaid, that they improve 
the underſtanding, and render it more ca- 
pable of diſcovering truth, and detecting 
error, Be it fo : but though bars and locks Wh it not 
render our houſes ſecure, and though acute- Wh and » 
neſs of hearing and feeling be a valuable BY uch 
endowment, it will not follow, that thieves lowin 
are a public bleſſing; or that a man is WF grade 
intitled to my gratitude, who quickens my Wt the .. 
touch and hearing, by putting out my eyes. WF = bill 

It is further ſaid, that ſuch controverſie Wh theic 
make us ſenſible of the weakneſs of humas Wt © ©! 
reaſon, and the imperſection of human know- © *© 


ledge ; and for the ſanguninary principles of YR © 
bigotry and enthuſiaſm, ſubſtitute the milky ha 
ones of ſcepticiſm and moderation, And © 


this is conceived to be of prodigious emo- evi 
lument to mankind ; becauſc a firm attach- WE. 
metas to religion, which a man may call bi- 
gotry if he pleaſes, doth often give riſe 0 © 
a periccuting Ipirit; whereas a perfect indi- * 
ference about it, which forme men arc EO gh 
nAaurcd cnough to call moderation, is 8 prin- Be 
ciple of youd-breuding, and gives no fort d ls 
g 

Le 


difturbayce, either in private or public lic. 8 
This is @ plca on which ſome of owr mo Bi 
Gin 104 Mis Ween ty plume thenelves 10 „ | by 
s little, Aud why will venture 4% ee © 
the virtuc or the ſogacity of cheſe pech, 0 
wat: » 44 


we 
ba- 
ing 
cks 
te- 
ble 
ves 


Wo” briſk, and hearty, and happy, is apt alſo, 


_ 464 


i not diſplay the 
end wiſdom ? Truly I can hardly imagine 
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tors? To accompliſh ſo great effects by 
means fo ſimple ; to prevent ſuch dreadful 
calamities by ſo innocent an artifice, - doth 


perfection of benevolence 


ſuch another ſcheme, except perhaps the fol- 


lowing. Suppoſe a phyſician of the San- 


grado ſchool, out of zeal for the intereſt of 


Y the faculty, and the public good, to prepare 
$ a bill to be laid before the parliament, in 


theſe words: That whereas good health, 


© cſpecially when of long ſtanding, hath a 


* tendency to prepare the human frame for 


| © acute and inflammatory diſtempers, which 


* have been known to give extreme pain 


to the unhappy patient, and ſometimes 
_ © even to bring him to the grave; and 


whereas the 44 health, by making us 


on ſome occafons, to make us diſorderly 


a” and licentious, to the great detriment of 


„ glafs windows, lanthorns, and watchmen : 
' Be it therefore enacted, That all che in- 
 lbitants A theſe rethns, for the peace of 

" gh ernment, and the ropoic of the lubject, | 


4 0, ic Can Aled, [v7 7 1441 © 1 dcath, LW bring 
| hear badies down 10 40 » lumpluve habit ; 


* ' and that Lenoeforth nv perion prelume to 
walk abroad with a canc, on pain of ha- 
" wig luis bead broke with it, and bang 


„ we 
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« ſet in the ſtocks for fix months; nor to 


« walk at all, except with crutches, to be 
delivered at the public charge to each 


„ perſon who makes affidavit, that he is 


no longer able to walk without them,” 


the fatal effects of enthuſiaſm and bigotry ; 
and if all human bodies were thrown into a 
conſumption, I believe there would be an 
end of riot, as well as of inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes, Whether the inconveniences, or the 


remedies, be the greater grievance, might 


perhaps bear a queſtion, Bigotry, enthuſi- 
aſm, and a perſccuting ſpirit, are very dan» 
gerous and deſtructive ; univerſal ſcepticiſm 
would, I am ſure, be 
inſect the generality of mankind, But what 


has religion and rational conviction to do ff 


with either Nothing more than good health 
has to do with acute diſtempers, and rebel- 
lious inſurrections ; or than the peace of go- 
vernment, and tranquillity of the ſubject, 
have to do with a gradual decay of our mui- 


men great, and 200d, and happy ; and if fo, 
u doftrincs can never be tos hrmly bclics- 


e4, nor held in to high veneration, And 


if wuth bc at I zrtarnable in philutophy, 1 


cannst ec why we Med icrupl to receive 


&c.,—He who can cradicate conviction from | 
the human heart, may doubtleſs prevent all 
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it as ſuch, when we have attained it; nor 
how it can promote candour, good-breed- 
ing, and humanity, to pretend to doubt what 
we do and muſt believe, to profeſs to main- 


tain doctrines of which we 2re conſcious that 
they ſhock our underſtanding, to differ in 


judgment from all the world except a few 


metaphyſical pedants, and to queſtion the 
© evidence of thoſe principles which all other 
men think the moſt unqueſtionable, and moſt 
L ſacred, Conviction, and fteadineſs of prin- 


ciple, is that which gives dignity, unifor- 


| mity, and ſpirit, to human conduct, and 
without which our happincſs can neither be 
C laſting nor ſincere, It conſtitutes, as it were, 
che vital ſtamina of a great and manly cha- 

racer ; whereas ſcepticiſm betrays a weak 
Wand lickly underſtanding, and a levity of 
mind, from which nothing can be expected 
but inconfiſftence and folly, In conjunction 
EF with i!!-nature, bad taſte, and a hard heart, 
W11cad nets and ſtrong conviction will doubt- 
ieh make a bad man, and Gepticiſm will 
make a Worte: but good-nature, clegant 
Wc, and ſenſibility of heart, when united 
with Rruinels of mind, became doubly re- 


icy. BY (p<table and lovely; whereas no man can 


on the principles of {cepticidin, without 
ning universal Contempt. —— But 40 c- 
Duin; 


Mathe- 
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Mathematicians, and natural philoſophers, 
do in effect admit the diſtinction between 
common ſenſe and reaſon, as illuſtrated a- 
bove ; for they are content to reſt their ſci. 
ences either on ſelf-evident axioms, or on 
experiments warranted by the evidence of 
external ſenſe. The philoſophers who treat 
of the mind, do alſo ſometimes profeſs to 


found their doctrines on the evidence of 
but this profeſſion is mercly verbal; 


ſenſe : 
for whenever experience contradicts the fy. 


experience, and ſhow you, by a moſt clabo- 
ratc inveſtigation, that it is all a cheat. For 
it is caſy to write plauſibly on any ſubject, 
and in vindication of any doctrine, when ei- 


ther the indolence of the reader, or the na- 


ture of the compoſition, gives the writer an 
opportunity to avail himſelf of the ambigui- 
ty of language, 
tend to the operations of the mind; and 


when they do, it is perhaps with ſome me- 
taphyſical book in their hands, which they 


read with a reſolution to admire or deſpile, 
according as the faſhion or their humour di- 


rects them. 


| they arc diſpoſed to judge impartially of the 
writer, their attention to what paſſes in thei 
own mind is but ſuperhcial, and is very of 
to be led by a ſecret bias in favour of fume 

glicor\ 


777772787 ” 


ſtem, they queſtion the authenticity of that ; 


It is not often that men at- 


In this ſituation, or even when i 
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theory. And then, it is ſometimes difficult to 
diſtinguiſh between a natural feeling and a pre- 
judice of education; and our deference to the 
opinion of a favourite author makes us think 
it more difficult than it really is, and very 
oſten leads us to miſtake the one for the 
other. Nay, the very act of ſtudying diſ- 

compoſes our minds a little, and prevents 
that free play of our faculties from which 
S alone we can judge with accuracy of their 
real nature. Beſides, language, being origi- 
$ nally intended to anſwer the obvious exi- 
gencies of life, and expreſs the qualities of 
matter, becomes metaphorical when applied 
$ to the operations of mind. Thus we talk 
| metaphorically, when we ſpeak of a warm 
| imagination, a ſound judgment, a tenacious 
memory, an enlarged underſtanding ; theſe 
$ epithets being originally and properly ex- 
preſive of material qualities, This circum- 
| Nance, however obvious, is not always at- 
- We tended to; and hence we arc apt to miſtake 

verbal analogies for real ones, and to apply 
I the laws of marter to the oper tions of mand ; 
| and thus, by the mere deluſion of words, 
une bed into error before we are aware, and 
while our premales fleem to be altogether 
| nexcephonable, It is @ favourite maxim 
= with Locks, as it was with ſome ancient 
| Philoſophers, thu the human foul, previous 


i 
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to education, is like a picce of white paper, 
or tabula raſe ; and this ſimile, harmleſs as it 
may appear, betrays our great modern in- 
to ſeveral important miſtakes: it is indeed 
one of the moſt unlucky alluſions that could 
have been choſen. The human ſoul, 
when it begins to think, is not extended, nor 
inert, nor of a white colour, nor incapable of 
energy, nor wholly unfurniſhed with ideas, 
(for if it think at all, it muſt have ſome 
ideas, according to Lockz's definition of 
the word *), nor as ſuſceptible of any one 
impreſſion or character as of any other, 
what reſpect then does the human foul re- 
ſemble a piece of white paper ? To this phi- 
loſophical conundrum I confeſs I can give 0 
ſerious anſwer, —Even when the terms we ul 
are not metaphorical, the natural abſtruſeneis 
of the ſubject makes them appear ſomewhat 
myſterious; and we are apt to conſider them | 
as of more ſigniſicancy than they really arc. 
Had Mr Hen told the world in plas 
terms, that virtue is a ſpecies of vice, dark- 
neſs u fort of light, and exiſtence a kind 
of non-exiſtence, I know not what me- 
taphylicians might have thought of the 
" 
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diſcovery; but ſure I am, no reader of 
tolerable underſtanding would have paid 
him any compliments upon it. But when 
he ſays, that contrariety is a mixture of 
cauſation and reſemblance; and, till more, 
when he brings a formal proof of this 


moſt ſage remark, he impoſeth on us by 
the ſolemnity of the expreſſion: we con- 
clude, that more is meant than meets the 
* car;” and begin to fancy, not that the 
author is abſurd or unintelligible, but that 
we have not ſagacity enough to diſcover his 
meaning. 

* Mr. Mont bad ſaid, that the only principles of con- 

pexion among ideas are three, to wit, reſemblance, contiguity 
in time or place, and cauſe or eſſect: agu concerning Hu» 
man Underflanding, ſet, 5, It afterwards occurred to him, 
that contrary ideas have a tcndency to introduce one another 
into the mind, But inſtead of adding contraricty to the Iſt 
of connefting principles, which he ought to have done, and 
which would have been philoſophical, he affumes the metaphy- 
lician, and endeavours to prove his enumeration right, by 
relul ving contrariety, as a ſpccics, into reſemblance and cauſe» 
tion, as genera, © Contraſt, or contrartecty,” fays be, © i s 
„ connexion among ideas, which may perhaps be conſidered 
® 45 & mixture of caulation and reſemblance. Where two 
# objetts are contrary, the one deſtroys the other, . „, is 
* the caule of its annihilation ; and the ides of the annihilation 
# of an object implics the ideas of its former exiſtence,” b 
i paſſible do make any tene of this ! Darkndh and light we 
nary ; the ane deſtroys the other, or i the caule of its 


phe the ides of its former exiftence, This is given 44 #4 
pod, tht darkuck partly relombles light, and partly ks the 
ale of hight, Judecd! But, © þ fs Se diner? Tis 
4 harwmich abludit). 
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meaning. It were tedious to reckon up one 
half of the improprieties and errors which 
have been introduced into the philoſophy cf 
human nature, by the indefinite application 
of the words, idea, impreſſion, perception, 
ſenſation, &c. Nay, It is well known, that 
BEeRKELEY's pretended proof of the non- 
exiſtence of matter, at which common ſenſe 
ſtood aghaſt for many years, hath no better 
foundation, than the ambiguous uſe of a 
word. He who conſiders theſe things, will 
not be much diſpoſed to overvalue metaphyſi- 
cal truth, (as it is called) when it happens 
to contradict any of the natural ſentiments 
of mankind, 

In the laws of nature, when thoroughly 
underſſood, there appear no contradictions: 
It is only in the ſyſtems of philoſophers 
that reaſon and common ſenſe are at vari- 
ance, No man of common ſenſe ever did 
or could believe, that the horſe he fav 
coming toward him at full gallop, was an 
ideas in his mind, and nothing clic; no thic 
was ever ſuch a fool as to plead in his 
own Gdefcnce, that his crime was necellars 
and wnavoidable, for that man is born 0 
pick pockets as the ſparks Hy upward, Whe! 
Reaſon invades the rights of common Scat 
and preſumes to arraign that authority 1 
which ſhe hericlf afts, nonſenſe and conts 
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| fon muſt of neceſſity enſue; ſcience will 

ſoon come to have neither head nor tail, be- 
ginning nor end; philoſophy will grow con- 
temptible ; and its adherents, far from being 
treated, as in former times, upon the footing 
| of conjurers, will be thought by the vulgar, 
and by every man of ſenſe, to be little better 
| than downright fools. 


* 


N PART 


PART KH. 


[LLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRE« 
CEDING DOCTRINE, WITH 
INFERENCES. 


UT now a difficulty occurs, which we 

acknowledge to be not a little perplex- 
ing. Granting what is ſaid above to be 
true; that all legitimate reaſoning, whethe! 
of certain or of probable evidence, doth 
finally retolve nic into principles of com- 
mon ſenſe, which we muſt admit as certain, 
or as probable, upon their own authority ; 
that therefore common ſenſe is the four 


dation and the ſtandard of all juſt rcaſon- m . 
ing; and that the genuine ſenfiments OS ien. 

nature arc never erroneous yet by whal . e :. 
erigerion ſhall we know # ſentiment of WWF... 


ture from a prejudice of education, a dict. 
of common ſenſe from the fallacy 1 "i 


mvetcrate opinion f Muſt every primuplc | 
admit 
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admitted as true which we believe, without 
being able to aſſign a reaſon? then where 
is our ſecurity againſt prejudice and implicit 
faith! Or muſt every principle that ſeems 
intuitively certain, or intuitively probable, 
be reaſoned upon, that we may know whe- 
ther it be really whar it ſeems ? then where 
our ſecurity againſt the abuſe ſo much in- 
| ſiſted on, of ſubjecting common ſenſe to the 
| teſt of reaſoning !—At what point muſt rea- 
| ſon ſtop in its inveſtigations, and the dictates 
of common ſenſe be admitted as deciſive and 
| final ? 
| It is much to be regretted, that this mat- 
ter has been fo little attended to: for a full 
and ſatisfactory diſcuſſion of it would do more 
| real ſervice to the philoſophy of human na- 
| ture, than all the ſyſtems of logic in the 
" WH world ; would at once exalt pneumatology 
"to the dignity of ſcience, by ſettling it on 
bim and unchangeable foundation ; and 
would go a great way to baniſh ſophiſtry 
from ſcience, and rid the world of ſcepti- 
clm, This is indeed the grand defidera- 
tn in logic ; of no leis importance to the 
aal ſciences, than the diicovery of the 
longitude to navigation, That I hall fully 
love As difhculry, Lam not fo vain, nor fo 
Pnorant, as to imagine, But 1 humbly 
hope 1 ſhall be able te throw fore light on 
k ” the 
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the ſubject, and contribute a little to faci- 
litate the progreſs of thoſe who may here- 
aſter engage in the ſame purſuit, If I can 
accompliſh even this, I ſhall do a ſervice to mat 
truth, philoſophy, and mankind : if I ſhould it i 
be thought to fail, there is yet ſomething me- diſc 


ritorious in the attempt. To have ſet the Noy 
example, may be of conſequence. | lear: 

I ſhall endeavour to conduct the reader to ing 
the concluſion I have formed on this ſub- forn 


ject, by the ſame ſleps that led me to it; whit 


a method which I preſume will be more art < 
perſpicuous, and more ſatisfying, than if chan 
I were firſt to lay down a theory, and then het 
to aſſign the reaſons, By che way, I cannot them 
help expreſſing a wiſh, that this method of contr 
invellipation were les uncommon, and that WF treate 
philoſophers. would frmetimes Cx plain to us, any d 
not only their G:icovorics, but alſo the pro- this di 


cel v1 [hou It ande SL ment, whether Ac 
cidente l or 1642401014), by which they wee 
led tothe: 

I chic bound \ Reim and Commu 


Eenſe had wover ben ſertled in any fcience, 
I wanll al angon I 441 TL. hence ad al- 
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poſſi ble to fix it even in the philoſophy of the 
mind. The ſciences in which this boundary 
has been long ſettled and acknowledged, are, 
mathematics, and natural philoſophy ; and 
it 1s remarkable, that more truth has been 
diſcovered in thoſe ſciences than in any other. 
Now, there is net a more efſectual way of 
learning the rules of any art, then by attend- 
ing to the practice of thoſe who have per- 
formed in it moſt ſucceſsfully; a maxim 
which, 1 ſuppoſe, is no leſs applicable to the 
art of inveſligating truth, thay te the me- 
chanical and the fine arts, Let us tre, then, 
whether, by attending to the practice of ma- 
thematicians and natural philoſophers, as 
contraſted with the practice of thoſe who have 
| treated of the human mind, we can make 


| any diſcoveries preparatory to the folution of 
this diſhcu'ty, 
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Part II, 


S = &a ©. I. 


Confirmation of this Theory from the Practice of 
Mathematicians and Natural Philoſophers. 


„ I, 


HAT the diſtinction between Reaſon 
and Common Senſe, as here explained, 
is acknowledged by mathematicians, we have 
already ſhown *. They have been wiſe c- 
nough to truſt to the dictates of common 
ſenſe, and to take that for truth which they 
were under a necefſiry of believing, even 
though it was not in their power to prove it 
by argument, When a mathematician a 
rives, in the courſe of his reaſoning, af 4 
principle which he muſt belicve, and whid 
is of itſelf {6 evident, that no argument 
could either illuſtrate or enforce it, he than 
knows, that his reaſon can carry him «iS ; 
further, and hc fits down contented ; and 1 
he can tie himicl, that the whole i. 
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ſtigation is fairly conducted, and does indeed 
terminate in this ſelf-evident principle, he is 
perſuaded, that his concluſion is true, and 
cannot poſſibly be falſe. Whereas the modern 
ſceptics, from a ſtrange conceit, that the dic- 
tate of their underſtanding are fallacious, 
and that nature hath her roguiſh emiſſaries in 
every corner, commiſhoned and ſworn to 
| play tricks with poor mortals, cannot find in 
their heart to admit any thing as truth, upon 
the bare authority of their common ſenſe. 
It is doubtleſs a great advantage to geo- 
| metry, that its firſt principles are ſo f-w, its 
| ideas ſo diſtin, and its language fo definite. 
| Yet a captious and paradoxical wrangler 
might, by dint of ſophiſtry, involve the prin- 
ciples even of this ſcience in confuſion, pro- 
| vided he thought it worth his while . But 
geometrical paradoxes would not rouſe the 
| attention of the public; whereas moral pa- 
radoxes, when men begin to look about for 
arguments in vindication of impiety, de- 
bauchery, and injuſtice, become wonderfully 
| intereſting, and can hardly fail of @ power- 
| ful and numerous patronage, The corrupt 
W judge; the proftituted courtier ; the ſtatei- 
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man who enriches himſelf by the plunder 
and blood of his country ; the pettifogger, 
who fattens on the ſpoils of the fatherleſi 
and widow : the oppreſſor, who, to pamper 
his own beaſtly appetite, abandons the de- 
lerving peaſant to beggary and deſpair ; the 
hypocrite, the debauchee, the gameſter, the 
blaſphemer,—prick up their cars when they 
arc told, that a celebrated author has written 
a book full of ſuch comfortable doctrines as 
the following : That juſtice is not a natural, 
but an artificial virtue, depending wholly on 
the arbitrary inſtitutions of men, and, pre- 
vious to the eſtabliſhment of civil ſociety, 
not at all incumbent * ;—That moral, in- 
tellectual, and corporeal virtucs, are all of the 
lame kind 4; in other words, That to want 
honey, to want underſtanding, and to want 
a leg, arc equelly the objects of moral diſap- 
probation ; and therefore that it is no more: 
man's duty to be grateful cr pious, than to 
have the Genus of Homer, or the ſtrength and 
beauty of Achilles :— That every human ac- 
tion e neceflary, and could not have been dit- 
ferent from what it is 1 ; That when we 
ſpeak of power as an attribute of any be- 
ing, God hin {lf nut excepted, we ule word 
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without meaning: — That we can form no 
er, idea of power, nor of any being endued with 
any power, much lit of one cndued with 
infinite power; and that we can never have 
reaſon to believe, that any or quality 
of an object, exiſts, of which we cannot form 
an idea“: — That it is unreaſonable to believe 
God to be infinitely wiſe and good, while 
there is any evil or diſorder in the univerſe; 
and that we have no good reaſon to think, 
that the univerſe proceeds from a cauſe + :— 
That the external material world does not 
exiſt , and that if the external world be 
once called in doubr as to its exiſtence, we 
mall be at a lots to find arguments by which 
we may prove the Bring of God, or any of 
lis attributes | : —— That thote who be- 
lieve any thing certainly are fools ““ 
hat adultery mt be practied, if men 
would obtain all the lv antages of life ; that, 
„generally praftited, it would n ceale to 
w andalous ; and that, if practiſed ſecretly 
4 Trequently, it would by degrees come 
Ly 
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to be thought no crime at all“: That the 
queſtion concerning the ſubſtance of the ſoul 
is unintelligible : That matter and motion 
may often be regarded as the cauſe of 
thought { :—That the ſoul of man becomes 
every different moment a different being |; 
ſo that the actions I performed laſt year, or 
yeſterday, or this morning, whether vir- 
tuous or vicious, are no more imputable to 
me, than the virtues of Ariſtides are impu- 
table to Nero, or the crimes of Nero to the 
Max of Ross. 

I know no geometrical axiom, more per- 
ſpicuous, more evident, more generally ac- 
knowledged, than this propoſition, (which 
every man believes of himielf,) My body 
exiſts ;” yet this hath been denied, and vo- 
lumes written to prove it falſe, Who will 

to ſet bounds to this ſpirit of ſcep- 
ticiim and ſophiſtry ? Where are the prin- 
ciples that can ſtop its progreſs, when it has 
alrcady attacked exiſtence, both of the 
human body, and of the human foul ? When 
it denies, and attempts to diſprove this, | 
cannot fee why it may not as well deny 
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whole to be greater than a part, the radii of 
the ſame circle to be equal to one anather ; 
| and affirm, that two right lines do contain a 
ſpace, and that it is poſſible for the ſame 
thing to be and not to be. 

Had our ſceptics been conſulted when the 
firſt geometrical inſtitutions were compiled, 
they would have given a ſtrange turn to the 
face of affairs. They would have demanded 
reaſons for the belief of every axiom ; and as 
| none could have been given, would have ſu- 
ſpeed a fallacy ; and probably (for the art 
of metaphyſical book-making is not of difh- 
cult attainment) have made books to prove 
| 4 priori, that an axiom, from its very na- 
| ture, cannot be true; or at leaſt that we 
| cannot with certainty pronounce whether it 
| is ſo or not. Take heed to yourſelves, 
| © gentlemen ; you are going to lay the 
| © foundations of a ſcience; be careful to 
| ' lay them as deep as poſſible, Let the 
| © love of doubt 2nd diſputation animate 
| * you to invincible perſeverance, You muſt 
| © go deeper; truth (if there be any ſuck 
 ' thing) loves profundity and darkneſs, 
| © Hitherto 1 ſec you quite diſtinctiy; and, 
EF ' Jet wie tell you, that is @ firong pre- 
F ſamples againſt your method of opera- 
n, 1 would not give twopence for 
that phtlatophy which is obvious and 18» 

| „ tigible, 
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abſolute and neceſſary determination, we 


telligible “. Tear up that prejudice, that 
I may ſee what ſupports it. I fe you .. 1 
cannot move it, and therefore am violent- « 
ly diſpoſed to queſtion its ſtability; you MW ., t 
cannot pierce it, therefore who knows but 
it may be made of unſound materials 
There is no truſting to appearances. h 
is the glory of a philoſopher to doubt; 
yea, he muſt doubt, both when he i. 
doubtful and when he is not doubtful f. 
Sometimes, indeed, we philoſophers are 
abſolutely and neceſſarily determined to 
live, and talk, and act, like other people, 
and to believe the exiſtence both of our- 
ſelves and of other things : but to this 


ought not to ſubmit, but in every incident 
of life (till to preſerve our ſcepticiſm, 
Yes, friend, I tell you, we ought till to 
do what is contrary to that to which we 
arc abſolutely and neceſſarily determined. 
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vyou once for all, that if you reaſon or be- 
lieve any thing certainly you are a fool “. 
* Good Sir, how deep muſt we dig? Is not 
this a ſure foundation: I have no reaſon 
to think ſo, as I cannot ſee what is under it. 
| © Then we muſt dig downward in infinitum ! 
And why not? You think you are ar- 
** rived at certainty. This very conceit of 
yours is a proof that you have not gone 
| © deep enough: for you muſt know, that 
| © the underſtanding, when it acts alone, 
| © and according to its moſt general prin- 
| © ciples, entirely ſabverts itſelf, and leaves 
| © not the loweſt degree of evidence in any 


pro- 
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che appear ſo cold, rained, and fo ridiculous, that I can» 
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* mon life“. This to the illiterate vulgar 
may ſeem as great a contradiction or para- 
% dox, as if we were to talk of a man's 
„jumping down his own throat: but we 
*« whoſe brains are heated with metaphyſic, 
are not ſtartled at paradoxes or contradic- 
tions, becauſe we are ready to reject all 
„belief and reaſoning, and can look upon 
* no opinion even as more probable or more 
* likely than another 1. You are no true 
„ philoſopher if you either begin or end 
your inquiries with the belief of any thing, 
„Well, Sir, you may doubt and difpute as 
long as you pleaſe ; but I believe that 
„ am come to a ſurc foundation; here there- 
* fore will I begin to build, for I am cer- 
* tain there can be no danger in truſting to 
* the ſtability of that which is immoveable. 
„ —Certain ! Poor credulous fool | Hark ys, 
* firrah, you may be what the vulgar call a 
* honeſt man, and « good workman ; but | 
* am certain (I mcan I am in doubt Whether 

| my 
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I may not be certain) that you are no 
** philoſopher, Philoſopher indeed! to take 
* a thing of ſuch conſequence for granted, 
without proof, without examination! I 
hold you four to one, that I ſhall demon- 
*« ſtrate 4 priori, that this ſame edifice of 
* yours will be good for nothing. I am in- 
* clined to think, that we live in too early a 
period to diſcover ANY PRINCIPLES that 
* will bear the examination of the lateſt poſ- 
| * terity ; the world, Sir, is not yet arrived at 
| * the years of diſcretion : it will be time e- 
* nough two or three thouſand years hence 
* for men to begin to dogmatize, and affirm, 
| © that two and two are four, that a triangle 
is not a ſquare, that the radii of the ſame 


EC is 
at | 


cre Wt © circle are equal, that a whole is greater 
cer "WH © than one of its parts ; that ingratitude and 
4 1 murder are crimes, that benevolence, juſ- 
a ; 


| * tice, and fortitude, are virtues ; that fire 


175 burns, that the ſun ſhines, that human 
all ” | © creatures exiſt, or that there is ſuch a thing 
= b " as exiſtence, Theſe are points which our 


| poſterity, if they be wiſe, will very pro- 
| bably reject “. Theſe are points, which if 
| | 64 they 
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% they do not reject, they will be arrant 
© fools. This is my judgment, and I am cer- 
„ tain it is right. I maintain, indeed, that 
„ mankind are certain of nothing: bur I 


% maintain, notwithſtanding, that my own WW ct 
* opinions are true, And if any body is ill- (nk 
* natured enough to call this a contradiction, Wh tain 
] proteſt againſt his judgment, and once for W And 
all declare, that I mean not either to con- 1 pre 
* tradict myſelf, or to acknowledge myſelf W logic 
v guilty of ſell-contradiction.“ ultim, 


I am well aware, that mathematical cer- W 5; -: 
tainty is not to be expected in any ſcience BY oy » 
but 
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but mathematics. But I ſuppoſe that in 
every ſcience, ſome kind of certainty is at- 
tainable, or ſomething at leaſt ſufhcient to 
command belief: and whether this reſt on 
ſelf-evident axioms, or on the evidence of 
ſenſe, memory or teſtimony, it is ſtill cer- 
tain to me if I feel that I muſt believe it. 
And in every ſcience, as well as in geometry, 
| preſume it would be conſiſtent both with 
logic and with good ſenſe, ts fake that for an 
ultimate principle, which forces our belief by 
its own intrimſic evidence, and which cannot by 


any reaſoning be rendered more et uden, 


R 


* natural philoſophy, the evidence of 
ſenſe and mathematical evidence go hand 
in hand; and the one produces conviction 
4 eflectually as the other, A natural philo- 
lopher would make 2 poor figure, ſhould he 
take it into his head to diſbelieve or diftruſt 
the evidence of his ſenſes, The time was, 
indeed, when matters were on 4 different 
tine; when phyſical truths were made 
but, not by experiment and obſervation, but 
by dint of Nogitm, or in the more com- 
nous way of pe dixit, But natural phi- 
why was they, what the plylolophy of 
L ths 


thumbs: but I have been at the place, and hu 
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the mind in the hands of our ſceptics is now, 
a ſyſtem of ſophiſms, contrived for the vindi- 
cation of falſe theories. 

That natural philoſophers never queſtion 
the evidence of ſenſe, nor ſeck either to diſ- 
prove or to correct it by reaſoning, is a po- 
ſition, which to many may at firſt fight 
ſeem diſputable. I foreſee ſeveral objeftions, 
but ſhall content myſelf with examining two 
of the moſt important. And theſe I ſhall 
ſer in ſuch a light, as will, I hope, ſhov 
them to be inconclufve, and at the ſame 


time preclude all other objections. 
1, Do we not, (it will be ſaid), both ir 


our phyſical obſervations, and in the com- 
mon affairs of life, reject the evidence d 
ſight, in regard to the magnitude, extenſion, 
figure and diſtance of viſible objects, and 
truſt to that of touch, which we know to be 
leſs fallacious? I fee two buildings on the 
top of yonder mountain; they ſcem to my 
eyes to be only three or four feet aſunder, d 
a round ſhape, and not larger than my wi 


ing aſcertained their diſtance, lize, and figur 
by touch or menſuration, I know, that the 
are ſquare towers, forty yards alunder, at 
ity feet high, Dol na in this calc 16 
the evidence of wy fight as fallicious, 4 
watt 4o that & touch? And what is i 
cal. 
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reaſon that induces me to do ſo? How then 
can it be ſaid, that from the evidence of ſenſe 
there is no appeal to reaſon ? — It will how- 
ever, be eaſy to ſhow, that in this inſtance 
we diſtruſt neither ſight nor touch, but be- 
lieve implicitly in both ; not becauſe we can 
confirm their evidence by reaſoning, but be- 
cauſe the law of our nature will not permit 
us to diſbelieve their evidence. 

Do you perceive theſe two objects when 
you ſhut your eyes? No,—It is, then, by 
your ſight only that you perceive them ? It 
is, Does your ſight perceive any thing in 
theſe two objects, but a certain viſible mag- 
nitude, extenſion and figure ? No,-Do you 
believe that theſe towers really appear to 
| your eyes round, three feet aſunder, and of 
| the ſize of your thumbs? Yes, I believe 
| they have that appearance to my cyes.— And 
[do you not alſo believe, that, to the eyes of 
dl men who ſee as you do, and look at theſe 
objects from the in which you now 
land, they have very lame appearance! 
| have no reaſon to think otherwiſe.— Vou 
believe, then, that the viſible magnitude, 
eillance and ſhape, of these towers, is what 
i appears to be? or do you think that your 
Vier lee wrong f Be ſure, the viſible magni» 
we, hure and diſtance, are not different 
wn what | perceive them to be, But how 
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do you know, that what you perceive by ſight 
either exiſts, or is what it appears to be ? Not 
by reaſoning, but by inſtinct. 
Of the viſible magnitude, extenſion, and 
figure, our eyes give ns a true perception. It 
is a law of nature, That while viſible object 
retire from the eye, the viſible magnitude be- 
comes leſs as the diſtance becomes greate; ; 
and the proportion between the increaſing 
diſtance and the decreaſing viſible magnitude 
is ſo well known, that the viſible magnitude 
of any given object placed at a given diſtance, 
may be aſcertained with geometrical exactneſ 
The truc viſible magnitude of objects is there- 
fore a fixed and determinate thing; that % 
the vitible magnitude of the ſame object, 
the ſame diſtance, is always the ſame; wt 
believe, that it is what our eyes perceive it u 
be ; if we did not, the art of perſpective wou 
be impoſiible ; at leaft we could not acknows 
ledge, that there is any truth in that art, 
But the object (you reply) ſeems u bigge 
than your thumb ; and you believe it 10 
Mi fect high; how is that ſenſation recen, 
cileable with this belict ? You may cally « 
ond ile them, by recolledting, (what 3» © 
ous enough,) that the object of your ba 
„the tangible magnitude ; that of your 18 
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is a perception of ſenſe ; and we have ſeen al- 
ready, that it is conceived to be a true, and 
not a fallacious perception : the tangible mag- 
nitude you do not at preſent perceive by ſenſe ; 
you only remember it ; or perhaps you infer 
it from the viſible, in conſequence of your 
knowledge of the laws of perſpective. When 
we ſee a lump of falt at a little diſtance, we 
may perhaps take it for ſugar. I: this a falſe 
ſenſation ? is this a proof, either that our 
taſte, or that our ſight is fallacious? No: 
this is only an erroneous opinion formed upon 
a true ſenſation. A falſe ſenſition we can- 
not ſuppoſe it to be, without ſuppoſing that 
taſtes are perceived by the eyes, And you 
cannot believe your opinion of the magnitude 
of theſe towers to be a falſe ſenſation, except 
you believe that tangible qualitics are per- 
ceived by fight, When we ſpeak of the mag- 
nitude of objeAs, we generally mean the tan- 
gible magnitude, which is no more an object 
of fight than of hearing For it is demon- 
llirated in optics, that « perſon cndued with 
light, but ſo fettered from his birth as to have 
no opportunity of gaining experience. by 
ouch, could never form any diſtin notion 
af the diſtance, extenſion, magnitude, or H- 
gure of any thing, Thele arc perceptions, 
wot of Gght, but of touch, We judge of 
hem 
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them indeed from the viſible apperrance : tut 
it is only in conſequence of our hau 4, 
that certain changes in the vitible app< 1-4 
do always accompany, and intimate, Cc: 1:1 
changes in the tangible diſtance, magnatuce, 
and figure. Viſible magnitude, and tangible 
magnitude, are quite difterent things ; the 
former changes with every change of diſtance, 
the latter is always the ſame ; the one is per- 
ceived by one ſenſe, the other by another. 
So that when you ſay, I ice a tower two miles 
off, which appears no bigger than my thumb, 
and yet I believe it to be a thouſand time: 
bigger than my whole body ;—your ſenſation 
1s perſectly conſiſtent with your belief: the 
contrariety is mercly verbal; for the word 
bigger, in the firſt clauſe, refers to viſible 
in the ſecond, to tangible magnitude, Ther 
is here no more real inconſiſtency than if you 
were to ſay, I ſee a conical body of a what 
colour, and I bclicve it to have a ſweet taſte 
If there be any difficulty in conceiving tus 
it muſt ariſe from our being more apt to cob 
ſound the objects of fight and touch, tha 
thuſe of any other 19 ſenſes, As the know 
ledge of tangible qualities is of more cons 
quence 10 our happincls and prefer vate, 
than the knowledgc of valible appearance 
which in wemicives can do neither gu 
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the tangible magnitude, the viſible appear- 
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1, WH ance ſerving only as a fign by which we judge 
tc of it: the mind makes an inſtantaneous tran- 
1.1 WW fition from the viſible appearance, which it 
ar, W overlooks, to the tangible quality, on which 
ible it fixeth its attention; and the ſign is as little 
the W attended to, in compariſon of the thing ſig- 
net, W nificd, as the ſhape of written characters, or 
per- the ſound of articulate voices, in compariſon 
ther. WH of the ideas which the writer or ſpeaker means 
nile: ¶ to communicate. 
amb, BE But all men (it may he ſaid) do not thus 
ume: WE diſtinguiſh between viſible and tangible mag- 
ation WW nitude, Many philoſophers have affirmed, 
ü and the vulgar ſtill believe, that magnitude 
wort BY is ſenſation both of fight and touch: thoſe 
bi people, therefore, when ſenſible of the di- 
Ther BE miniched viſible appearance of the diſtant ob- 


| jet, muſt ſuppoſe, that the perception they 
receive by fight of the magnitude of that oh- 
| jet, is really a falſe perception; becauſe dif- 
| ferent from what they ſhould receive by touch, 
| or even by fight, it the object were within 
three yards of their eyes, At any rate, they 
| muſt ſuppoſe, that what their fight perceives 
concerning magnitudes is not always to be 
depended on; and therefore that their fight 
* fallacious faculty, 

La this Metten have as much weight as 
1 ce; yl will 44 na prove, that the 
| vid cn ry 
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evidence of ſenſe may be either confirmed or 
confuted by reaſon. Suppoſe then I perceive 
real magnitude, both by fight and touch. I 
obſerve, that what my fight perceives of mag- 
nitude is not always conſiſtent, either with it- 
ſelf, or with the ſenſations received by touch 
from the ſame object. The ſame man, with- 
in the ſame hour, appears fix feet high, and 
not one foot high, according as I view him 
at the diſtance of two yards or of two miles. 
What is to be done in this caſe ? both ſenſa- 
tions I cannot believe ? for that the man really 
changes his ſtature, is altogether incredible. 
I believe his ſtature to be always the ſame; 
and I find, that to my touch it always ap- 
pears the ſame; znd that, when I look at 
the man at the diſtance of a few feet, my vi- 
ſible perception of his magnitude coincides 
with my tangible perception, I muſt there- 
fore believe, that what my fight intimates 
concerning the magnitude of diſtant objects 
not to be depended on, But whence ariſe 
this belief! Can I prove, by argument, that 
the man doth not change his ſtature ? that 
the ienſe, whole perceptions are all conſiſtent 
is a true, and not a fallacious faculty f or thi 
ene is not fallacious, when its perception 

Coma with the percepiions of another tente* 
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inſtinct, and not reaſon, that determines me 
to believe my touch; it is inſtinct, and not 
reaſon, that determines me to believe, that 
vihbble ſenſations, when conſiſtent with tan- 
gible, are not fallacious ; and it is either in- 
ſtint, or reaſoning founded on experience, 
(that is, on the evidence of ſenſe), that de- 
termines me to believe the man's ſtature a 
permanent, and not a changeable thing, The 
evidence of ſenſe is therefore deciſive ; from 
it there is no appeal to reaſon: and if I were 
to become ſceptical in regard to it, I ſhould 
believe neither the one ſenſe nor the others; 
and of all experience, and experimental rea- 
ſoning, I ſhould become cqually diſtruſtful. 
As the experience of an undiſcerning or 
| careleſs ſpectator may be confirmed, or cor- 
rected, by that of one who is more attentive, 
or more ſagacious, ſo the evidence of an 
| imperict ſenſe may be corrected by that of 
another ſenſe which we conceive to be more 
perfect, But the evidence of ſenſe can never 
| be corrected by any rcealuning, except by 
that which proceeds on 4 ſuppoſition, that 
bur ſenſes are not fallacious, And all our 
| aotions concerning the perfection or imper- 
| lechion of ſenſe are cither inſtinctive, and 
therefore principles of common ſenſe ; ar 
wunded in Experience, and therefore witi- 
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mately reſolvable into this maxim, That 

things are what our ſenſes repreſent them. 
Lucretius is much puzzled (as his maſter 
Epicurus had been before him) about the 
degree of credit due to our viſible perceptions 
of magnitude, He juſtly enough obſerves, 
that no principle can be confuted, except by 
another more evident principle ; and, there- 
fore, that the teſtimony of ſenſe, than which 
nothing is more evident, cannot be confuted 
at all“; that the teſtimony of the noſtrils 
| 2 


® See Diogenes Lacrtius, book fe. — Lucretia de rerum 
natura, lib. 4. ver. 50. This author had fagacity cacup 
to gerceive the abſurdity of Pyrrthoniſm, and to make fevers 
wudicious remark: on the nature of evidence, But in appiyag 
theſe to his own theory, every one knows that be is by w# 
means conliftcat, The pom ef Lacretiums i & melancholy 
ſpeftacle, it | the picture of #4 great genius in the late & 
lanacy, Leet when the whim of bis felt comes acrok by 
Lnagination, he argues with propricty, peripicuity, and de 
gauce, Paibuc of Kutiument, iwertuch ff file, hermony df 
wambers, and beauty, and fainctiones 4 majefty, of debuny 
tion, not unworthy of Virghl, reader his porn bighty amuluy, 
mn fe of 4s ablurd philoloplhy, A tdemt for extendive ob 
d ee lu lecins Wo hive polidied bn an tte degre 
li where-over th ulla, Lencls uf Kpiouwcautu are 6b 
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#lwwd underttiodong have os winch wigd tw guard gat Claw, 
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concerning odour cannot be corrected or re- 
futed by that of the eye, nor the eye by the 
| car, nor the car by the touch, nor the touch 
the by the taſte; becauſe each of theſe ſenſes 
* hath a ſet of objects peculiar to itſelf, of which 
the other ſenſes cannot judge, becauſe indeed 
they cannot perceive them, All this is very 
well ; but there is one thing wanting, which 
| I ſhould think obvious enough, even to one 
| of Epicurean principles, Of taſtes we judge 
by the palate only; of ſmell, by the noſtrils 
only ; of ſound, by the cars only ; of co- 
lours, by the fight only ; of hardneſs, ſoft- 
| neſs, heat, cold, &c, by the touch only ; but 
of magnitude we judge both by ſight and 
touch, In regard to magnitude, we muſt 
therefore believe cither our ſight, or our 
| touch, or both, or neither. To believe nei- 
| ther is impoſſible : if we believe both, we 
hall contradict ourſelves ; if we truſt our 
| ſight, and not oar touch, our belief at one 
ume will be inconſiſtent with our belief at 
mother ; we ſhall think the fame man fix 
rt high, and not one foot high ; we muſt 
| Cicrcfore believe our touch, if we would 
| een any conkiltent belief in regard io mag» 
Duck 

N But do we not, in phy (ical Experiments, 
«Luowkdyc the decoiil ulncts of lene, when 
| 4 ave terre to the tete and micral- 
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cope ; and when, in order to analyſe light, 
which, to our unaſſiſted fight, appears one 
uniform uncompounded thing, we tranſmit 
the rays of it through a priſm ? I anſwer, 
this implies the imperfeftion, not the decert- 
fulneſs, of ſenſe. For if I ſuppoſe my fight 
| fallacious, I can no more truſt it, when aſ- 
ſiſted by a teleſcope or microſcope, than 
; when unaſſiſted. I cannot prove, that things 
| are as they appear to my unaſſiſted fight ; 
and I can as little prove, that things are a 
they appear to my ſight aſſiſted by glaſſes, 
But is it not agreeable to common ſenſe to 
believe, that light is one uniform uncom- 
pounded thing ? and if fo, is not common 
ſenſe in an error ? and what can rectify this 
error but reaſoning I anſwer, it is undeni- 
able, that light to the unaſſiſted eye appears 
uncompounded and uniform, If from this! 
infer, that light is preciſely what it appears to 
be, I form a wrong judgment, which I may 
afterwards rectiſy, upon the evidence of ſenſe, 
when 1 ice a ray of light tranſmitted through 
a priſm, Here an error of judgment, or 4 
falſe inference of reaſon, is reaified by my 
truſting to the evidence of ſenſe ; to which 
evidence inſtinct or common ſenſe determine 
me 10 truſt, 
But is it not common ſenſe that leads me 
6% forms this wrong judgment ? Do not 4 
unn 


ent from that 
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mankind naturally, and previouſly to all in- 
fluence from education, judge in the ſame 
manner ? Did not all philoſophers before 
Newton, and do not all the unlearned to this 
day, believe that light is a ſimple fluid ?— 
I anſwer, Common ſenſe teacheth me, and 
all mankind, to truſt to experience. Expe- 
rience tells us, that our unaſſiſted ſight, 
though ſufficiently acute for the ordinary 
purpoſes of life, is not acute enough to diſ- 
cern the minute texture of viſible objects. 

If, notwithſtanding this experience, we be- 
lieve, that the minute texture of light, or of 
any other viſible ſubſtance, is nothing differ- 
appearance which we perccive 
by the naked eye ; then our belief contradicts 
our experience, and conſequently is incon- 
ſiſtent with common ſenſc. 

But what if you have had no experience ſuſſi- 
cient to convince you, that your ſenſes arc not 
acute enough to diſcern the texture of the 
minute parts of bodics f—— —Then it is 
certain, that I can never attain this con- 
viction by mere reaſoning, If « man were 
to reaſon & prieri about the nature of light, 
he might chop logic till doomſday, before 
he convinced me, that light is compounded 
of rays of ſeven different colours, But if he 
teſſ me of experiments which he has made, 
or which he knows to have been made, this 
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is quite another matter, I believe his teſti- 
mony, and it makes up for my own want 
of experience, When I confide in his ve- 
racity, I conceive, and believe, that his 
ſenſes communicated a true perception ; and 
that, if I had been in his place, I ſhould 
alſo have been convinced, by the evidence 
of my ſenſe, that light is truly com 
of rays of ſeven different colours. But 1 
muſt repeat, that a ſuppoſition of my ſenſes 
being fallacious, would render me wholly 
inacceſſible to conviction, both on the one 
fide and on the other, 

Suppoſe a man, on ſeeing the coloured 
rays thrown off from the priſm, ſhould 
think the whole a deluſion, and owing to 
the nature of the medium through which 
the light is tranſmitted, not to the nature of 
the light itſel{ ; and ſhould tell me, that he 
could as cally believe my face to be of « 
green colour, becauſe it has that appearance 
when viewed through a pair of green ſpec- 


ſeven diſtinct colours, becauſe it has the 
appearance when tranſmitted through 5 
priim :—would it be poſſible 10 get the better 
of this prejudice, without reaſoning ? 1 av 
ſwer, 44 would not; but the reaſoning tes 
muſt all depend upon experiments ; over 
one of which mut be rczecied, if gc wet 
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1 mony of ſenſe be not admitted as deciſive. 
nt I could think of ſeveral expedients, in the 
* way of appeals to ſenſe, by which it might 
is be poſſible to reconcile him to the Neuto- 
ad nian theory of light; but, in the way of 
11d argument, I cannot deviſe a ſingle one. 

ce On an imperfe& view of nature, falſe opi- 
ed WH nions may be formed : but theſe may be 
1. rectied by a more perfect view ; or, which 
ſes in many caſes will amount to the ſame thing, 


Il 


| by the teſtimony of thoſe who have obtained 
a more perfect view. The powers of man 
operate only within a certain ſphere ; and till 


— 


nel n object be brought within that ſphere, it is 
uld impoſſible for them to perceive it. I ſce a 
% mall object, which I know to be a man, 
nich WE at the diſtance of half a mils; but cannot 
c of WE diſcern his complexion, whether it be black 
t be of fair ; nor the colour of his clothes, whe- 
of « WH ther it be brown, or black, or blue ; nor his 
anct noſe, whether it be long or ſhort: I cannot 
ſpec WH even diſcern, whether he have any noſe at all: 


. 


aud his whole body ſeems to be of one uni- 
| form black colour, Perhaps I am G fooliſh 
| 45s 10 infer, that therefore the man has no 
nale; that bis clothes are black, and his face 
of the colour of his clothes, On going up 
% lim, 1 difcover that he is « handfome 
man, &f 4 fair complexion, drefied in blue. 
$ hurdly if bs Got realuiiing that des ane right 
| + 


E 
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in this inſtance ; but it is a perfe&t view of 
an object that rectifies a wrong opinion form- 
ed upon an im view. 

I hear the ſound of a muſical inſtrument 
at a diſtance ; but hear it ſo faintly, that I can- 
not determine whether it be that of a trum- 
pet, a hautboy, a German flute, a French horn, 
or a common flute, I want to know from 
what inſtrument the ſound proceeds; and | 
have no opportunity of knowing from the in- 
formation of others. Shall I ſtand ſtill where 
I am, and reaſon about it? no; that would 
make me no wiſer. I go forward to the place 
from whence the ſound ſeems to come ; and 
by and by I can perceive, that the ſound i 
different from that of a French horn and of « 
trumpet : but as yet I cannot determine whe- 
ther it be the ſound of a hautboy or of « fiutc 
I go on a little further, and now I plainly dil 
tinguiſh the ſound of flute; but perhaps 
ſhall not be able to know whether it be aGer 
man or a common flute, except by means © 
my other fſenics, that 1+, by handling or los 
ing at it, 

It is needleſs to multiply inſtances for 11)» 
ſirating the difierencc between & perfect ant 
an knperica view of an objea, and for ſhov' 
ing, that the mind true to the Lormer, be 
diltruſt; the latter, For obtaining a ee 
view, (or perfect perception), we lumens 

ce 
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ploy the ſame ſenſe in a nearer ſituation ; 
ſometimes we make uſe of inſtruments, as 
ear-trumpets, ſpectacles, microſcopes, tele- 


ſcopes ; ſometimes we have recourſe to the te- 
ſtimony of our other ſenſe , or of the ſenſes of 
| other men: in a word, we rectify or aſcertain 
| the evidence of ſenſe by the evidence of ſenſe: 
| but we never ſubject the evidence of ſenſe to 
| the cogniſance of reaſon ; for in imperſect or 
| indiſtin& ſenſations, reaſoning could neither 
| ſupply what is deficient, nor aſcertain what is 
| indefinite, 
| Our internal, as well as external ſenſes, 
may be, and often are, impoſed upon, by 
inaccurate views of their objects. We may 
| in ſincerity of heart applaud, and afterwards 
condemn, the ſame perſon, for the ſame 
action, according to the different lights in 
| which that action is preſented to our moral 
faculty, Juſt now I hear 4 report, that 3 
| human body is ſound dead in the neigh- 
| bouring fields, with marks of violence upon 
„ Here a confuſed ſuſpicion ariſes in my 
mind of murder committed; but my con- 
lence ſuſpends its judgment till the true 
Hate of the caſe be better known : 1 am not 
6 yet in a condition to perceive thoſe qua- 
ice of this event which aſcertain the mo- 
"ty of the action that produced it ; ng 
wore than 1 can perccive the beauty or de- 
* tern 
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formity of a face while it is veiled, or while 
it is at too great diſtance, A paſſenger 
informs me, that a perſon has been appre- 
hended who confeſſes himſelf the murderer : 
my moral faculty inſtantly ſuggeſts, that 
this perſon has committed a crime worthy 
of a moſt ſevere and exemplary puniſhment, 
By and by I learn, from what I think good 
authority, that my former information is 
falſe, for that the man now dead had made 
an unprovoked aſſault on the other, who 
was thus driven to the neceſſity of killing 
him in ſelf-defence ; my conſcience imme- 
diately acquits the manſlayer, I fend a mei- 
lenger to make particular inquiry into thi i 
affair ; who brings word, that the man ws i 
accidentally killed by a fowler ſhooting at «if 
bird, who, before he fired, had been at 1 
poſſible pains to diſcover whether any ha- 
man creature was in his way ; but that uu 
deceaſed was in ſuch a ſituation that he could 
not putlibly be diſcovered, 1 regret the u- 
ident 3 but I blame neither party, Att 
wards 1 learn, that this fowler was « car 
lefs flow, and though he had no bad wal 
unten, Was not at duc pains 10 Obere wie 
ther any human creature would be hurt oY 
Jus ring, 1 blame his negligence with go 
leverity, but 1 cannot charge him with gab 
4% enormous as that of murder, Here if 
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le moral faculty paſſes ſeveral different judg- 
er ments on the ſame attion ; and each of them 
e- is right, and will be in its turn believed to 
r: be right, and truſted to accordingly, as long 
hat WF as the information which gave riſe to it is 
thy believed to be truce. I fay the ſame ation, not 
nt. the fame intention; à different intention ap- 
pod pears in the manſlayer from each informa- 
tion; and it is only the intention and affec- 
ade BY tions that the moral faculty condemns or ap- 
Who proves. To diſcover the intention where- 
ling with actions are performed, reaſoning is of- 
me ten neceflary : but the deſign of ſuch rea- 
me. ſoning is not to ſway or inform the conſci - 


ence, but only to aſcertain thoſe circum- 
ſtances or qualities of the action from which 
the intention of the agent may appear, 
When this becomes manifeſt, the conſcience 
of mankind immediately and intuitively de- 
| Clarcs it to be virtuous, or vitious, or inno- 
cent, Theſe different judgments of the mo- 
ral faculty are fo far from proving it fallaci- 
, that they prove the contrary : at leaſt 
this faculty would be extremely fallacious, 
ind abſolutdly uſcleſs, if, in the caſe now 
| luppoſed, it did not form different judg- 
| ments,” While the intention of the agent is 
| wholly unknown, an action is upon the 
| lane footing im regard to its mortality, as 4 
| buinan face, in regard 40 ite beauty, while 
- | M z 11 


and by reaſoning, or by information con- 
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it is veiled, or at too great diſtance, By re- 
moving the veil, or walking up to the ob- 
jet, we perceive its beauty and features; 


cerning the circumſtances of the action, we 
are enabled to diſcover or infer the intention 
of the agent. The act of removing the veil, 
or of walking up to the object, hath no ef- 
ect on the eye: nor hath the reaſoning any 
effect on the conſcience. —While we view an 
object through an impure or unequal me- 
dium, through a pair of green ſpectacles, or 
an uneven pane of glaſs, we fee it diſco- 
loured or diſtorted : juſt fo, when miſrepre- 
ſented, a good action may ſcem evil, and an 
evil action good, If we be ſuſpicious of the 
repreſentation, if we be aware of the improper 
medium, we diſtruſt the appearance accord- 
ingly; if not, we do and mult believe it 
genuine, It is by reaſoning from our expe- 
rience of human actions and their cauſes, r 
by the teſtimony of credible witneſſes, that 
we detect milreprofentations concerning mo- 
ral conduct; and n 4+ allo by the cxperienct 
of our own Kan, Of by ous buiict in thoic 
why have had ſuch experience, that we be- 
came feniible of inequalities or vbſcuritis 
in the mcdhium through which we contew 
plate ville abjects, In either caic the ew 
dewee of ene is aduniticd as ball det iin 
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A diſtempered ſenſe, as well as an impure 
or unequal medium, may doubtleſs commu- 
nicate falſe ſenſations; but we are never 
impoſed upon by them in matters of con- 
ſequence, A perſon in a fever may think 
honey bitter, and the ſmell of a roſe offen- 
five ; but the deluſion is of ſo ſhort conti- 
nuance, and of ſo ſingular a kind, that it can 
do no harm, cither to him, or to the cauſe 
of truth. To a jaundiced eye, the whole 
creation may ſeem tinctured with yellow ; 
but the patient's former experience, and his 
belief in the teſtimony of others, who aſſure 
him, that they perceive no alteration in the 
colour of bodies, and that the alteration he 
| perceives is a common attendant on his diſ- 
| caſe, will ſufficiently guard him againſt miſ- 
| takes, If he were to diſtruſt the evidence 
of ſenſe, he could believe neither his own 
| experience nor their teſtimony, He cor- 
res, or at leaſt becomes ſenſible of, the 
| falſe ſenſation, by means of ſenſations ſor- 
merly reccived when he was in health ; that 
| is, he correcte the evidence of an ill-in- 
| formed ſenſe by that of « well-informed 
| ſenſe, or by the declaration of thuſe whoſe 
| ſenſes he believes to be better informed 
| than his own, Still it is plain, that from 
| the evidence of ſenſe there can be no appeal 
iv reaſon, 
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colour might reſolve itſelf into others Quill 
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We conclude, therefore, that in natural 
philoſophy, our ſenſations are not ſuppoſed 
fallacious, and that reaſoning is not carried 
beyond the principles of common ſenſe, 
And yet in this ſcience full ſcope is given 
to impartial inveſtigation, If, after the firſt 
experimental proceſs, you ſuſpect that the 
object may be ſet in a Mill fairer light, I 
know no law in logic, or in good ſenſe, that 
can or ought to hinder you from making a 
new trial: but if this new trial turn to no 
account; if the object ſtill appear the ſame, 
or if it appear leſs diſtinct than before, it 
were folly not to remain ſatisſied with the 
firſt trial. Newton tranſmitted one of the 
refracted primitive colours through « ſecond 
priſm, thinking it not impoſſible that this 


more ſimple, but finding it remain unaltered, 
he was fſatished that the primitive colours 
art not compounded, but fimple, and that 
the experimental proceſs had already been 
carried far enough,-1 take in my hand « 
perſpective glaſs, whole tube may be length- 
encd and ſhortcned at pleasure; and I am to 
find out, by my own induſtry, that preciie 
length at which the maker deligned it ſhould 
be wied in looking at diſtant objetts, I make 
fevers) tiials 46 no purpoſe ; the Gian 
obyect appears pH at all, of but very cv 

ul 
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fuſedly. I hold one end of the perſpective at 
my eye with one hand, and with the other I 
gradually ſhorten the tube, having firſt drawn 
it out to its greateſt length. At firſt all is 
confuſion ; now I can diſcern the inequalities 
of the mountains in the horizon ; now the 
object I am in queſt of begins to appear; it 
becomes leſs and leſs confuſed; I fee it di- 
| ſinfly, I continue to ſhorten the tube; the 
| object loſes its diſtin appearance, and begins 
| to relapſe into its former obſcurity. After 
| many trials, I find, that my perſpective exhi- 
| bits no diſtinct appearance except when it is 
| of one particular length, Here then I fix; 
I have adjuſted the glaſſes according to the in- 
| tention of the maker; and I believe that the 
| diſtinct appearance is a juſt repreſention of 
the diſtant object, or at leaſt more accurate 
than any of the confuſed appearances; of 
which I believe, that they come the nearer to 
truth the more they approach to diſtinctneſe, 
and that the moit confuſed repreſentations are 
the maſt falſe, 
| It was not by reaſoning about the falla- 
oy of the ſenſes, and projecuting a train of 
agument beyond the principles of common 
leute, that men diſcovered the truc yen of 
nagined the ſun to be little bigger than the 
| mountain beyond which he diſappeared, is 
Wb 
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was abſurd to think of the earth revolving 
round him. But in proceſs of time, inge- 
nious men, who applied themſelves to the 
obſervation of the heavenly bodies, not with 
a view to confute popular errors, for they 
could not as yet even ſuſpect the vulgar opi- 
nion to be erroneous, but merely to gratify 
their own laudable curioſity, began to con- 
ceive more exalted notions of the mundane 
ſyſtem. They ſoon diſtinguiſhed the planets 
from the fixed ſtars, by obſerving the former 
to be more variable in their appearances, 
After long ſucceſſion of years, employed, 
not in reaſoning, but attentive obſervation, 
they came at laſt to underſtand the motions 
of the ſun and moon ſo well, that, to the 
utter aſtoniſhment of the vulgar, they began 
to calculate eclipſes ; a degree of knowledge 
they could not attain, without being con» 
vinced, that the ſun and moon are very large 
bodies, placed at very great diſtances from 
the carth, the former much larger, and 
more remote, than the latter, Thus far it 
is impoſſible to ſhow, that any reaſoning 
had been employed by thoſe ancient aftro- 
nomers, either to prove, or ww diſprove, the 
evidence of the ſenſes, On the contran, 
they muſt all along have taken it for granted, 
that the ſenſes are not fallacious x ſuppoling 
ouly, (vw bt it is certainly agreeable a ” 
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| ſenſe to ſuppoſe), that the experience of a 
| diligent obſerver is more to be depended on 
| than that of the inattentive multitude. As 
men grew more and more acquainted with 
the motions and appearances of the heavenly 
| bodies, they became more and more ſenſible, 
| that the ſun, earth, and planets, bear ſome 
| very peculiar relation to one another: and 
| having learned from the phenomena of e- 
clipſes, and ſome other natural appearances, 
| that the ſun is bigger than the carth “, they 
might, without abſurdity, begin to ſuſpect, 
that poſſibly the ſun might be the ceatre 
| round which the earth and other planets re- 
| volve; eſpecially conſidering the magnifi- 
cence of that glorious luminary, and the 
| wonderful and delightful effects produced by 
| the influence of his beams, while at the ſame 
ume he ſeems not to derive any advantage 
| from the earth, or other planets, But if the 
matter had been carried no further, no rea- 
| loning from theſe circumſtances could ever 
have 


| ® Homnlitus maintained, that the fun is but a foot broed; 
| Au., that lie % auch larger than the uin of Pelu- 
| Phang ; and Epicurus, that be is no bigger than be approve 
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— though it migh 


invention of 


theory is true, for every 


Part II. 


have amounted to a proof of the point in 
t breed a faint pre- 
in its favour, For till the evi- 
EET Ds to contradict it; an 
evidence which nothing can diſprove, but 
the evidence of ſenſe placed in circumſtances 
more favourable to accurate obſervation. The 
optical glaſſes did at laſt fur- 
niſh the means of making experiments 
with regard to this matter, and of putting 
man in circumſtances more favourable to 
accurate obſervation ; and thus the point ws 
brought to the teſt of common ſenſe, And 
now we not only know that the Copern 
perſon who under- 


ſtands it is convinced of its truth; but we 


alſo know to what cauſes the univerſal belict 


of the contrary doctrine is to be aſcribed. 


We know that men, conſidering the remote 


fituation of our earth, and the imperſection 
of our ſcuſes, could not have judged other- 
wiſe than they did, till that imperſection ws 
remedied, cither by accuracy of obſervation, 
or by the invention of optical inſtruments 
We ipcak not of revelation ; which hath in- 
deed been vouchſaſed to man for the regu 
lation 6! his moral conduct; but which 4 
would be preſumption to expe or dein 


merely fur the gratification of curioſity. 
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in it is evident from what has been faid, that 
e- in natural philoſophy, as well as in mathema- 
71 


tics, no argumentation is proſecuted beyond 
elf evident principles ; that as in the latter 
| all reaſoning terminates in intuition, ſo in the 
former all reaſoning terminates in the evi- 
| dence of ſenſe. And as, in mathematics, 
chat is accounted an intuitive axiom, which 
is of itſelf fo clear and evident, that it cannot 
| poſſibly be illuſtrated or inforced by any mo- 
dium of proof, and which muſt be believed, 
and is in fat believed, by all, on its own au- 
| thority; fo, in natural philoſophy, that is 
| accounted an ultimate principle, undeniable 
and unqueſtionable, which is ſupported by 


SLEEK 


| we BE the evidence of a well-informed ſenſe, placed 
belief (© as to perceive its objet, In mathematics, 
ibed. ¶ that is accounted falſe doftrine which is in- 
mor BW conſiſtent with any ſelf-evident principle; in 
— natural philoſophy, that is rejected which 


contradicts matter of fat, or in other words, 
which is repugnant to the appearances of 
hinge as perceived by external ſenſe, 

| Regulated by this criterion of truth, ma- 
thematice and natural philoſophy have be- 
come of all ſciences the moſt reſpeRable 
point of certainty, Hence 1 am encou- 
waged to hope, that if the fame criterion 
pac wiverſally adopted in the nn 
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of the mind, the ſcience of human nature, 
inſtead of being, as at preſent, a chaos of 
uncertainty and contradiction, would acquire 
a conſiderable degree of certainty, perſpicui- 
ty, and order. If truth be at all attainable in 
this ſcience, (and if it is not attainable, why 
ſhould we trouble our heads about it ?) ſurely 
it muſt be attained by the ſame means as in 
thoſe other ſciences, For of the eternal rela- 
tions and fitneſſes of things, we know no- 
thing: all that we know of truth and falſe- 
hood is, that our conſtitution determines u 
in ſome caſes to believe, in others to diſbe- 
lieve; and that to us is truth which we fed 
that we muſt believe; and that to us is falſe 
hood which we feel that we muſt diſbelieve *. IF 
There are innumerable truths with which ve 
are wholly unacquainted ; there are perha 
ſome truths which we reject as falſhood : bu, 
ſurely, we muſt both know and believe 1 
truth before we can acknowledge it as ſuch: 
and belief is nothing but « perception, of, 18* 
pleaſe, an action of the mind, the pecv- 
liar nature of which we all know by internd 
feeling or conſciouſneſs, and cannot _ 
know in any other way. 
I therefore would propoſc, 
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« phyſics and mathematics, principles be ex- 
| * amined according to the ſtandard of com- 
| © mon ſenſe, and be admitted or rej as 
| © they are found to agree or diſagree with it: 
more explicitly, That thoſe doctrines be re- 
jected which contradict matter of fact, that 
is, which are repugnant to the appearances 
| © of things, as perceived by external and in- 
| © ternal ſenſe; and that thoſe principles be 
| © accounted ultimate, undeniable, and un- 
*« queſtionable, which are warranted by the 
* ovidence of a well-informed ſenſe, placed 
in circumſtances favourable to a diſtin 
perception of its object. 

| But what do you mean by a well-informed 
Ho ſhall I know, that any particular 
E faculty of mine is not deſective, depraved, or 
fallacious — Perhaps it is not eaſy, at leaſt it 
would furniſh matter for too long a digreſſion, 
lo give an unexceptionable anſwer to this 
queſtion, Nor is it at preſent abſolutely ne- 

Iceſlary ; becauſe it will appear in the ſequel, 

an, however difficult it may be in ſome 
caſes, to diſtinguith a firſt principle, yet there 
we certain marks, by which thoſe reaſonings 
[that tend to the ſubverſion of a firſt principle 
may be detected, at Icaſt in all caſes of impor- 
Nine, However, we (hall offer a remark or 


o in anſwer to the queition ; which, though 
| they 
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they ſhould not appear perfectly unexception. 
able, may yet throw light on the ſubject, and 
ſerve to prepare the mind of the reader fc 

Firſt, then, if I wanted to certify myſel 
concerning any particular ſenſe or percipien 
faculty, that it is neither depraved nor defer. 
tive, I would attend to the feelings or fenf- 
tions communicated by it ; and obſerve, whe- 
ther they be clear and definite, and ſuch as ii 
am, of my own accord, diſpoſed to confide i 
without heſitation, as true, genuine, ani 
natural. If they are ſuch, I ſhould certain) 
act upon them till I had ſome poſitive reaſo: 
to think them fallacious, —Secondly, I cov 
fider, whether the ſenſations received by thi 
faculty be uniformly ſimilar in ſimilar ci 
cumſtances, If they are not, I ſhould & 
peR, either „ 
formerly ſo; and if I had no other criteria 
to direct me, ſhould be much at 3 lose 
know whether I ought to truſt the formere 
the latter experience ; perhaps I ſhould diftri 
both, If they arc uniform, if my preſent an 
my paſt experience do exactly coincide, I fh 
then be diſpolcd to think them both right 
Thirdly, 1 conſider, whether, in acting w 
the ſuppoſition that the faculty in quests. 


well-informed, 1 have ever ech milled * 
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hurt or inconvenience ; if not, then have I 
good reaſon to think, that I was not miſ- 
taken when I formed that ſuppoſition, and 
r what I ſuppoſed it 
| to be. —Fourthly, If the ſenſations commu- 
nicated by this faculty be incompatible with 
one another, or irreconcileable to the per- 
| ceptions of my other faculties, I ſhould ſuſ- 
| pet a depravation of the former: for the 
laws of nature, as far as my experience goes, 
are conſiſtent ; and I have a natural tendency 
to believe that they are univerſally ſo. It ts 
therefore a preſumption, that my faculties 
| are well informed, when the ions 
of one are quite conſiſtent with thoſe of the 
reſt, and with one another,—la a ſtate of 
| folitude I muſt ſatisfy myſelf with theſe cri- 
teria; but when I go abroad into the world, 
| have acceſs to another criterion, which, in 
many caſes, will be reckoned more decifive 
than any of theſe, and which, in concurrence 
with theſe, will be ſufficient to baniſh doubt 
rom every rational mind, I compare my 
lenſations and notions with thoſe of other 
men ; and if 1 find a perſect coincidence, 1 
hall then be faticfcd that my ſenſations arc 
«cording to the law of human nature, and 
therefore right, To illuſtrate all this by an 
ample. | 
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I want to know whether my ſenſe of ſee- 
ing be a well-informed faculty.—Firſt, | 
have reaſon to think that it is; becauſe my 
eyes communicate to me ſuch ſenſations 2 
I, of my own accord, am diſpoſed to con- 
fide in. There is ſomething in my percep- 
tions of ſight fo diſtin, and fo definite, that 
I do not find myſelf in the leaſt diſpoſed to 
doubt whether things be what my eyes m- 
preſent them, Even the obſcurer informs 
tions of this faculty carry along with then 
their own evidence, and my belief. I an 
confident, that the ſun and moon are round, 
as they appear to be, that the rainbow 
arched, that graſs is green, ſnow white, and 
the heavens azure; and this I ſhould han 
believed, though I had paſſed all my days 
ſolitude, and never known any thing of othe 
animals, or their ſenſes, —Secondly, 1 find 
that my notions of the viſible qualities of bo- 
dies arc the {ame now they have always bert. 
If this were not the caſe, if where I 6 
greenneſs yeſterday I were to fee yellow 1. 
day, I (hould be apt to ſuppoſe, that wi 
ſight had ſuffered lome depravation, exce/ 
I had reaſon 16 think, that the objet 1s 
really changed colour, But indeed we ha 
ſo ſtrong a tendency to bdieve our dents 


that I doubt not but in ſuch a caſe I ſhow 
by 
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be more diſpoſed to ſuſpect a change in the 
object than in my eye- ſight: much would de- 
pend on the circumſtances of the caſe. We rub 
our eyes when we want to look at any thing 
with accuracy ; for we know by experience, 
that motes, and cloudy ſpecks, which may be 
removed by rubbing, do ſometimes float in the 
eye, and hurt the fight. But if the alteration 
of the viſible qualitics in the external object 
be ſuch as we have never experienced from a 
depravation of the organ, we ſhould be inclin- 
«dl to truſt our eye-ſight, rather than to ſup- 
poſe, that the external object has remained 
unaltered, — Thirdly, no evil conſequence has 


LBE I „ 


and ever happened to me when acting upon the 
have ſuppoſition, that my faculty of ſecing is a well- 
ys it informed ſenſe : whereas, if I were to act on 
cht. the contrary ſuppoſition, I ſhould ſoon have 
1 occaſion to regret my ſcepticiſm, I ſee a poſt 


mn my way ; by turning a little aſide, I paſs it 
unhurt: but if I had ſuppoſed my ſight falla- 
cious, and gone ſtraight forward, a bloody 
noſe, or ſomething worle, might have been 
the conſequence, If, when I bend my courſe 
obliquely, in order to avoid the poſt that 
ſeems to fand directly before me, I were to 
run my head full againſt it, I (hould inſtantly 
ſulpect a depravation in my eye-light ; but 
„ 1 never experience any micfortune of this 
kind, I believe that my lente of ſeeing bb & 

* well- 
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well-informed faculty. Fourthly, the per- 
ceptious received by this ſenſe are perfectly 
conſiſtent with one another, and with the per- 
ceptions received by my other faculties, When 
I ſce the appearance of a 1olid body in my way, 
my touch always confirins the teſtimony of 
my tight; if it did not, I ſhould ſuſpect a 
fallacy in one or other of thoſe ſenſes, perhaps 
in both, When 1 look on a line of ſoldiers, 
they all ſeem ſtanding perpendicular, as I my- 
ſell (ſtand ; but it the men at the extremities 
of the line, without leaning againſt any thing, 
were to appear as it they tuned an angle of 
lorty IVE degree: wich tue c.rth's ſurface, | 
thould certainly ſuſpect ſome unaccountabic 
„Lliquty in my vale NJ, Aly, after the cx- 
pericnce of ſeveral „cars, after ail thc know- 
Wale! have been alis to gather, concerning 
11 nlations of teren N, mom reading, 
ditcourſe, and oblervitiun, J have no realen 
t tin their lente of wt difGerent from 
wine, Every body, wo wits the Ln Lan- 
„ape, Calls M Ie, 204d rale gen; and 
1 „ou TH 411 04% I, en <q e Aiurd 10 
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the diſtance of three yards, which I fee di- 
dinctly. But far the greater part of mankind 
ſee as I do, and difterently from thoſe few 
individuals; whoſe ſenſe of ſecing I therefore 
conſider as leſs perfect than mine. Nay, tho 
the generality of mankind were ſhort-ſighted, 
ſtill it would be true, that we, who arc not 
ſo, have the moſt perſect fight ; for our fight 
is more accurate in its perceptions, qualifies 
us better for the buſineſs of life, and coincides 
more exactly, or at Icaſt more immediately, 
with the ſenſations received by the other ſenſes, 
Yet the ſhort-fighted, as well as they who 
have the acuteſt fight, believe the declaration 
of this ſenſe, as ſoon as they are placed in a 
ſituation favourable to accurate obſervation : 
all the difference is, that it is more difficult, 
and often more inconvenient, for ſhort- 
lighted perſons to place themſelves in ſuch a 
ſituation, Still it ought to be remembered, 
that a perſet} ſenſe and a well-informed ſenſe are 
not ſynonymous terms, We call « ſenſe well- 
mformed, in oppoſition to one that is diproved 
or fallacious, Perfſettion and imperſettion of 
lenie ave rdative terms, implying 4 compu» 
nion, eher between difltercat men, in te- 
ipet of the acutencily of their denſes and facul- 
lits ; of between any lenic, as tt appears 40 4 
particular man, and the degree of aculcnels 
| winch is found to belong to that fene as it 
Iv 4 #pp cal» 
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appears in the generality of mankind. There ſhe 
are two teleſcopes, one of which gives a di- the 
ſtinct view of an object at two, and the other eſta 
at four miles diſtance : both are equally well- 
informed, (if I may (© ſpeak) ; that is, equally 
true in their repreſentations ; but the one is 
much more perfect than the other. The 
do not, at preſent, offer any further illu- 
ſtrations of theſe criteria of a well-informed 
ſenſe. The reader who examines them by the 
rules of common prudence, will perhaps be 
ſatished with them: at leaſt I am apt to think, 
that ſew will ſuipect the veracity of their ſa- 
cultics when they ſtand this teſt, But let it 
not be ſuppoſed, that I mean to infinuate, that 
a man never truſts his facultics till he firſt ex- 
amine them after this manner: we believe ou! 
ſenſes previouſly to all reflection or examina- 
tion; and we never GCisbclicve them, but upon 
the authority of our ſenſes placed in circum- 
ſtances more favourable to accurate obierva- 
tion, If the reader is not ſatisfied with thei 
(YilerIA, it is n { Cat matter. The queſtion 
concerning a well-informed ſenſe it is not pers 
haps caly to anſwer in unexceptionable word: 
| for tlie remarks rather is hints to be .. 
ended io by other adventurers in this part d 
JC4ENCE, than as a Jolution of thzc ditchouln 
11 it were nat that 1 Clem {ome advantage 
may be derived ein eee in this way, 1 
| (nut 
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ſhould have omitted them altogether ; for on 


them does not depend the doctrine I mcan to 
eſtabliſh. 


TT =» ST III. 


The fubjeft continued. Intuitive truths diſtin- 
guiſtable into claſſer. 


F the notions attending the perception of 

certain truth, we formerly mentioned 
this as one, © That in regard to ſuch truth, 
* we ſuppoſe we ſhould entertain the ſame 
* ſentiments and belief if we were perfectly 
* acquainted with all nature. Left it ſhould 
be thought that we mean to extend this notion 
too far, it ſeems proper to introduce in this 
place the following remarks, 

1. The axioms and demonſtrated conclu- 
hons of geometry are certainly true, and cer- 
tinly agreeable to the nature of things, Thus 
| we judge of them at preſent ; and thus we 
neceflarily believe, that we ſhould judge of 
them, even if we were enducd with omniſci- 
race and infallibility, It is a natural dictate 
| of human underſtanding, that the contrary of 
theſe truths muſt for ever remain abſurd and 
| poſſible ; and that omnipotence itſelf can- 
nn Change their Nature ; though 11 might lo 
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deprave our judgment, as to make us disbe- 
lizve, or not perceive them “. 

2. That my body exiſts, and is endued 
with a thinking, active, and permanent prin- 
ciple, which I call my foul That the ma- 
terial world hath ſuch an exittence as the vul- 
gar aſcribe to it, that is, a real ſeparate exiſt. 
ich its being perceived is in no 
my: — That the mon, beaſts, houſes, 


and mountains, we fee ard feel around us, 


are not in gen Ty, but ral and material be- 
ings, 

.. „, hit H m O-cmaticil truth 

| bs refulvable into ident propoktions, The following rewart 
16 this purpote it taken from a Diſlert ation on Evidence, printed 
at Berlin in the year 1964, © Omnes mathematicorum pro- 
ee ee ſunt ent a, 4 rea entantur hic formula, 
„ unt veritites ident, fub varia forma exprefix, ins 
„ ques Cunur, cortrabiabin princ iptum, vario gods 
1101494 ; Gquidern omnes hujus generts pro 
60 1 #44 404 (T4 1 © conincantur, *ec undum nat 
4 ater bent. a pond, 1. uitarem c oft propoſitionum diflerentia, 
- Ialbochniurum Werke, alia autum, brenei 
” vis, 46 (119040 onikan prixcipiun reducantur, ot in Wet 
„„ ene, the e & propditie 24 8 4, Katie but coll 
14141 +1, }, © dem ft idew ; of, prope 
dis £4444.) ebe. d contiaget, 4a 
444407 C4144, tum exitiunt quatuor entis ; wes 
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ings, and ſuch, in reſpet of ſhape and tan- 


- 

vible magnitude, as they appear to our ſenſes; 
d | am not only conſcions that I believe, but 
* alſo certain, that ſuch is the nature of theſe 
1 thinge; and that, thus far at lenſt, in regard 
1 to the nature of theſe rhinos, an omnitcient 
N. and infallible being cannot think me miſtaken, 
no Or theſe traths I am {© certiin, that I jeruplie 
es, not to pronounce every being in an crror who 
us. s of a contrary ſentiment concerning them, 


"or ſuppoſc an intelligent creature, an angel 
- inftance, to believe that there are not in 
he univerſe any ſuch things as this ſolar 
dem, iis carth, theis mountains, houſes, 
ume, this being whoin I cl myſell; 
(nne * by any eftort, bring myſiclſ to be- 
„that his opinion is a tine one, and im- 
plics a prop ſitanm expretſive of ſomething 
agrcenble to the nature of things? It is im- 
of ble and inconceivable, My underſtand» 
Ing intimates, that fi h an omnon would as 
certainly be falſe, as it is falſe that two and 
two are equal to ten, or chat things equal 
to one and the ſame thing are unequal ta one 
another, Yet this is an opinion which om- 
mpetence could render tru”, by annibilating 
the whole of this (lar fyſtem ; or make me 
adit as truc, Wy depriving ime under and 
wy, But 0 Long as this fla, y em enim, 
11414001 
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unannihilated, and my intellect undepraved, 
there is not a etrical axiom more true, 
or more evident to me, than that this ſolar 
ſyſtem, and all the objects above-mentioned, 
do exiſt; there is not a geometrical axiom 
which has any better title to be accounted a 
principle of human knowledge; there 1s not 
a geometrical axiom againſt which it is more 
abſurd, more unrcaſcnab!:, more unphiloſo- 
phical, to argue. 

z. That {now is white, fire hot, gold yel- 
low, and ſugar ſweet, we believe to be cer- 
tainly truc, Iheſe bodies affect our eyes, 
touch, and palate, in a peculiar manner ; and 
we have no reaſon to think, that they affett 
the organs of different men in a different 
manner: on the contrary, we believe, with 
full aſſurance, founded on ſufficient reaſon,that 
they affect the ſenſes of all men in the fame 
manner, The peculiar ſenſation we receive 
from them depends on three things ; on the 
nature of the object perceived, on the nature 
of the organ o perception, and on the natus 
of the prrcipicent being, Of each of thei 
thing! thi Deny could change thc nature,; al 
ale fur bitter, fore cold ſnow lack, and go 
green, E. ull this be done ; in other worth 
wh ic tine continuc as they arc, IT 16s 
certain tar, that ſnow is white, fixe hot, ic 
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. whole greater than a part. If we ſuppoſe, 
, that ſnow, notwithſtanding its appearance, is 
ar black, or not white, we muſt alſo ſuppoſe, 
d, that our ſenſes and intellect are fallacious fa- 
m cultics ; and therefore cannot admit any thing 
| 2 2s true which has no better evidence than that 
ot of ſenſe and intellect. If a creature of a dif- 


we ferent nature from man were to ſay, that ſnow 
ſo- is black, and hot, I ſhould reply, (ſuppoſing 
him to uſe theſe words in the ſame ſenſe in 

d- WW in which I uſe them), It may poſſibly have 
er- that appearance to your ſenſes, but it has not 
that appearance to mine : it may therefore, in 
regard to your faculties, be true; and if ſo, it 
ought to conſtitute a part 01 your philoſo- 
phy: but of my philoſophy it cannot conſti- 
tute a part, hecauſe, in reſpect of my facul- 
ties, it is falſe, being contrary to fat and 
experience, If the ſame being were to af- 
Um, that a part is equal to a whole, 1 
Mould anſwer, it is impoſiible ; none can 
think {0 but thoſe who are deſtitute of under- 
Mending, If he were to ſay, the folar ſyſtem 
plained by Newton does not exiſt, 1 ſhould 
wet, you are miſtaken ; if your knowledge 

were not jmperſet, you would think other- 

| wile ; | am certain that it does exit, — Ve tee, 
by thus lating the cc, what i» the difference 
baween theſe three forts of (ertainty, Hur 
Wall, 41 40400 & to men, tele hee Sorts are 
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all equally evident, equally certain, and e- perf 
qually unſuſceptible of confutation : and none W {411 
of them can be diſbelieved or doubted by us, v 
except we diſavow the diſtinction between ¶ pin. 
truth and falſhood, by ſuppoſing our facul- dutie 
ties fallacious. parti 


4. Of moral truth, we cannot bring our- mod: 
ſelves to think, that the Deity's notions thou, 
(pardon the expreſſion) are contrary to ours, od 
It we believe Him omniſcient and infallible, that 
can we allo believe, that, in his ſight, ctu- ! 6c 
chty, injuſtice, end. ingratitude, are worthy bible 


of reward 2nd praiſe, and the oppoſite vi- .. 
tues of blame wid puniſhment? It is abfo- „hic! 
lutely impoſhble, The one belief deſtroys e Or 
the other, Common tenſe declares, that Wie 
being polleſled of perfect knowledge can nt (ere 
more entertoin ſuch a (cntiment, than I with he igt 


my 4/4 open can juſt now avoid ſeeing the 
light, If a croated being were, in all calc}, 
to wink that virtue which we think vice, 
and that vice which we think virtue, what 
would be our notions of his intelligence? 
Uhould we not, without heſitation, pronounce 
him irrational, and his opinion an abſurdity 
The abſurdity indeed 15 conceivable, and may 
be ex prefied 1n wards that imply no contradice 
n, but tht any bens ſhould think in tli 
1141444, and yr wal unk Wrong, 1s % us 
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perfectly inconceivable, as that the ſame thing 
ſhould be both true and falſe. * 

We ſpeak here of the great and leading 
principles of moral duty. Many ſubordinate 
dutics there are, which reſalt from the form of 
particular governments, and from particular 
ur- modes of education; and there are ſome, which, 
ons Wl though admirably adapted to the improvement 
urs. WH nd perfection of our nature, are yet io ſublime, 
ble, that the natural conſcience of mankind, unaſ- 
ctu- ed by revelation, can hardiy be ſuppoſed ca- 


thy WW nibble of diſcovering them: but in regard to 
vir- ige, gratitude, and thoſe other virtues, of 
blo no rational beings (ſo for as we know) 
trovs gr can he ignorant, it is impoſſible ſor us to 
at a WM ee that our lentiments are wrong. I ſay, 
_ here are duties of which no rational beings can 
with W © ignorant : for if moral ſentiments be the re- 
Q the tot a bias, of 147 AA, Communicated to the 
cue nal foul by its Creator, then muſt they be 


- | L ſ $ 4, T | "1 T 1 Truth ls (ul | he at demon- 
eee means, that it admits af evidence lullcient to 
h Ove "y rational mind, he us certainly in thc night, lut # 
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d 11444 MO» lad cOntIarks 118 ih eaucarably, wo cont that war 
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| ny other 4wuths ee this wnelt wagueltionable certainty, 
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as univerſal as rational nature, and as perma- 
nent as the effects of any other natural law; 
and it 1s as abſurd to argue againſt their truth 
or authenticity, as againſt the reality of any 
other matter of fact. But ſeveral authors d 
note have denied this inference, as well as the 
principle whence it proceeds ; or at leaſt, by 
ealling the one in queſtion, have endeavour 
ed to make us ſceptical in regard to the other, 
They have endeavoured to prove, that mori 
ſentiment is different in different countries, 
and under diſferent forms of religion, govern- 
ment, and manners ; that therefore, in reſped 
of it, there is no f int in the mind; for 
that, previous to education, we are in a Nate 
of perfect indifference as to virtue and vice; 
and that an oppoſite courſe of education 
would have made us think that virtue Which 
now we think vice, and that vice Which 
now we think virtue: in a word, that mo- 
ral ſentiments are as much the effect & 
cuſtom and human artifice, as our taſle in 
dreſs, ſurniturc, and the modes of Conse 
jation, In proof of this doctrine, à mui 
titude of fade have been brought together 
to ſhow the prodigious diveriity, and ca 
contrariety, that takes place in the mar 
opinions of different age, nations, and & 
mates, Of all aur modorn foeptical matten, 
this einc to me one of the 1200 dange 
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rous. For my own ſatisfaction, and for the 
fake of thoſe whom it is my duty to inſtruct, 
have been at great pains to examine it; and 
the examination has turned out to my entire 
latisfaction. But the materials I have col- 
lected on this ſubject are far too bulky to be 
inſerted here, The ſceptical arguments are 
ſounded, not only on miſtakes concerning the 
nature of virtue, but alſo on ſome hiſtorical 
fafts miſrepreſented, and on others fo equi- 
vocal, and bare of circumſtances, that they 
really have no meaning. From the number 
of hiſtorical, as well as philoſophical, diſqui- 
tions, which I found it neceſſary to intro- 
duce, the inquiry concerning the univerſality 
and immutability of moral truth, which 1 
Mmought to have compriſed in a few pages, 
Joon iwelled into a treatiſe, 1 meant to have 
hſhed it ſome years ago ; but have hitherto 
n prevented by a number of unforeſeen 
Ncidents. 

5, Of probable truth, a ſuperior being may 
wok differently from us, and yet be in the 
Wt, For every propoſition is either true or 
ale and every probable paſt event has cither 
appened, or not happened, as every pro» 
ale future event will either happen or not 
pps, From the inperfettion of our fa- 
FM, and from the narrownels of our eK 

| eien 
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perience, we may judge wrong, when we 
think that a certain event has happened, or 
will happen: and a being of more extenſive 
experience, and more perfect underſtanding, 
may ſee that we judge wrong; for that the 
event in queſtion never did happen, nor ever 
will. Yet it docs not follow, that a man mx 
either ntly or rationally diſtruſt his pro- 
bable notions as fallacious, That Which 
man, by the conſtitution of his nature, is de- 
termined to admit as probable, he ought 90 
admit as probable ; for, in regard to man, 
that is probable truth. Not to admit it pro- 
bable, when at the ſame time he muſt belies 
it probable, is mere obſtinacy: and not 1 
believe that probable, which all other mea 
who have the ſame view of all the circum- 
ftances, believe probable, would be aſcribed 
to caprice, or want of underſtanding, If one 
in ſuch « caſe were refrattory, we ſhould ns 
turally aſk, How comes it, that you chin” 
differently from us in this matter ? have e t1o1 
any reaſon to think us in « miſtake ? is 50e 
knowledge of the circumſtances from whidF”'1 to | 
we infer the probability of this event, di, £04 
ent from ours do you know any thing abt aden. 
M, of which we arc ignorant f 11 he reply he hun 
the negative, and vet periift 11 contradict dl we 


our wpinien, we fhould certiinty think Þ 4 l 
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an unreaſonable man. Every thing, therefore, 


which to human creatures ſeems intuitively 
probable, is to be accounted one of the firſt 
principles of probable human knowledge, A 
human creature acts an irrational part when 
he argues againſt it; and if he refuſe to ac- 
knowledge it probable, he cannot, without 
contradicting himſelf, acquieſce in any other 
hich human probability whatſoever. 

. 4. 8 It appears from what has been ſaid, that 
ul there arc various kinds of intuitive certainty ; 
nan and that thoſe who will not allow any truth 
pro to be felf-evident, except what has all the 
lee characteriſtics of a geometrical axiom, are 
ot wich miſtaken, From the view we have 
gen of this ſubject, it would be caſy to re- 
duce theſe intuitive certaintics into claſles ; 
but this is not neceſſary on the preſent oc- 
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part as inconſiſtent with ſound reaſoning, WM i 
and as effeQually ſubverſive of all human m 
knowledge, as if he attempted to diſprove i * 
truths which he certainly knew to be agree. the 
able to the eternal and neceſſary relations of MW t 
things. Whether the Deity can or canna WY ſha 
change theſe truths into falſhoods, we nei f 
not ſeek to determine, becauſe it is of no wil 
conſequence to us to know. It becomes u = 

e 


better to inquire, with humility and reve 
rence, into what he hath done, than vainly, 
and perhaps preſumptuouſly, into what he 
can do, Whatever he hath been pleaſed u 
eſtabliſh in the univerſe, is as certainly cs 
bliſked, as if it were in itſelf unchangeabe 
and from cternity ; and, while he wills it u 
remain what he hath made it, is as permane" 
as his own nature, 


= = ® \* Il. 
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mitting the dictates of the former as ulti- 
mate and unqueſtionable principles, and ne- 
ver attempting either to prove or to diſprove 
them by reaſoning. If we inquire a little 
into the genius of modern ſcepticiſm, we 
ſhall ſee, that, there, a very different plan 
of inveſtigation has been adopted. This 
will beſt appear by inſtances taken from 
that pretended philoſophy. But firſt let us 
offer a few general remarks. 


ET US & 


General Obſervations, Riſe and Progreſi of 
Modern Scepticiſm. 


wT HE Carteſian philoſophy is to be con- 
hdered as the ground-work of mo- 
dern ſcepticum, The ſource of Locks's 
reaſoning againſt the ſeparate exiſtence of 
the ſecondary qualities of matter, of 
BrenkELEY's reaſoning againſt the exiſt» 
ence of @ material world, and of Honk s 
realoning againſt the exiſtence both of foul! 
ind body, may be found in the firſt part of 
the Principia of Drs CAA. Yet nothing 
leems to have been further from the inten- 
1 of this worthy and moſt ingenious phi- 
0 Le- 
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loſopher, than to give countenance to error, 
irreligion, or licentiouſneſs, He begins with 
doubting; but it is with a view to arrive at 
conviction: his ſucceſſors (ſome of them at 
leaſt) the further they advance in their ſy- 
ſtems, become more and more ſceptical; 
and at length the reader is told, to his in- 
finite pleaſure and emolument, that the un- 
derſtanding, acting alone, doth intirely ſub- 
vert itfelf, and leaves not the loweſt degree 
of evidence in any propoſition whatſoever “. 

The firſt thing a philoſopher ought to do, 
according to Dis CarkTrs, is to diveſt him- 
ſelf of all prejudices, and all his former opi- 
nions; to reject the evidence of ſenſe, of in- 
tuition, and of mathematical demonſtration; 
to ſuppoſe that there is no God, nor heaven, 
nor carth; and that man has neither hands, 
nor feet, nor bodyz—in a word, he is to 
doubt of every thing of which it is poſlible 
tw doubt, and to oe perzuaded, that every 
thing is falſe which can pol ibly be conceived 
„ be doubtful, Now there is only one point 
of which it is impothible ro doubt, namely, 
Thu 1, the ren „he doubts, am thinking 
$3 proupotition, therchore, I, and on 
wnly, may N tak: 14 161 Wanted; and nothing 
die whatſoever is % be believed without 
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What is to be expected from this ſtrange 
introduction? One or other of theſe two 
things muſt neceſſarily follow. This author 
will either believe nothing at all; or if he 
believe any thing, it muſt be upon the re- 
commendation of falſe and ſophiſtical rea- 
ſoning. ® But Drs Cars is no ſceptic 
in his moral reaſonings : therefore, in his 
moral reaſonings, he muſt be a ſophiſter. 
Let us ſee, whether we can make good this 
charge againſt him by facts. 

Taking it for granted that he thinks, he 
thence infers, that he exiſts: Ego cogito, 
ergo ſum, Now there cannot be thought 
where there is no exiſtence ; before he take 
it for granted that he thinks, he muſt alſo 
take it for granted that he exiſts, This ar- 
gument, therefore, proceeds on a ſuppoſition, 
that the thing to be proved is true; in other 
words, it is a ſophiſm, a petitio principti. 
Even ſuppoſing it poſſible to conceive think - 
ing, without at the ſame time conceiving 
exiſtence, ſtill chis is no concluſive argu» 
ment, except it could be ſhown, that it is 
more evident to a man that he thinks, than 
that he exiſts; for in every true proof a leſs 
evident propoſition is inferred from one that 
more evident, But, I think, and, I , 
we equally evident, Therefore this is no 
Ive proof, To ſet an example of falſe rea- 
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ſoning in the very foundation of a ſyſtem, can 
hardly fail to have bad conſequences. 
Having in this manner eſtabliſhed his own 
exiſtence, our author next proceeds to prove 
the veracity of his faculties; that is, to ſhow 
by reaſoning, that what he thinks true, i; 
really true, and that what he thinks falſe i; 
really falſe. He would have done better to 
have taken this alſo for granted: the argu- 
ment by which he attempts to prove it, doe 
more honour to his hcart than to his under- 
ſtanding, It is indecd a ſophiſm of the ſame 
kind with the former, in which he take 
that for granted which he propoſes to prove. 
It runs thus, We arc conſcious, that we 
have in our minds the idea of a being inh- 
nicely perfect, intelligent, and powerful, ne- 
ceflarily exiſtent and cternal, This idea dif- 
ſors from all our other ideas in two reſpedis; 
it implics the notions of cternal and necelian 
exiſlence, and of infinite perſection: 4 
either is, nor can be, « BA2n of the im 
pination; and therefore exhibits no chimers 
ar imaginary being, but a truc and iam 
table nature, which mult of neceflity cuil, 
bc aule noceffary exatience 3s comprehendcdd 
in the idea f it, Thurcfore there is a Gab 
,s exiftort, infonudly wile, powerls 
and , and 1. d al all pertectiu 
This Bong is 0,0 maker of us and of Ne 
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can W faculties; he cannot deceive, becauſe he is 
infinitely perfect; therefore our facult::s are 
wn true, and not fallacious *®.—The ſame argu- 
ove ment has been adopted by others, particu- 
10W larly by Dr. Barrow. © Caxteſiut, fays 
„ is chat pious and learned author, © hath well 
* obſerved, that, to make us abſolutely cer- 
r 10.1 © tain of our having attained the truth, it is 
required to be known, whether our facul- 
ties of apprehending and judzing the truth, 
be true; which can only be known from 
the power, geodneſs, and truth of our 
Creator . 
object not to this argument for the di- 
vine exiſtence, drawn from the idea of an 
- perfect being, of which the human mind 
„ conſcious ; though perhaps this is not the 
moſt unexceptionable methv4 of evincing that 
rat truth, I allow, that when a man be- 
lee a God, he cannot, without abſurdity 
ind impiety, deny or queſtion the veracity 


of his own faculties; and that to acknow- 
mers edge a diſtinction between truth and falſe» 
nun- ood, implics a perſuaſion, that certain laws 


re eſtabliſhed in the un e, on which the 
atures of all created things depend, wi. h 
[0 me at leaft) is incomprehentble, cxcepr 
| 111 
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on the ſuppoſition © - 'upremse, intelligent, 
directing cauſe. Bu. | - ,uicſce in theſe 
principles, becauſe I take the veracity of my 
faculties for granted; and this 1 feel myſelf 
neceſſitated to do, becauic I fecl it to be the 
law of my nature which I cannot poſſibly 
counteract. Proceeding then upon this in- 
nate and irreſiſtible notion, that my faculties 
are true, I infer, by the juſteſt reaſoning, 
that God exiſts; and the evidence for this 
great truth is ſo clear and convincing, that 
I cannot withſtand its force, if I believe any 
thing clſc whatſoever, 
Dis Canis argues in a different man- 
ner. Becauſe God exiſts, (ſays he), and is 
ect, therefore my faculties are true. 
Right.— Fut how do you know that God 
exiſts ? 1 infer it from the ſecond principle 
of my philoſophy, already eſtabliſhed, Cagits, 
ergo fum,—How do you know that your is- 
ference is juſt ? It fatishes my reaſon, You 
argument proceeds On a ſuppoſition, thit 
what ſatisnes your realon is true it does.” 
Do you not then take it tor granted, that 
your realon is not @ fallacious, but 4 tw 
taculty f This muſt be taken for grants, 
other wiſe the argument is good for nothing 
And if 1, your argument proceeds on a 1uf- 
polition, that the point to be proved is un 


tn « word, you preicnd tw prove the uw 
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of our faculties, by an argument which evi- 
dently and neceſſarily ſuppoſes their truth. 
Your philoſophy is built on ſophiſms ; how 
then can it be according to common ſenſe? 

As tlus philoſopher doubted where he 
ought to have becn confident, fo he is often 
conadent where he ought to doubt. He 
admits not his own exiſtence, till he thinks 
he has proved it; yet his ſyſtem is replete 
with hypotheſes taken for granted, without 
prooi, almoſt without examination. He ſets 
out with the profeſſion of univerſal ſcepti- 
but many of his theories are founded 
in the moit unphiloſophical credulity. Had 
he taken a little more for granted, he would 
have proved a great deal more : he takes al- 
moſt nothing for granted, (I ſpeak of what 
he profeſſes, not of what he performs); and 
therefore he proves nothing, In gecmetry, 
however, he is rational and ingenicus ; there 
are fome curious remarks in his diſcourſe on 
the paſſions ; his phyſics are ſanciſu! and 
plauſible ; his treatiſe on muſic perſpicuour, 
though ſuperficial; a lively imagination 
cem to have been his chief talent, want of 
knowledge in the grounds of c dence his 
principal defect. 

We we informed by Father Mar- 
BRANCHE, that the ſenſes were at ft as 
bonct facultics us oue could delve 1% be 
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endued with, till after they were debauched 
by original fin; an adventure, from which 
they contracted ſuch an invincible propenſity 
to cheating, that they are now continually 
lying in wait to deceive us, But there is in 
man, it ſeems, a certain clear-ighted, tout, 
old faculty, called reaſon, which, without 
being deceived by appearances, keeps an eye 
upon the rogues, and often proves too cun- 
ning for them. MALEBRANCHE therefore 
adviſeth us to doubt with all our might. If 
* a man has only learned to doubt,” ſays he, 
* let him not imagine that he has made 
an inconſiderable progreſs *,” Progreſs! 
in what ?—in ſcience ? Is it not a contradic- 
tion, or at leaſt an inconſiſtency, in terms, to 
ſay that a man makes progreſs in ſcience by 
doubting +? If one were to aſk the way 10 
Dublin, and to receive for anſwer, that he 
ought firſt of all to fit down ; for that if he 
had only learned to fit (till, he might be a 
ſured, that he had made no inconfiderabi 
progreſs in his journey ; 1 ſuppoſe he wouid 
hardly trouble his informer with a ſecond 
queltiui, 
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It is true, this author makes a diſtinction 
between the doubts of paſſion, brutality, 
and blindneſs, and thoſe of prudence, di- 
truſt, and penetration: the former, ſays hey 
are the doubts of Academics and Atheiſts ; 
the latter are the doubts of the true philo- 
ſopher “. It is true alſo, that he allows us 
to give an entire confent to the things that 
e ppcar entirely evident f. But he adopts, 
notwithſtanding, the principles of Drs 
CanTrs firſt philoſopky, That we ought 
% begin our inquiries with univerſal doubt, 
king only our own conſcioutneſs for grant. 
ed, and thence inferring our exiſtence, and 
the exiſience of God, and proving, from the 
divine veracity, that our faculties are not 
fall.cious, Where-ever it is potſible that a 
deluding ſpirit may deceive us, there, ſays 
M4i4trBRANCHE, we ought to doubt ; but 
„ dcluding ſparit may deceive us where-ever 
var memory is employes in reatoning ; 
therefore, in all ſuch realonings, there may 
be error, In a word, there may be error in 

rea ſoning 
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reaſoning of every kind ; for without memory 
there can be no reaſoning : but in the tr. 


diſcovered by a ſingle glance, (connoiſſances 4. 


Fmple vue, ſuch as this, That two and two 
make four, it is not poſſible, he fays, for x 
deluding god, (dew trompeur), however pow- 
erful, to deceive him.—It is eaſy to ſee, that 
ſuch doQrines muſt lead certher to ſophiſtry, 
or to univerſal ſcepticiſm, or rather to both. 
For if a demonſtrated concluſion may be fall 
for any thing I know to the contrary, at 
axiom may be ſo too: my belief of the ff 
it not leſs neceſſary, than my belief of the 
laſt. Intuition is, of ell evidence, the clear 
eſt, and moſt immediately convincing ; but 
demonſtration produces abſolute certainty, 
and full conviction, in the mind of him who 
underſtands it *®,—-!GALEEKANSCHE, indeed. 
acknowledges, that we may reaſon when onc: 
we know that God is no deceiver : but thi 
bc ſays, muſt be known at one glance, (thi 
is, J ſuppoſe, intuitively), or it cannot b. 
known at all ; for all reaſoning on this (ub 
ja may be fallacious T, 1 
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But I do not pretend to unfold all the falſe 


and ſceptical principles of this author's phi- 


loſophy. To confeſs the truth, I do not 
well underſtand it. He is generally myſti- 
cal; often, if I miſtake not, ſelf-cuntradicto- 
ry; and his genius is ſtrangely warped by a 
ſuperſtitious veneration for the abſurditics of 
Popery. He rejects the cvidence of ſenſe, 
becauſe it ſeems repugnant to his reaſon ; he 
admits the truth of tranſubſtantiation, though 
certainly repugnant both to reaſon and ſenſe. 
Of Ariſtotle, and Seneca, and the other an- 
cient philoſophers, he fays, that their lights 
we nothing but thick darkneſs, and their 
moſt illuſtrious virtues nothing but intole- 
rable pride“. Fy, M. Maresrancuegt! 
Popery, with all its abſurditics, requires na 
from its adherents ſo uncandid, and fo illibe- 
ral, 4 declaration, An Ariſtotelian, of your 
own religion and country, and nearly of your 
own age, delivers a very different doftrine ; 
* Arulule, lupported by pluloſophy, hath 
rn by thc liep» of motion even to 
” the knowledge of one frft mover, who is 
* God, In order to arrive it the knowledge 
” i divine things, we mult learn ſcience, 


= otherwiſe we hall fall into error, Phi- 


* llaphy and theology boa twihbmony ©, 
and mutually confirm, one another, and 
44 pro- 
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produce a more perfect knowledge of the 
* truth : the latter reaches what we ought 
to believe, and reaſon makes us believe it 
% more eaſily, and with greater ſteadineſs. 
* They are two lights, which, by their 
* union, yield a more brilliant luſtre than 
either of them could yield fingly, or both 
if ſeparated. Moſes learned the philoſo- 
*« phy of the Egyptians, and Daniel in Ba- 
„ bylon that of the Chaldeans * This 
learned and judicious Peripatetic es on to 
ſhow, that Jerome, Auguſtine, Gregory of 
Nice, and Clemens Alexandrinus, enter- 
tained the ſame honourable opinion of the 
ancient philoſophers. If Des Cars, and 
his diſciple MALtBRANCHE, had ſtudied the 
ancients more, and indulged their own imagi- 
nation leſs, they would have made à better 
figure in philoſophy, and done much more 
ſervice to mankind, But it was their aim 
to decry the ancients as much as poſſible : 
and ever ſince their time, it has been 100 
much the faſhion to overlook the diſcoveries 
of former ages, as altogether unneceſſary for 
advancing the improvement of the preſent 
MALTA, oficn inveighs against Ari 
flotle in particular, with the moſt virulent 
bitterneſs ; and affects, on all accations, 4 

Lycal 
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treat him with ſupreme contempt *. Had 
this great ancient employed his genius in 
the ſubverſion of virtue, or in eſtabliſhing 
tenets incompatible with the principles of 
natural religion, he would have deſerved the 
ſevereſt cenſure, But MaLzBRANCHE lays 
nothing of this kind to his charge ; he only 
finds him guilty of ſome ſpeculative errors in 
natural philoſophy. Ariſtotle was not ex- 
empted from that fallibility which is inci- 
dent to human nature; yet it would not be 
amiſs, if our modern wits would ſtudy him 
a little, before they venture to decide fo po- 
ftively on his abilities and character. It is 
obſervable, that he is moſt admired by thoſe 
who beſt underſtand him, Now, the con- 
trary is true of our modern ſceptics : they 
are moſt admired by thoſe who read them 
leaſt, and who take their characters upon truſt, 
as they find them delivered in coffee-houſes 
and drawing-rooms, and other places of fa- 
hionable converſation, whoſe doctrines do fo 
much honour to the virtuc and good lenſe of 
thus enlightened age. 

| have ſometimes heard the principles of 
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tures, though the one be the foundation of WM tion 
the other. Drs Cars begins with ani 
verſul doubt, that in the end he may arrive 
#t conviction: Hu ut begins with hypotheſis, 
and ends with univerſal doubt. Now, dors 
not Ariſtotle propoſe, that all inveſtigation 
ſhould begin with doubt? And dors not So- 
crates affirm, that he knows nothing cer- 
tainly, except his own ignorance ? 

All this is true. Ariſtotle propoſes, that 
inveſtigation ſhould begin with doubt “. He 
compares doubting to a knot, which it 1s the 
end of inveſtigation to difintangle ; and then 
can be no ſolution, where there is no knot 
or difhiculty to be folved, But Ariſtotle" 
doubt is quite of a different nature from tha 
of Dzs Canres, The former admits « 
truc whatcver is ſelf-evident, without feck- 
ing to prove it ; nay, he affirms, that thot 
men who attempt to prove felf-eviden 
principles, or who think that ſuch principle 
may be proved, are ignorant of the as 
ture of proof It differs dlfo moſt offer 
nally from thc Kcpticiſm of Mr, Hout. 
The realonings vs this author all termine 
in doubt ; whereas Ariete conftant ant 
ks, 40 diſcover truth, and cftabliſh cone 
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tion. He defines philoſophy the fſtience of 
Truth ; divides it into ſpeculative and prac- 
tical : and expreſsly declares, that truth is 
the end of the former, and action of the 
latter ®, 

Cicero, in order to compliment a ſea, of 
which, however, he was not a conſiſtent dif- 
ciple, aſcribes to Socrates a very high degree 
of ſcepticiſm + ; making his principles near- 
ly the ſame with thoſe of the New Acade- 
my, who profeſſed to believe, that all things 
xe ſo involved in darkneſs, that nothing can 
be known with certainty. The only difference 
between them, according to Cicero in this 
place, is, that Socrates affirmed, that he knew 
nothing, except his own ignorance : whereas 
Arcelilas 
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them all in point of veracity, we ſhall find. 
that the reaſonings, the ſentiments, and the 
conduct of Socrates, are altogether incom- 
patible with ſcepticiſm. The firſt ſcience 
that engaged his attention was natural phi. 
loſophy ; which, as it was taught in tho 
days by Zeno, Anaxagoras, and Xenophane;, 
had very little to recommend it to a man « 
ſenſe and candour. Socrates ſoon relinquiſh- 
ed it, from a perſuaſion that it was at on 
unprofitablc, and founded in uncertainty; 
and employed the reſt of his life in the 
cultivation of moral philoſophy, a ſcience 
which to him ſeemed more ſatisfactory i 
its evidence, and more uſcful in its apph- 
cation So far was he from being ſcep- 
tical in regard to the principles of mor 
duty, that he inculcated them with earne#- 
neſs where-ever he found opportunity, and 
thought it incumbent on every man to 1 
hamiclf acquainted with them, In his reaſos 
ings, indeed, be did not formally lay "mw 
any principle, becauſe it was his me 
to deduce his concluſions from what 1 w 
acknowledged by his antagoniſt ; but 
this any proof, that he bimfclf did = 
believe bis own concluſions? Read © 
flory of his life ; his conduct never 
hed his prin iples : odblerve the man 
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of our ſceptics ; their conduct and principles 
do mutually and invariably bely one another. 
Do you ſeek ſtill more convincing evidence, 
that Socrates felt, belicved, and avowed the 
truth? Read the defence he made before 
his judges. See you there any ſigns of doubt, 
heſitation, or fear? any ſuſpicion of the 
poſſibility of his being in the wrong ?+*any 
diſii mulation, ſophiſtry, or art? Sec you 
not, on the contrary, the utmoſt plainneſs 
and ſimplicity, the calmeſt and moſt deli- 
berate fortitude, and that noble aſſurance 
which ſo well becomes the cauſe of truth 
and virtue? Few men have ſhown fo firm 
an attachment to truth, a; to lay down their 
life for its ſake ; yet this did Socrates, He 
made no external profeſſion of any philoſo- 
phical creed ; but in his death, and through 
the whole of his life, he ſhowed the itcadieſt 
adherence to principle ; and his principles 
were all conſiſtent, Xenophon has recorded 
many of theſe; and tells us, in regard to 
lome of them, that Socrates ſcrupled not 
call thoſe men fools who differed from 
his opinion “. — The fophiſts of his age were 
bat folicitous to diſcover truth, but only to 
confute an adverſary, and reaſon plauſibly in 
behalf of their theories, That they might 
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have the ampler field for this fort of ſpecula- 
tion, they confined themſelves, like our mo- 
dern metaphyſicians, to general topics, ſuch 
as the nature of good, of beauty, and ſuch 
like; on which one may fay a great many 
things without meaning, and offer a variety 
ef arguments without one word of truth. 
Socrates did much to diſcredit this abuſe 
of ſcience. In his converſations he did not 
trouble himſelf with the niceties of artificial 
logic. His aim was, not to confute an ad- 
verſary, nor to guard againſt that verbal con- 
tutation which the ſophiſts were perpetually 
attempting, but to do good to thoſe with 
whom he converſed, by laying their duty 
before them in a ſtriking and perſuaſive 
manner He was not fond of reaſoning 
on abſtract ſubjects, eſpecially when he had 
to do with a ſophiſt ; well knowing that 
this could anſwer no other than to 
furniſh matter for endleſs and unprofitable 
logomachy, When, therefore, Ariſtippu 
aſked him concerning the nature of good 

with a view to confute, or at leaſt to teat 
liam, with quibbling evaſions, Bocrates de- 
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clined to anſwer in general terms ; and de- 
fired the ſophiſt to limit his queſtion, by 
confining the word good to ſome particular 
thing. Do you aſk me, ſays he, what is 
for a fever, for ſore eyes, or for hun- 
ger? No, ſays the ſophiſt. If, replies he, 
you aſk me concerning the nature of a good 
which is good for no particular purpoſe, I 
tell you once for all, that I know of none 
ſuch, and have no defires after it. In like 
manner, he anſwers to the general queſtion 
concerning beauty, by defiring his adverſary 
to confine himſelf to ſome particular kind of 
beauty. What would the great moraliſt 
have thought of thoſe modern metaphyſical 
treatiſes, which ſeem to have nothing elſe in 
view, but to contrive vain and queſtionable 
definitions of general ideas ! Simple, cer- 
tain, and uſeful truth, was the conſtant, and 
the only, object of this philiſopher's in- 
quiry. 

True it is, he ſometimes ſaid, that he 
knew nothing but his own ignorance, And 
rely the higheſt attainments in human 
knowledge are imperfet and unſatisfying, 
Yet man knows ſomething : Socrates was 
conſcious that he knew ſomething ; other- 
D Xenophon would not have aſſerted, that 
w_— opinions concerning God, and Provi- 
dence, and Religion, and Moral Duty, were 
P 2 well 
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well known to all the Athenians . But So- 

deſt 
crates was humble, and made no pretenſiom WW he 
to any thing extraordinary, either in virtue or 
in knowledge. He profeſſed no ſcience ; he 


inſtructed others, without pedantry, and 4 
without parade; exemplifying the beauty 
and the practicability of virtue, by the inno- 
cence and integrity of his life, and by the H . 


charms of an inſtructive, though moſt inſ- 
nuating, converſation f. I ſhall allow ow 
modern ſceptics to avail themſelves all the 
can of the authority of Des CanTrs and 
MALEBRANCHE, of Pyrrho and Anaxar 
chus ; but let them not preſume to ſandtify 
their traſh with the vencrable names of $6 
crates and Ariſtotle, 

Cicero ſceins to have been an Academic 
rather in name than in reality, And Ian 
opt to think, from ſeveral paſſages in hi 
works , that he made choice of this de- 
nomination, in order to have a pretence fo 
reaſoning on cither ſide of every queſtion 
and conlequently an ampler field for a di- 
play of his rhctorical talents, To Pyrrbs, 
Herillus, Ariſto, and other fceptics, whe 
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deſtroy the diſtinction of virtue and vice? 
he will not allow even the name of philoſo- 
pher : nay, he affirms, that it is impudence 
in ſuch perſons to pretend to it . I wiſh,” 
ſays he in another place, © that they who 
* tuppoſe me a ſceptic were ſufficiently ac- 
* quainted with my ſentiments, For I am 
not one of thoſe whoſe mind wanders in 
error, without any fixed principle. For 
what fort of underſtanding muſt that man 
poſſeſs, what fort of life mutt that man 
lead, who, by divelting himtelf of prin- 
' Ciple, diveſts himſelf of the means, both 
* of reaſoning and of living +!” Let it be 
oblerved alſo, that when the ſubject e ht: 
inquiry is of high importance, as in his book» 
on moral duties, and on the nature of the 
gods, he follows the dot nc of the Dog 
tilts, particularly the Stoics ; and atlorts ith 
moral and religious principles with a warnth 
and e which prove him to have been 18 
carneft, 
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2. Nothing was further from the intention 
of Lockr, than to encourage verbal con- 
troverſy, or advance doctrines favourable to 
ſcepticiſm. To do good to mankind, by 
inforcing virtue, illuſtrating truth, and vin- 
dicating liberty, was his fincere purpoſe: 
and he did not labour in vain, His writings 
arc to be reckoned among the few books that 
have been productive of real utility to man- 
kind. But candour obliges me to remark, 
that ſome of his tencts ſcem to be too 
raſhly admitted, for the ſake of a favourit: 
hypotheſis. That ſome of them have pro- 
moted ſcepticiſm, is undeniable, He ſeem 
indeed to have been ſenſible, that there were 
inaccuracies in his work; and candidly owns, 
that ſome haſty and indigeſted thought 
* on s ſubject never before conſidered, gave 
the firſt entrance to his Efſay ; which, 
„being begun by chance, was continued by 
** intreaty, written by incoherent parcel, 
* and aſter long intervals of neglect u. 
* ſumed again, as humour or occaſion pet 
* matted *," 

The firſt book of his May, which, wit 
ſubmiſbon, 1 think the worſt, tends to et 
bill this dangerous doftrine, That the by 
man mund, previous to education and p 
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bit, is as ſuſceptible of any one impreſſion 
as of any other: a doctrine which, if true, 
would go near to prove, that truth and vir- 
tue are no better than human contrivances ; 
or, at leaſt, that they have nothing perma- 
1ent in their nature, but may be as change- 
able as the inclinations and capacities of 
men ; and that, as we underſtand rhe term, 
there is no ſuch thing as common ſenſe in 
the world. Surely this is not the doctrine 
that Locks meant to eſtabliſh; but his zcal 
againſt innate ideas, and innate principles, 
put him off his guard, and made him allow 
too little to inſtinct, for fear of allowing too 
much, This controverſy, ſo far as it regards 
moral ſentiment, we have examined in ano- 
ther place, At preſent we would only ob- 
ſerve, that if truth be any thing permanent, 
which it muſt be if it be any thing at all, 
thoſe perceptions or impulſes of underſtand- 
ing, by which we become conſcious of it, 
muſt be equally permanent; which they 
vould not be, i they depended on educa» 
bon, and if there were not a law of nature, 
independent on man, which determines the 
wderſtanding in ſome caſes to believe, in 
where to difbelieve, Is it poſſible to MANIC, 
hat any Courſe of education could ever 11 
b ation! (ICature fo helicve, tha! two and 
% alt equal 10 chte, that hc i- men 1, 
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ſame perſon to-day he was yeſterday, that 
the ground he ſtands on does not exiſt? 
could make him diſbelieve the teſtimony of 
his own ſenſes, or that of other men ? could 
make him expect unlike events in like cir- 
cumſtances? or that the courſe of nature, 
of which he has hitherto had experience, 
will be changed, cen when he ſoreſees no 
cauſe to 3 it» continuance ? I can no 
more believe, that education could produce 
ſuch a depravity of judgment, than that 
education could make me icc all human bo- 
dies in an inverted poſition, or hear with my 
noſtril>, or take pleaſure in burning or cut- 
ting my fleſh. Why ſhould not our judg- 
ments concerning truth be acknowledged 10 
reſult from a bias impreſſed upon the mind 
by its Creator, as well as 6ur deſire of ſeli- 
preſervation, our love of ſociety, our reſent 
ment of injury, our joy in the poſſeſſion of 
poud ? I theie judgments be not inftinAuire, 
I ſhould be lad to know how they come to 
be win (el; the modes of ſentiment and 
Whavigur produced by education aye uni» 
erm ©i . „eie education 10 uniform ; but 
there wie many truths which have obtained 
winverlal element in all ages aud 
LOTION! 14 16 144 . ien be nu inſtim⸗ 
tive, bel be ee 19 know bow men bus 
of 14) GIHTiCU, Of 1 tact 11:potlble, {0 lay 
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them aſide: the falſe opinions we imbibe 
from habit and education, may be, and of- 


ten are, relinquiſhed by thoſe who make a 
proper uſe of their reaſon ; and the man who 


ir- thus renounceth his former prejudices, upon 
Ire, conviction of their falſity, is applauded by 
Ce, all as a man of candour, ſenſe, and ſpirit ; bur 
10 if one were to ſuffer himſelf to be argued 
no vut of his common ſenſe, the whole world 


would pronounce him a fol. 

The ſubſtance, or at leait the foundation, 
of BeBKELEY's argument againſt the exiſt- 
ence of matter, may be found in Lockr's 
Fay, and in the Principia of Des CAR TES. 
and if this argument be concluſive, it proves 
that to be falle which every man muſt neceſ- 
larily believe every moment of his life to be 
true, and that to be truc which no man 
"nee the foundation of the world was ever 
able of believing for a fingle moment, 
ats doctrine attacks the moſt in- 

tc.) ble d;clatcs of common ſenſe ; and 
mercnds to demonſtrate, that the cleareſt 
panciplcs of human convicuon, and thoſe 
winch have determined the judgment of 
ali nen in all ages, and by which the judg- 
mot of all rational men mult be determin» 

id, are Certainly fail tons, 

Mr, Hume, more dubile, and leſs refers 
, thay wy of bis predecefiors, hath — 
I 
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s in the demolition of 


242 
ſtill greater length 
common ſenſe; and reared in its 
moſt tremendous fabric of doctrine; upon 
which, if it were not for the flimfineſs of 
its materials, engines might eaſily be erected, 
ſafficient to overturn all belief, ſcience, re- 
ligion, virtue, and ſociety, from the very 
foundation. He calls this work, A Tres 
tiſe of Human Nature; being an attempt 
* to introduce the experimental method of 
* reaſoning into moral ſubjects. This is, 
in the ſtyle of Edmund Cuilll, a raking tithe 
pare; but, alas; © Fronti nulla fides !” The 
whole of this author's ſvitem is founded on 
« falſe hypotheſis taken for granted; and 
whenever a fact contradictory to that falt 
hypotheſis occurs to his obſervation, he either 
denies it, or labours hard to explain it away. 
This, it ſeems, in his judgment, is experi- 
mental reaſoning : in mine, it is juſt the te- 

verſc. ; | 
He begins his book with affirming, That 
all the perceptions of the human mind w- 
ſolve themiclves into two claſſes, impreſſion 
and ideas ; that the latter are all copied from 
the former ; and tht an idea differs from it 
correſpondent imprefiion only in being # 
weaker perception, Thus, when | it b 
the te, 1 have an imprefiion of heat, and | 
an form an idea of beat when 1 am & 
very 
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rering with cold; in the one caſe I have a 
ſtronger perception of heat, in the other 2 
weaker, Is there any warmth in this idea 
of heat? There muſt, according to Mr. 
HumE's doctrine; only the warmth of the 
idea is not quite ſo ſtrong as that of the im- 
preſſion, For this profound author repeats 
it again and again, that an idea is by its 
very nature weaker and fainter than an im- 
prefſion, but is in every other reſpect (not 
only fimilar, but) the ſame *®. Nay, he 
goes further, and ſays, that whatever is true 
of the one muſt be acknowledged concern- 
ing the other ; and he is ſo confident of 
the truth of this maxim, that he makes it 
one of the pillars of his philoſophy. To 
thoſe who may be inclined to admit this 
maxim on his authority, I would propoſe a 
ſew plain queſtions, Do you tecl any, even 
the leaſt, warmth in the idea of a bonfire, 
burning mountain, or the general confla- 
/ration ? Do you fecl more real cold in Vir- 
us Scythian winter, than in Milton's de- 
lr ription of the flames of hell“ Do you ac» 
knowledge that to be truc the idea of ent- 
ng, which is certainly truc ot the im 
of it, that it alleviates hunger, fle che bel- 
W, and countiibutcs 40 thr 1 Pport of hu- 
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man life? If you anſwer theſe queſtions in 
the negative, you deny one of the funda. 
mental principles of Mr. Hume's philoſo- 
phy. We have, it is true, a livelier percep- 
tion of a friend when we ſee him, than when 
we think of him in his abſence. But this 
is not all: every perſon of a ſound mind 
knows, that in the one caſe we believe, and 
ere certain, that the objet exiſts, and is pre- 
ſent with us; in the other we believe, and 
are certain, that the object is not preſent: 
which, however, Mr, Hume muſt deny, 
for he maintains, that an idea differs from 29 
impreſſion only in being weaker, and in no 
other reſpct Mat for. 

That every idea ſhould be a copy and re- 
ſemblance of the impreſſion whence it is de- 
rived —that, for example, the idea of red 
Qzouid be a red idea ; the idea of a roaring 
lion 2 roaring idea ; the idea of an afs, « 
hairy, long-cered, Nuggith idea, patient df 
labour, and much addicted to thiflles ; that 
the idea of extenſion ſhould be extended, 
ard that of folidity folid ;— that a thought 
of the mind should be enducd with all, « 
any, of thc qualities of matter, —ie, in m 
udgment, ,p and unpoilible, Yd 
Mr, Hui takes it for granted ; and it b 
another of his fundamental maxi: full 

ta crebulity of Preprint ! 
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If every idea be an exact reſemblance of 
its correſpondent impreſſion, (or object; for 
theſe terms according to this author, amount 
to the ſame thing ;—if the idea of white- 
neſs be white, of ſolidity folid, and of ex- 
tenſion extended, as the ſame author al- 
lows f - then the idea of a line, the ſhorteſt 
that ſenſe can perceive, muſt be equal in 
length to the line itſelf ; for if ſhorter, it 
would be imperceptable ; and it will not 
be ſaid, either that an imperceptible idea 
can be perceived, or that the idea of an 
im ible object can be formed 
conſequently the idea of a line a hundred 
times as long, muſt be a hundred times as 
long as the former idea ; for if ſhorter, it 
would be the idea, not of this, but of 
ſome other ſharter line, And fo it clear» 
ly follows, nay it admits of mathematical 
demonſtration, that the idea of an inch is 
really an inch long; and that of a mile, a 
mile long. In « word, every idea of any 
particular cxtenſion is equal in length to the 
extended object, The tame reaſoning holds 
youd in regard to the other dimenſions of 
Weadth and thickncls, All ideas, therefore, 


of 
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at pleaſure to introduce a ſolid object a thou- 
ſand, or ten thouſand, times larger than the 
room itſelf. I contemplate it a while, and 
then, by another volition, ſend it a packing, 
to make way for another object of equal or 
ſuperior magnitude. Nay, in no larger ve- 
hicle than a common poſt-chaiſe, I can tranſ- 
port from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, a building equal to the largeſt Egyp- 
tian pyramid, and 2 mountain as big as the 
peak of Tencriff.— Take care, ye diſciples 
f Hum Et, and be very well adviſed be- 
ſore ye rezet this myſtery as impoſſible 
and incomprehenſible, It is geometrically 
deduced from the principles, nay from the 
beſt principles, of your maſter, By denying 
this, you give his ſyſtem ſuch a ſtab as it 
annot ſurvive, 

day, ye candid and intelligent, what are we 
expett from a logical and ſyſtematic trea- 
ile founded on a ſuppoſition, that à part 
nay be ten or 4 hundred thouſand times 
peater than the whole ? Shall we expet 
ruth Then it mult be inferred by falſe 
wang, Shall we exped tound reatoning ? 


hen ſurcly the inferences muſt be ſalle,- 
deed, though 1 cannas much admire this 
hors fagacity un the preſent accation, 1 
"etl (once myſel en 43 tte allunilicd 
{us Courage, A with going e en 11 an 
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egg-ſhell, or preparing to take a trip through W tion 
the air on a broom-ſtick, would be a fur. MW trin; 
priſing phenomenon ; but it is nothing toll d 
Mr. Huus, on ſuch a bottom, launching © c« 
«* out (as he ſomewhere expreſſes it) into M © is 
the immenſe depths of philoſophy.” Now 

To multiply examples for the confutation W diftir 
of ſo glaring an abſurdity, is really ridicu. W by 7 


lous. I therefore leave it to the reader to de. 
termine, whether, if this doctrine of ſolid 
and extended ideas be true, it will not follow, 
that the idea of a roaring lion muſt emit ay- 
dible found, almoſt, if not altogether, « 
loud and as terrible, as the royal beaſt in 
perſon could exhibit that two ideal bot- 
tles of brandy will intoxicate as far at leaſt u 
two genuine bottles of wine —and that | 
muſt be greatly hurt, if not daſhed to pieces, 
if I am fo imprudent, as to form only the 
idea of a bomb burſting under my feet, For 
has not our author ſaid, that, impreſſioo 
* and ideas comprehend all the perceptions 
„ (or object) of the human mind; cha 
„ whatſoever is true of the one muſt be ac- 
„ knowledged concerning the other ; 1; 
* that they arc in every reſpect the fame 
* except that the former rike with ot 
* force than the latter 
The abſurdity and inconccivablencls © 

the diftindtign bet wech vbjedts and porecf” 
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tions is another of our author's capital doc- 
trines. * Philoſophers,” ſays he, have 
* diſtinguiſhed between objects, and per- 
« ceptions of the ſenſes; but this diſtinction 
is not comprehended by the generality *." 
Now how are we to know, whether this 
tion MW diſtinction be conceived and acknowledged 


icu- by the generality f | It we put the queſtion to 
\ de. ay of them, we ſhall find it no caſy matter 
ſolid to make ourſelves underſtood, and, after all, 
perhaps be laughed at for our pains. Shall 


we 
* See Treatiſe of human nature, vol. 1. p. 353. 365, 
The word perception (and the ſame is true of the words eu- 
lation, feli, taſte, and many others) has, in common lau- 
guage, two, and ſometimes three, diſtinct fgnifications, It 
means, 1. The thing perceived, Thus we ſpeak of the 7afte 
of a bg, the fue of a roſe, . The power or faculty per- 
ceiving ; as when we lay, I have loſt my Ve, by a ferere 
cold, and therefore my 1afte is not fo quick as uſual,” 3. It 
lonetimes denotes that impulte or impreftion which is commy- 
mated to the mind by the external objet operating upon it 
through the organ of ſenſation, Thus we (peak of a /wert or 
butter tafle, a Aliud or confuſed, a clear or ebſcure, ſenſution 
n perception, Moſt of our eptical philoſophers have cither 
been ignorant of, or mat tente to, this diltiaftion: Mais» 
ene, Indeed, (liv. 1, ch. 16 ) enn to have had fame 
wotiou of it; but either I do not underſtand this author, or 
lee is & frange ablourity and want of preciion in almoſt 
weary thing be 1ays, Mr. Mens d philutopby docs not allow 
WW iv be 4 rational diltindtion de that it is impatſible ts 
ky preciſely what be awans by the word prooepricy in this 
* maly other places, 1 have proved, however, that his 
Marius tale, whatever leude (canktient with commu ule) 
* its tv the word, 
Ts generals often denotes, is Mr UA Hude, 
its ; „„ wr ths {Onraltl of en 
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we reaſon à priori about their ſentiments and 
comprehenſions ? this is often Mr. Hunt 
method ; but it is neither philoſophical nor 
fair. Will you allow me to reckon myſelf 
one of the generality? Then I declare, for 
my own part, that I do c and ac- 
knowledge this diſtinction, and have done 
ſo ever fince I was capable of reflection. 
remember when a child, to have had my 
fingers ſcorched with burning coals, and 
ſtung by bees : but I never confounded the 
ohject with the perception ; I never thought 
that the pain I felt could either make honey 
or melt lead. —The inſtance, you ſay, is 
ſomewhat equivocal. — Then, I hope the 
following is explicit enough. 

Suppoſe me to addreſs the common pev- 
ple in theſe words: I fee a ſtrange fight 
* a little way off; but my fight is weak, 
* fo that I fee it imperſectiy ; let me po 
* nearer that I may have a more diftind 
* fight of it,” — If the generality of man- 
kind be at all incapable of diſtinguiſhing be 
twecn the object and the perception, this in. 
capacity will doubtleſs difcover itſelf mob. 
when ambiguous word» are uſcd on purpolte i 
confound their ideas ; but if their ideas on ths 
lubjet arc nat couſounded cen by abs 
puous language, there is reaſon 10 cha, 
that they are extremely clear, distinct, a 

cute 
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accurate. Now I have here propoſed a ſen- 
tence, in which there is a ſtudied ambiguity 
of language; and yet I maintain, that every 
on of common ſenſe, who underſtands 
Engliſh, will inſtantly, on hearing theſe words, 
perceive, that by the word fight I mean, in 
the firſt clauſe, the thing ſeen ; in the ſecond 


the power, or perhaps the organ, of ſeeing, 
in the third, the perception itſelf, as diſtin- 
guiſhed both from the percipient faculty, 
and from the viſible object. If one of the 


Q 2 multitude, 
* To every perſon of common ſeuſe this distinction is in re- 
dity and prafiice quite familiar. But as the words we uſe 
in expreſſing it are of ambiguons Gignification, it is not caly 
16 write about it ſo as to be immediately underſtood by every 
reader. — The ching ſecn or perceived is ſomething permanent 
and external, and is believed to exiſt, whether perceived or 
vat ; the faculty of fecing or perceiving is allo ſomething per. 
ment in the Wind, and is believed to cxift whether 
or not ; but what 1 here call 1hs perception off is temporary, 
wud is conceived to have no exiſtence but in the mind that 
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1 perceives M, and de exit no longer than while it bs percgived ; 
100 BE {i bang perochved, its very ente doth const ; fo that 7% 
nan 4% and 1s be peracived, when predicated of it, do meay pre- 


addy the me thing. Thus, 1 jolt now foe this paper, which, 
| «all the extern abyett : | ewe away, of hut my oyes, aud 
den | ee it te Longer, but 3 RL bolieve it £9 exiit ;; though 
land an hnudicd tab uns decp ww the carth, or left in 44) Wh» 
Abd iband, ies exificnce would be #5 real, 46 if it were 
gued 44 by teu thouknd men, Aga, when 1 hut my oyes, 
„ü & bandage over them, or go Wiy + dark place, | fer ws 
whger; that bs, wy ee eee of eee carts HEM, a bs atted 
44, bu longes ; bat TO eee Ht £9 eee i ivy w, 
ly tv aft, or bu be eee upon, whﬀners i i4 again piaccd 
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multitude, on hearing me pronounce thi- certa 
ſentence, were to reply as follows; The able 
* ſight is not at all ſtrange; it is a man on men 
* horſeback: but your fight muſt needs their 
be weak, as you are lately recovered from WW ject | 
** ſickneſs; however, it you wait a litte WW the p 
till the man and horſe, which are now in Wl thee: 
the ſhade, come into the ſunſhine, you organ 
* will then have a much more diſtin fight W three 
* of them: ——I would aſk, is the ſtudy 
of any part of philofophy neceſſary to make 2 
man comprehend the meaning of theſe two 
ſentences ? Is there any thing abſurd or un- 
intelligible cither in the former or in the 
latter ? Is there any thing in the reply, that 
ſeems to exceed the capacity of the vulgs, 
and ſuppoſes them to be more acute tha! 
they really arc? If there be not, and] a 

Cert: 


in the proper circumſtances ; for nobody ſuppoſes, that b+ 
ſhutting our eyes, or going into a dark place, we annna 
our faculty of eing., Hut thirdly, my prrceptien of . 
5 ber i bo porimunent thing ; nor has it any exiience, i 
winks it . perecived ; nar docs it at Bll exit but bn te 
that perivives it; 4 ca) yt 4 and 6%, or anniblate it, vi 
ever 1 picale, by fiutiing wy £544 5; and | can tf 11. % 
„n ae by opening eee is ee eee, © 
e Ul 0 eee eee fhuuld have eee 
gillitan, whth e at by Maney Mp Labs, that Y wi i 
Wide gualnted with it, 4 great part of Livinan Language e 
$009 to bs portiet woutunte, buck av averlight waild bt # 
pt duighle 1 e dittianery wither ; but, | know wa TILE 
1444 it us plilabuphers have bas ediniusd and £64 * 
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certain there is not, here is an unqueſtion- 
able proof, that the vulgar, and indeed all 
men whom metaphyſic hath not deprived of 
their ſenſes, do diſtinguiſh between the ob- 
jet perceived, the faculty perceiving, and 
the perception or impulſe communicated by 
the external object to the mind through the 
organ of ſenſation, What thovgh all the 
three are ſometimes expreſſed by the ſame 
name ? This only ſhows, that accuracy of lan- 
guage is not always neceſlary for anſwer- 
ing the common purpoſes of life, It the 
ideas of the valgar are ſufficiently diſtinct, 
notwithſtanding, what ſhall we ſay of that 
philoſopher, whole ideas are really con- 
founded by this inaccuracy, and who, be- 
cauſe there is no difference in the ſigns, 
imagines that there is none in the things fg 
med! That the underſtanding of ſuch a 
philoſopher is not a vulgar one, will be rea- 
dily allowed; whether it exceeds, or fall; 
ſhort, let the reader determine“ 
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This author's method of inveſtigation is 
no leſs extraordinary than his fundamental 
principles. There are many notions in the 
human mind, of which it is not caſy perhaps 
to explain the origin. If you can deſcribe in 
words what were the circumſtances in which 


you 
„% we find, that all the concluſions which the vulgar form of 
*« this head, are directly coutrary to thoſe which are con- 
„ fGrmed by philoſophy.” — The more ſhame to that phil. 
fophy ! fay L—** For philoſophy informs us, that every thing 
** which appears to the mind, is nothing but a perception, 
«4 and is interrupted, and dependent on the mind; wheres 
„the vulgar confound perceptions and objeRts.” —that is, ! 
ſuppoſc, do not diſtiaguiſh the former from the latter. — Hos 
in the laſt ſentence it was ſaid, that the greateſt part of mas- 
kind do diſtinguiſh between impreſſions ( which are 4 ſpecies 
perceptions) and objefts, —** and attribute « diſtinct continues 
* exiſtence to the very things they tec or He. 8, nov 
again the objets have a diſtin& continued exiſtence ; that 5, 
are ſomething diflterent from perceptions, which every body 
knows have wo continued exiſtence, Here Mr. Hume, withy 
the compa» of half @ page, «ontradifts himfclt, and contradic\ 
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you received an impreſſion of any particular 
notion, it is well; Mr. Hume will allow 
that you may form an idea of it. But if you 
cannot do this, then ſays he, there is no 
ſuch notion in your mind ; for all perceptions 
are either impreſſions or ideas, and it is not 
poſſible for us ſo much as to conceive any 
thing ſpecifically different from ideas and 
impreſſions : now all ideas are copied from 
impreſſions : therefore you can have no idea 
nor conception of any thing of which you 
have not received an impreſſion.— All man- 
kind have a notion of power or energy. No, 
ſays Mr. Hun; an impreſſion of power or 
energy was never received by any man, and 
therefore an idea of it can never be formed 
in the human mind. If you inſiſt on your 
experience and conſciouſneſs of power, it is 
all a miſtake ; his hypotheſis admits not the 
idea of power, and therefore there is no 
lach idea . — All mankind have an idea of 
(elf, That I deny, ſays Mr. Hume ; 1 main- 
tain, that no man ever had, or can have, an 
| impreſſion of elf; and therefore no man can 
lum any idea of it $, If you perbift, and Coy, 
that certainly you have ſome notion or idea 

ul 
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of yourſelf: My dear Sir, ſays he, you do 
not conſider, that this aſſertion contradicis 
my hypotheſis of impreſſions and ideas; 
how then is it poſlible it ſhould be true! 
This it ſeems, is experimental reaſoning ! 
But though Mr. Hunt deny, that I have 
any notion of ſelf, ſurely he does not mean 
to affirm, that 1 do not exiſt, or that I have 
no notion of myſelf as an exiſtent being. In 
truth, it is not eaſy to ſay what he means on 
this ſubject. Moſt philoſophical ſubjects be- 
come obſcure in the hands of this author; 
for he has a notable talent at puzzling his 
readers and himſelf: but when he treats of 
conſciouſneſs, of perſonal identity, and of 
the nature of the ſoul, he expreſſeth himſelf 
ſo ſtrangely, that his words either have no 
meaning, or imply a contradiction, © The 
„ queſtion,” ſays he, “ concerning the ſub- 
* ſtance of the foul is unintelligible“. 
Well, Sir, if you. think ſo, you may let it 
alone, — No, that muſt not be neither, 
„What we call « wind, is nothing but « 
„ heap or collection of different perceptions 
* (or objets) united together by certain te- 
„ lations, and ſuppoſed, though falſely, 10 
„be endowed with perſect fpplicity and 
” identuiy, 
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identity If any one, upon ſerious and 
4 unprejudiced reflection, thinks he has a 
different notion of himſelf, I muſt con- 
« feſs I can reaſon with him no longer. 
« All I can allow him is, that he may be in 
„the right as well as I, and that we are 
eſſentially different in this particular, He 
may perhaps perceive ſomething ſimple 
* and continued, which he calls Hine; 
though I am certain there is no ſuch prin- 
* ciple in me, But ſetting aſide ſome me- 
* taphyſicians of this kind, —that is, who 
cel and believe, that they have a foul,— 
I may venture to affirm of the reſt of man- 
* kind, that they are nothing but a bundle 
or collection of different perceptions, 
which ſucceed each other with inconceiv- 
* able rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux 
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ub- and movement,,--There is properly no 
'— WH lnplicity in the mind at one time, nor 
[it entity in different (times), whatever na- 
her WH tural propenſion we may have to imagine 
« 4+ WH that ſimplicity and identity,- They are the 
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my ſoul) is not one ſimple thing, nor is it the 
fame thing to-day it was yeſterday ; nay, it is 
not the ſame this moment it was the laſt; 
it is nothing but a maſs, collection, heap, or 
bundle, of different perceptions, or object, 
that fleet away in ſucceſſion, with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, perpetually changing, and 
ly in motion. There may be ſome 
metaphyſicians to whoſe ſouls this deſcrip- 
tion cannot be applied; but I (Mr. Hunt 
am certain, that this is a true and 
deſcription of my ſoul, and of the foul a 
every other individual of the human race, 
thoſe few metaphyſicians excepted. 
That body has no exiſtence, but « 1 
bundle of perceptions, whoſe exiſtence con- 
Gſts in their being perceived, our author d 
along maintains, He now affirms, that the 
foul, in like manner, is « bundle of percep- 
tions, and nothing elſr. It follows, then, 
that there is nothing in the univerſe but im- 
preſſiont and ideas ; all poſſible perception 
being by our author comprehended in tho 
two claſſes, This admits of 99 
other exiſtence whatſoever, not even of s pe 
cipient being to perceive theſe . 
60 that we arc now arrived at the height © 
human wiidom, at that intellectual emment; 
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of all that can poſſibly become the object of 
our knowledge. Alas! what is become of the 
of external nature, and the 
wonders of intellectual energy, the immortal 
beauties of truth and virtue, and the tri- 
umphs of a good conſcience ! Where now 
the warmth of benevolence, the fire of ge- 
neruſity, the exultations of hope, the tran- 
quil ecſtaly of devotion, and the pang of 
ſympathetic delight! All, around, above, and 
beneath, is one vaſt inanity, or rather an 
tnormous chaos, encompaſſed with darkneſs 
univerſally and eternally impenetrable. Body 
nd ſpirit are utterly annihilated ; and there 
mains nothing (for we muſt again deſcend 
mo the gibberiſh of metaphyſic) but a vaſt 
collection, bundle, maſs, or heap, of unper- 
tc d perceptions, 

buch, if Mr. Homer's words have any 
meaning, is the reſult of his ſyſtem, And 
what is this reſult? If he, or his admirers, 
can prove, that there is a poſſibility of ex» 
preſſing it in words which do not imply a 
wntrattion, 1 will not call it nonſenſe, If 
he or they can prove, that it is compatible 
with any one acknowledged truth in philo- 
bby, in morals, in rdigion natural or te- 
ale, I will not call it impious, If he 
„ they can prove, that it doc not are 
rom 
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from common fact miſrepreſented, and common 
words mifunderflood, I ſhall admit that it may 
have ariſen from accurate obſervation, candid 
and liberal inquiry, perfect knowledge of 
human nature, and the enlarged views of 
true philoſophic genius. 


1 
Of the Non-exiflence of Matter. 


N the preceding ſection I have taken 
flight ſurvey of the principles, and me- 
thod of inveſtigation, adopted by the moſt 
celebrated promoters of modern ſcepticiim, 
And it appears that they have not attended 
to the diſtinction of reaſon and common 
ſenſe, as explained in the firſt part of thi 
Eſſay, and as acknowledged by mathemat- 
cians and natural philoſophers, Erroncous, 
abſurd, and ſelſ-contradictory notions, have 
been the conſequence, And now, by &- 
tering into a more particular detail, we 
might ealily ſhew, that many of thoſe abſur- 
ditics that diſgrace the philoſophy of hum 
nature, would never have exiſted, if mc" 
had acknowledged and attended to this di. 
tindtion; regulating their inquiries by lle 
Criterion above-mentioned, and never per doper 
ſecuting any chain of argument beyond d 
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We ſhall confine ourſelves to two inſtances ; 
one of which is connected with the evidence 
of external ſenſe, and the other with that of 
internal. 

That matter or body hath a real, ſeparate, 
independent exiſtence* ; that there is a real 
ſun above us, a real air around us, and a 
real earth under our feet, —has been the uni- 
verſal belief of all men who were not mad, 
ever fince the creation. This is believed 
not becauſe it is or can be proved by argu- 
ment, but becauſe the conſtitution of our 
nature is ſuch that we muſt believe it. There 
s here the ſame ground of belief, that there 
„ in the following propoſitions; I exiſt; 
whatever is, is; two and two make four. 
It is abſurd, nay, it is impoſſible, to believe 
the contrary, I could as cafily believe, that 
| do not exiſt, that two and two are equal to 
three, that whatever is, is not; as believe, 
that 1 have neither hands, nor feet, nor 
Nad, nor clothes, nor houſe, nor country, 
wr acquaintance ; that the ſun, moon, and 
lars, and ocean, and tempeſt, thunder, and 


light- 
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lightning, mountains, rivers, and cities, W exiſti 
have no exiſtence but as ideas or thoughts in 
my mind, and, in t on me and my 
faculties, do not exiſt all, and could no 
exiſt if 1 were to be annihilated ; that fire, 
and burning, and pain, which I feel, and 
the recollection of pain that is paſt, and 
the idea of pain which I never felt, are all 
in the ſame ſenſe ideas or perceptions in my 
mind, and nothing elſe ; that the qualitie 
of matter are not qualities of matter, but 
affections of ſpirit; and that I have no ev- 
dence that any being exiſts in nature but 
myſelf. Philoſophers may ſay what they 
pleaſe ; and the world, who are apt enough 
to admire what is monſtrous, may give them 
credit; but I affirm, that it is not in the 
power, either of wit or of madneſs, to cot- 
trive any conceit more inconſiſtent ; mor 
abſurd, or more nonſenſical, than this, That 
the material world hath no exiſtence but is 
my mind, 
Dzs Case acknowledges, that ever) 
perſon muſt be perſuaded of the exiſtence 4 
. but he does not allow fi 
to be (cli-evident, or ſo certain as 

10 admit of doubt; becauſe ſays be, 
had in experience, that our fenies arc 
tums in an crroar, and becauilc, in dreams v 
often miſtake ideas for external things 10) 
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exiſting. He therefore begins his 
of bodies with a formal proof of the exiſtence 
of body 
But however imperfect, and however fal- 
lacious, we acknowledge our ſenſes to be in 
other matters, it is certain, that no man ever 
thought them fallacious in regard to the ex- 
iſtence of body ; nay, every man of a ſound 
mind, is, by the law of his nature, con- 
vinced, that, in this reſpect at leaſt, they 
are not, and cannot be miſtaken, Men have 
ſometimes been deceived by ſophiſtical argu- 
ment, becauſe the human underſtanding is 
n ſome, and indeed in many, reſpects Al 
lie; but docs it follow, that we cannot, 
without proof, be certain of any thing, not 
even of our own exiſtence, nor of the truth 
of a geometrical axiom ? Some diſcaſes are ſo 
fatal to the mind, as to confound men's no- 
lions even of their own identity; but does it 
follow, that I cannot be certain of my being - 
the lame perſon to-day I was yefterday, and 
wenty years ago, till 1 have firit proved this 
point by argument? And becauſe we are 
lmnetimes deccived by our ſenſes, does it 
therefore follow, that we never are certain 
d our not being deceived by them, till we 
have firſt convinced waurlelves by realoning 
that 
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that our obſervation is inaccurate, or our ex- 
perience partial ; and therefore it is not poſ- 
fible, that ever we ſhould diſtruſt our ſenſes 
in this particular, If it were poſſible, our 
diſtruſt could never be removed either by 
reaſoning or by experience. 


in queſtion ; and, 
ed, it is eflential to every proof, 
wident than that which is to be proved, 
That I am now awake, muſt therefore carry 
ts own evidence along with it; if it be evi- 
dent at all, it muſt be ſelf-evident, And ſo 
Ws; we miſtake dreams for realities, 
b no rational being ever miſtook a reality 
Wo « dream, Had we the command of our 
attending and memury in fleep, we ſhould 
baby be ienfible, that the appearances of 
pu K vus 
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our dreams are all deluſive: which, in fact, 
is ſometimes the caſe ; at leaſt I have ſome. 
times been conſcious, that my dream was a 
dream ; and when it was diſagreeable, have 
actually made efforts to awake myſelf, which 
have ſucceeded. But fleep has a wonderful 
power over all our faculties. Sometimes 
we ſeem to have loſt our moral faculty; a 
when we dream of doing that, without ſcru- 
ple or remorſe, which when awake we could 
not bear to think of. Sometimes memory is 
extinguiſhed ; as when we dream of con- 
verſing with our departed friends, without 
remembering any thing of their death, tho 
it was, perhaps, one of the moſt ſtriking 
incidents we had ever experienced, and is 
ſeldom or never out of our thoughts when 
ing ſeems to have quite forſaken us; # 
when we dream of talking with a dead friend, 
remembering at the ſame time that he s 
dead, but without being conſcious of ay 
thing abſurd or unuſual in the circumſtance 
of converſing with a dead man, Conſider 
ing theſe and the other effects of fleep upd 
the mind, we need not be ſurpriſed, that 4 
ſhould cauſ us to miſtake our own ide 
for real things, and be affected wil 
thoſe in the fame manner as with the 
But the moment we awake, and reco 
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the uſe of our faculties we are ſenſible, that 
the dream was a deluſion, and that the ob- 
jets which now ſolicit our notice are real. 
To demand a reaſon for the implicit con- 
fidence we repoſe in our waking perceptions ; 
or to defire us to prove, that things are as 
they appear to our waking ſenſes, and not as 
they appear to us in fleep, is as unreaſonable 
u to demand a reaſon for our belief in our 
own exiſtence: in both caſes our belief is 
neceſſary and unavoidable, the reſult of a 
law of nature, and what we cannot in prac- 
tice contradict, but to our ſhame and per- 
dition, | 

If the deluſions of dreaming furniſh any 
reaſonable pretence for doubting the authen- 
ticity of our waking perceptions, they may, 
with equal reaſon, make me doubtful of my 
own identity: for I have often dreamed that 
| was & perſon different from what Iam; 
wy, that I was two or more diſtinct perſons 
a one and the ſame time, 

Further: If Des Canes thought an 
ugument neceſſary to convince him, that 
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* 33 perception of the external world was 
\ ide bot unaginary, but real, I would afk, how 
with * could know that hie argument was real, 
chek ud not imaginary, How could he know 
| — bt he was awake, and not aflecp, when 


wrote bis Principles of Philoſophy, it hi» 
waking 


thoſe whoſe ſleep is always attended with 
dreaming ; this is a proof from experience, 
that the deluſions of fleep do not in the 
affect our conviction of the authenticity u 
the perceptions we receive, and the facultic 
we exert, when awake, 

The firſt part of Des Cas TI argument 
for the exiſtence of bodies, would prove the 
reality of the viionary ideas we perceive it 
dream , 
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dreams ; for they, as well as bodies, preſent 
themſelves to us, independent on our will. 
But the principal part of his argument is 
founded in the veracity of God, which he 
had before inferred from our conſciouſneſs 
of the idea of an infinitely perfect, inde- 
pendent, and neceſſarily- exiſtent being. Our 
ſenſes inform us of the exiſtence of body: 
they give us this information in uence 
of a law eſtabliſhed by the divine will : but 
God is no dececiver ; therefore is their infor- 
mation true, I have formerly given my 
opinion of this argument, and ſhown that 
it is a ſophiſm, as the author ſtates it. We 
muſt believe our faculties to be true, before 
we can be convinced, either by proof, or by 
mtuitive evidence, If we refuſe to believe 
in our faculties, till their veracity be firſt 
aſcertained by reaſoning, we ſhall never be- 
lee in them at all ®, 

MALEBKANCHE t ſays, that men are more 
certain of the exiſtence of God, than of the 
Altence of body, He allows, that Durs 
Cirrys hath proved the exiſtence of body, 
by the ſtrongeſt arguments that reaſon alone 


could furniſh ; nay, he ſeems to acknowledge 
the 
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thoſe arguments to be unexceptionable * : 
yet he does not admit, that they amount to 
a full demonſtration of the exiſtence of 
matter. In philoſophy, ſays he, we ought 
to maintain our liberty as long as we can, 
and to believe nothing whatſoever, but when 
evidence compels us to helieve. To be 
fully convinced of the exiſtence of bodies, 
it is neceſſary that we have it demonſtrated 
to us, not only that there is a God, and 
that God is no deceiver, but alſo that God 
hath afſured us, that he hath actually 
created ſach bodies ; and this, ſays he, 1 
do not find proved in the works of N. Drs 
CARTES, 
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There are, according to MALEBRANCUE, 
but two ways in which God ſpeaks to the 
mind, and compels (or obliges) it to be- 
lieve; to wit, by evidence, and by the faith. 
The faith obliges us to believe that bo- 
« dies exiſt; but as to the evidence of this 
* truth, it certainly is not complete : and 
* jt is alſo certain, that we are not invin- 
* cibly determined to believe, that any thing 
« exiſts, but God, and our own mind. 
It is true, that we have an extreme pro- 
penſity to believe, that we are ſurrounded 
* with corporeal beings; fo far I agree with 
„M. Des Cares: but this propenſity, 
* natural as it is, doth not force our be- 
lief by evidence; it only inclines us to 
* believe by impreſſion, Now we ought 
* not to be determined, in our free judg- 
ments, by any thing but light and evi- 
* dence; if we ſuffer ourſelves to be guided 
* by the ſenſible impreſſion, we ſhall be al- 
* moſt always miſtaken — Our author 

5 then 
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then propoſes, in brief, the ſubſtance of that 
argument againſt the exiſtence of body, which 
Bexxer ty afterwards took ſuch pains to il- 
luſtrate; and diſcovers, upon the whole, that, 
as a point of philoſophy, the exiſtence of 
matter is but a probability, to which we 
have it in our power either to aſſent, or not 
to aſſent, as we pleaſe. In a word, it is by 
the faith, and not by evidence, that we be- 
come certain of this truth, 

This is not a proper place for analyſing 
the paſſage above quoted, otherwiſe it would 
be caſy to ſhow, that the doctrine (ſuch s 
it is) which the author here delivers, is not 
perfectly reconcileable with other parts d 
his ſyſtem. But I only mean to obſery, 
that what is here aſſerted, of our belief in the 
exiſtence of body being not neceſſary, but 
fuch as we may with-hold if we is 
contrary to my experience, That my body, 
and tis pen and paper, and the other cor- 
poreal objects around me, do really exift, » 
10 
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to me as evident, as that my ſoul exiſts; it 
is indeed ſo evident, that nothing is or can be 
more ſo; and though my life depended up- 
on the conſequence, I could not, by any 
effort, bring myſelf to entertain a doubt of it, 
even for a ſingle moment. 

I muſt therefore affirm, that the exiſtence 
of matter can no more be diſproved by ar- 
gument than the exiſtence of myſelf, or 
than the truth of a ſelf-evident axiom in 
geometry, To argue againſt it, is to ſet 
reaſon in oppoſition to common ſenſe ; which 
s indirely to ſubvert the foundation of all 
juſt reaſoning, and to call in queſtion the 
liſtinction between truth and falſchood, 1 
im told, however, that a great philoſopher 
has actually demonſtrated, that matter does 
not exiſt, Demonſtrated ! truly this is « 
piece of ſtrange information. At this rate, 
ny falſhood may be proved to be true, and 
iny truth to be falſe, For it is impoſſible, 
that any truth ſhould be more evident to 
me than this, that matter does exiſt, Let 
us fee, however, what BRAKE LIE has 
to ſay in behalf of this extraordinary doc» 
wine, It is natural for demonſtration, and 
lor all ſound reaſoning, to produce con- 
viftion, or at leaſt ſome degree of aſſent, in 
the perſon who attends to it, and under» 
lands it, I read T Principles of Human 
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Knowledge, together with The Dialogues be- 
feveen Hylas and Phiſonous. The arguments, 
I confeſs, are fubtle, and well adapted to 
the of puzzling and confounding, 
Perhaps I will not undertake to confute 
them. Perhaps I am buſy, or indolent, or 
unacquainted with the principles of this 
philoſophy, or little verſed in your metaphy- 
fical logic. But am I convinced, from this 
pretended demonſtration, that matter hath 
no exiſtence but as an idea in the mind? 
Not in the leaft ; my belief now is preciſely 
the ſame as before. Is it unphiloſopical, 
not to be convinced by arguments which 1 
cannot confute ? Perhaps it may, but I can- 
not help it: you may, if you pleaſe, ftrike 
me off the liſt of philoſophers, as a nov 
conformiſt ; you may call me unpliant, un- 
reaſonable, unfaſhionable, and a man with 
whom it is not worth while to argue ; but 
till the frame of my nature be unhinged Bf 
and « new ſet of facultics given me, I can- 
not believe this ſtrange doctrine, becauſe it 
is perſectly incredible, But if I were per 
mitted to propoſe one clowniſh queſtion, | 
would fain aſk, Where is the harm of ay 
continuing in my old opinion, and belies 
ing, with the reit of the world, that I as 
not the only created being in the univerk, 
but that there are many others, mr 
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iſtence is as I t on me, as mine is 
on them? Where is the harm of my believ- 
ing, that if I were to fall down yonder pre- 
cipice, and break my neck, I ſhould be 
no more a man of this world? My neck, 
Sir, may be an idea to you, but to me it is 
a reality, and an important one too. Where 
is the harm of my believing, that if in this 
ſevere weather, I were to negle to throw 
(what you call) the idea of a coat over the 
cas of my ſhoulders, the idea of cold would 
produce the idea of ſuch pain and diſorder 
as might poſſibly terminate in my real death ? 
What great offence ſhall I commit againſt 
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can Cod or man, church or ſtate, philoſophy or 
ike BY common ſenſe, if I continue to believe, that 
no r material food will nouriſh me, though the 
. ider of it will not; that the real fun will 
= warm and enlighten me, though the livelieſt 


idea of him will do neither; and that, if 1 


aged, WY would obtain true of mind and (elf- 
can F probation, I muſt not only form ideas of 
ule it Conpatlic:, juſtice, and generoſity, but alſo 
Ly really exert thoſe virtues in external per- 
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0 no harm at all, Sir —but—the truth, 
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vince me that your doctrine is true, and I will 
wlantly embrace jt, Ila I not convir 
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thee, thou obſtinate, unaccountable, inex- 
orable—— ? Anſwer my arguments, if thou 
canſt.— Alas, Sir, you have given me argu- 
ments in abundance, but you have not given 
me conviction ; and if your arguments pro- 
duce no conviction, they are worth nothing 
to me. They are like counterfeit bank-bills; 
ſome of which are ſo dexterouſly forged, that 
neither your eye nor mine can detect them; 
but yet a thouſand of them would go for 
nothing at the bank ; and even the paper- 
maker would allow me more handſomely 
for old rags. You need not give yourſelf 
the trouble to tell me, that I ought to be 
convinced ; I ought to be convinced only 
when I feel conviction; when I feel ns 
conviction I ought not to be convinced. 
It has been obſerved of ſome doctrines and 
reaſonings, that their extreme abſurdity pre- 
vents their admitting « rational confuts- 
tion, What! am 1 to believe ſuch doc- 
trine? am I to be convinced by ſuch i 
ſoning ? Now, I never heard of any doc- 
_ trine more ſcandalouſly abſurd, than this d 
the non-exiſtence of matter, There is 8 
« fiction in the Perfian tales that I could 10 
as eaſily believe ; the fillieft conceit of tt 
moſt contemptible ſuperſtition that ce 
diſgraced CD nature, is not more ſhocking 


to common lenſe, is not more repugnant Y 
paſts 
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every principle of human belief. And muſt 
| admit this jargon for truth, becauſe I can» 
not confute the arguments of a man who is 
a more ſubtle diſputant than I? Does philo- 
require this of me? Then it muſt 
ſuppoſe, that truth is as variable as the fan- 
cies, the characters, and the intellectual a- 
bilities of men, and that there is no ſuch 
thing in nature as common ſenſe. 

But all this, I ſhall perhaps be told, is 
but childiſh cavil, and unphiloſophical de- 
damation, What if, after all, this very 
doctrine be believed, and the ſophiſtry (as 
you call it) of BEAKETe be admitted as 
ſound reaſoning, and legitimate proof What 
then becomes of your common ſenſe, and 
your inſtinftive convictions What then, 
do you aſk ? Then indeed I acknowledge the 
faſt to be very extraordinary and I cannot 
help being in ſome pain about the conſe- 
quences, which muſt be important and fatal, 
if z man, out of vanity, or from a defire 
of being in the faſhion, or in order to paſs 
for wonderfully wiſe, (hall ſay, chat BakKe- 
LEY's doftrine is true, while at the fame 
lime his belief is preciſcly the lame with mine, 
tis well; I leave him to enjoy the fruits of 
his hypocriſy, which will no doubt contri- 
bute inaghtily to his improvenent in candour, 
happineſs, and wiſdom, If # man projerting 
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this doctrine act like other men in the com- 
mon affairs of life, I will not believe his 
to be ſincere. For this doctrine, 
by removing body out of the univerſe, makes 
a total change in the circumſtances of men ; 
and therefore, if it is not merely verbal, muſt 
a total change in their conduct. 
When a man is only turned out of his houſe, 
or ſtripped of his clothes, or robbed of his 
money, he muſt change his behaviour, anf 
act differently from other men, who enjoy 
thaſe advantages. Perſuade a man that he 
is a beggar and a vagabond, and you ſhall 
inſtantly fee him change his manners, I 
your arguments againſt the exiſtence of mat- 
ter have ever carried conviction along with 
them, they muſt at the ſame time have pro- 
duced a much more cxtraordinary change d 
conduct, but if they have produced no change 
of conduct, I infiſt on it, they have new 
carried conviction along with them, what 
ever vehemence of proteſtation men my 
have uſed in avowing ſuch convidtion, VE 
you ſay, that though a man's underſtandiy 
be convinced, there are certain inflinds s 
his nature that will not permit him 10 & 
ter bis conduct; or, if be did, the ret « 
the world would account him a ad- 
by the firſt apdlogy, you allow the bv 
Jief of the non-exiflence of body to K 
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inconſiſtent with the laws of nature; by the 
ſecond, to be inconſiſtent with common 
ſenſe. 

But if a man be convinced, that matter 
has no exiſtence, and believe this ſtrange 
tenet as ſteadily, and with as little diſtruſt, 
as I believe the contrary ; he will, I am a- 
fraid, have but little reaſon to applaud him- 
ſelf on this new acquifition in ſcience ; he 
will ſoon find, it had been better for him 
to have reaſoned, and believed, and ated, 
like the reſt of the world. If he fall down 
a precipice, or be trampled under foot by 
horſes, it will avail him little, that he once 
had the honour to be a diſciple of Brxxs- 
LEY, and to believe that thoſe dangerous 
objets are nothing but ideas in the mind, 
And yet, if ſuch a man be ſeen to avoid 
z precipice, or to get out of the way of a 
coach and fix horſes at full ſpeed, he acts 
« inconſiſtentiy with his belief, as if he ran 
way from the picture of an angry man, 
even while he believed it to be 4 picture. 
buppoling his life preſerved by the care of 
Inends, or by the firength of natural in- 
Mint urging him to act contrary to his be- 
let ; yet will chis belicf coſt him dear, For 
the plaineſt evidence, and fulleſt con- 
tion, be certainly fallacious, I beg to be 
Wormed, what kind of evidence, and what 
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degree of conviction, may reaſonably be de. 
pended on. If Nature be a juggler by trade, 


pon us to decide, when it is ſhe pre- 
ſents a true, and when a falſe appearance! 
I will not ſay, however, that this man runs 
greater riſk of univerſal ſcepticiſm, than 
univerſal 1 Either the one 0 


a 
of 
the 


and againſt the fulleſt conviction, in any one 
caſe, may do the ſame in any other ; conſe- 
quently he may become the dupe of every 
who is more acute than he ; and 
then, if he is not entirely ſecluded from mas- 
kind, his liberty, and happineſs, are gone for 
ever, Iadecd a chearful temper, ſtrong bs 
bits of virtue, and the company of the wit 
and good, may ſtil) ſave him from perdition, 
if he have no temptations nor difficultics © 
encounter, But it is the end of every uſd 
art, to teach us to ſurmount difficulges, 8s 

1% difgualiſy us for attempting them, Mat 
have been known to live many years 1 


warm chamber, after they were — 
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delicate to bear the open air ; but who will 
ſay, that ſuch a habit of body is deſirable ? 
what phyfician will recommend to the heal- 
thy ſuch a regimen as would produce it ? 
But that I may no longer ſuppoſe, what I 
maintain to be impoſſible, that mankind in 
general, or even one rational being, could, 
by force of argument, be convinced, that 
this abſurd doctrine is true ;—what if all 
men were in one inſtant deprived of thcir 
underſtanding by Almighty power, and made 
to believe, that matter hath no exiſtence but 
a an idea in the mind, all other earthly things 
remaining as they are ?'—Doubtleſs this ca- 
uſtrophe would, according to our metaphy- 
fcians, throw a wonderſul light on all the 
parts of knowledge. I pretend not even to 
eels at the number, extent, or quality, of 
aſtoniſhing diſcoveries that would then ſtart 
forth into view, But of this I am certain, 
that, in leſs than a month after, there could 
wt, without another miracle, be one human 
weature alive on the face oi the earth. 
Braas forclaw, and has done what 
could to ob iate, ſome of their objections, 
There are to points which be has taken 
peat pains to prove, The Grit is, That his 
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cannot be in the leaſt affected by our diſbelief 
of the exiſtence of a material world. 

1. As to the firſt, it is certainly falfe 
Mr. Hume himſelf ſeems willing to give it 
up. I have known many who could not an- 
{wer BERKELEY S arguments; I never kney 
one who believed his doctrine. I have men- 
tioned it to ſome who were unacquainted 
with philoſophy, and therefore could not be 
ſuppoſed to have any bias in favour of cithe: 
iyſtem; they all treated it as moſt contempt- 
tible jargon, and what no man in his ſenſe 
ever did or could believe. I have carefolh 
attended to the effects produced by it upu 
my own mind ; and it appears to me at thi 
moment, as when I firſt heard it, incredit 
and incomprehenſible. I ſay incomprehes 
ſible : for though, by reading it over aa 
over, l have got 2 wt of phraſc: and at gumes 
by heart, which would enable me, if 1 wa 
ſo diſpoſed, to talk, and argue, and wr 
„ about it and about it; yet, hen! 
ſyſtems and ſyllogiims aſide, when 1 
on any part of the buſincis of life, or whe! 
refer the matter to the unbiaſſed decision 
my own mind, I plainly fee, that I has 
diſtin meaning to my words when 19 
chat the inatcrial world has no exiflence | 
kn che mind Yaat perocives it In © 40h 
Purge 44d 80, 111 4 F II ' a 
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kind acknowledge and believe the Arabian 
Nights Entertainment to be a true hiſtory, I 
could not have had any better reaſon for con- 
tradicting that aſſertion, than I have for con- 
tadifting this, © That BerxeLEyY's prin- 
* ciples in regard to the exiſtence of matter, 
differ not from the belief of the reſt of 
* mankind.” 
2, In behalf of the ſecond point he argues, 
* That nothing gives us an intereſt in the 
* material world, except the feelings pleaſant 
or painful which accompany our percep- 
tions that theſe perceptions are the ſame, 
* whether we believe the material world to 
* exiſt or not to exiſt ; conſequently, that 
our pleaſant or painful feclings are alſo the 
® ſame; and therefore, that our conduct, 
which depends on our feelings and per- 
© ceptions, muſt be the ſame, whether we 
believe or diſbelieve the exiſtence of mat- 
44 ter 
But if it be certain, that by the law of 
a nature We are unavoidably determined io 
Wieve that matter exiſts, and to act upon this 
Wd, (and nothing, 1 think, is more cer - 
WW), how can it be imagined, that a con- 
wy belief would produce no alteration in 
Lnduct and lentinents ? Surcly the laws 
We ae not fuch trifles, as that it ſhould 
* © Waller of perictt indifterence, whether we 
1d thank agreeably to them or not ! 1 be- 
$ 3 lic ve 
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lieve that matter exiſts I muſt believe that 
matter exiſts ;—I muſt continually act upon 
this belief; ſuch is the law of my conſtitu- 
tion. Suppoſe my conſtitution changed in this 
reſpect, all other things remaining as they 
are ; would there then be no change in my 
ſentiments and conduct ? If there would not, 
then is this law of nature, in the firſt place, 
uſeleſs, becauſe men could do as well without 
it; ſecondly, inconvenient, becauſe its end 
is to keep us ignorant of the truth ; and, 
thirdly, abſurd, becauſe inſufficient for an- 
ſwering its end, the Biſhop of Cloyne, and 
others, having, it ſeems, diſcovered the truth 
in ſpite of it, Is this according to the uſul 
economy of Nature? Does this language 
become her ſervants and interpreters? Is it 
poſſible to deviſe any ſentiments or maxim 
more ſubverſive of truth, and more 
to the ſpirit of truc philoſophy ? 

Further: All external objects have ſour 
qualities in common; but between an &- 
— object and an idea, or thought of tht 
mind, there is not, there cannot poſſibly ba 
any reſemblance, A grain of ſand, and © 
globe of the carth ; a burning coal, and 
lump of ice ; « drop of ink, and a ſheet « 
white paper, reſemble each other, in bay 
extended, ſolid, figured, coloured, and di 
fible ; but « thought or ides hath no ex 
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fon, folidity, figure, colour, nor diviſibility : 
ſo that no two external objects can be fo un- 
like, as an external object and (what philo- 
call) the idea of it. Now we are 
taught by BerKELEyY, that external objects 
(that is, the things we take for external ob- 
jets) are nothing but ideas in our minds ; 
in other words, that they are in every reſpect 
different from what they appear to be. This 
candle, it ſeems, hath not one of thoſe qua- 
lities it appears to have: it is not white, 
nor luminous, nor round, nor diviſible, nor 
extended ; for to an idea of the mind, not 
one of theſe qualitics can poſſibly belong. 
How then ſhall I know what it really is? 
From what it ſeems to be, I can conclude 
nothing ; no more than a blind man, by 
bdandling a bit of black wax, can judge of 
the colour of ſnow, or the viſible appearance 
of the ſtarry heavens, The candle may be 
ben Egyptian pyramid, the king of Prufſia, a 
* mad dog, or nothing at all: it may be the 
Af Madagaſcar, Saturn's ring, or one of 
Pleiades, for any thing I know, or can 
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believe it to be, what it appears to be, 4 
real, corporeal, external object, and ſo reject 
BerKeLtry's ſyſtem ; or I never can, with 
any ſhadow of reaſon, believe any thing 
whatſoever concerning it. Will it yet be 
ſaid, that the belief of this ſyſtem cannot in 
the leaſt affect our ſentiments and conduct 
With equal truth may it be ſaid, that Neu- 
ton's conduct and ſentiments would not have 
been in the leaſt affected by his being me- 
tamorphoſed into an ideot, or a pillar of ſalt 

Some readers may perhaps be diflatished 
with this reaſoning, on account of the am- 
biguity of the words external objeft and idu; 
which, however, the aſſertors of the nos 
exiſtence of matter, have not as yet full 
explained, Others may think that I mf 
have miſunderſtood the author; for that be 
Was too acute a logician to leave his ſyſten 
expoled to objections fo deciſive, and fo ob 
vious, To gratify ſuch readers, I will 80 
inſiſt on theſe objections, That I may hut 
milunderſtood the author's doctrine, is uit 
ouly poſſible, but highly probable ; nay, | 
have reafun to think, that it was not perfect 
underſio.d even by himfelf, For did e, 
Ei write his Principles of Fund 
Knowledye, with this expreſs view, (whad 
does bin cat honour), 40 banidh ſcepromt 
both from iche and from religion ? 
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he not ſanguine in his expectations of ſuc- 
cels? And has not the event proved, that he 
was egregiouſly miſtaken? For is it not 
endent, from the uſe to which later authors 
have applied it, that his ſyſtem leads directly 
to atheiſm and univerſal ſcepticiſm? And if 
machine diſappoint its inventor ſo far a 
to produce effects contrary to thoſe he wiſhed, 
intended, and expected; may we not, with- 
out breach of charity, conclude, that he 
did not perſectly underſtand his plan? At 
amy rate, it appears from this fact, that our 
author did not foreſee all the objections to 
which his theory is liable, He did not fore- 
ſee, that it might be made the foundation 
d a ſceptical ſyſlem ; if he had, we know 
de would have renounced it with abhorrence, 
This one objection therefore, (in which 
think I cannot be miſtaken), will fully an- 
leer my preſent purpoſe : Our author's doc- 
is contrary to common belief, and leads» 
) univerſal ſcepticiſm, Suppoſe it, then, 
wrerſally and ſeriouſly adopted; ſuppoſe 
rich men diveſted of all belief, and conſe- 
id od * of all principe: would not the diſ- 
of ſociety, and the deſtruttion of 
kind neceſſarily enſue ? 
Ml 1 (hall be told, that Brexriey was 
bond man, and that his principles did him 
burt. 1 allow it ; he was indeed a moſt 
excellent 
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excellent perſon; none can revere his me- 
mory more than I. But does it appear, that 
he ever acted according to his principles, or 
that he thoroughly underſtood them ? Does 
it appear, that, if he had put them in prac- 
tice, no hurt would have enſued to himſelf , 
or to ſociety ? Does it appear, that he was a 
ſceptic, or a friend to ſcepticiſm ? Does it 
appear, that men may adopt his principle; 
without danger of becoming ſceptics ? The 
contrary of all this appears with uncontro- 
vertible evidence. 

Surely pride was not made for man, The 
moſt exalted genius may find in himſelf 
many affecting memorials of human frailty, 
and ſuch as often render him an object of 
compaſſion to thoſe who in virtue and under- 

ſtanding 


* Let it not be pretended, that a man may dilbelieve l 
feailcs without danger of inconventence. Pyrrbo (as we read i 
Diogenes Lerne) profefied to dilbelieve his ſenſes, and v 
be id wo apprevention trom any of the objetts that ate 
tem, Vhe appearance of 4 precvipice or wild beaſt wwe 
thing 46 Perch oft lenft be faid ft bee would pot wth 
them; be know t d were nothing at all, or at leaſt chat thy 
we're nat what they Ceed to be, Suppite him to have bug 
ks carucit ; and hppedhe 1s bi opers £9 have in carncit adopts 
the 14494 de et ee Wold But they e and Hives have bed 
bu „ get danges, a tht Haits and life of & blind and id 
1444 wandering by Ina bn #4 halbtary place, with, lus hand 
fied Lelind bis back f | would # foros bay, that our ates 
edel Taste, a4 ths we might dilbdiers this 
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ſtanding are far inferior. I pity BerKELEY'S 
weakneſs in patroniſing an abſurd and dan- 
gerous theory ; I doubt not but it may have 
overcaſt many of his days with a gloom, 
which neither the approbation of his con- 
ſcience, nor the natural ſerenity of his tem- 
per, could entirely diſſipate. And though I 
were to believe, that he was intoxicated with 
this theory, and rejoiced in it; yet ſtill I 
ſhould pity the intoxication as a weakneſs : 
for candour will not permit me to give it a 
harſher name; as I ſes in his other writings, 
and know by the teſtimony of his contempo- 
raries, particularly Pope and Swift, that he 
was a friend to virtue, and to human nature, 

We muſt not ſuppoſe a falie doctrine harm- 
lels, merely becauſe it hath not been able to 
corrupt the heart of a good man. Nor, be- 
cauſe a few ſceptics have not authority to ren- 
der ſcience contemptible, nor power to over - 
turn ſociety, muſt we ſuppoſe, that therefore 
epticiſm is not dangerous to ſcience or man- 
kind, The effects of a general ſcepticiſm 
would be dreadful and fatal, We muſt rhere- 
lore, notwithſtanding vur reverence for the 
character of BExK+tLEy, be permittcd to af- 
rm, what we have ſufficiently proved, that 
his doctrine is ſubverfive of man's moſt im- 
pagtant intereſts, as 2 moral, intelligent, and 
purcipicnt being, 
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After all, though I were to grant, that 
the diſbelief of the exiſtence of matter could 
not produce any confiderable change in our 
principles of action and reaſoning, the reader 
will find in the ſequel *, that the point I have 
chiefly in view would not be — affected 
even by that conceſſion. I ſay not this, as 


being diffident or ſceptical in regard to what 
have advanced on the preſent ſubject. Doc- 
trines which 1 do not believe, I will never 
recommend to others, I am abſolutely cer- 


tain, that to me the bclicf of BERKELEY's 
ſyſtem would be attended with the moſt fatal 
conſequences; and that it would be equally 
dangerous to the reſt of mankind, I cannot 
doubt, ſo long as I believe their nature and 
mine to be the ſame, 

Though it be abſurd to attempt a proof of 
what is ſelf-evident, it is manly and merito- 
rious to confute the objettions that ”"— 


28 againſt it. This, with reſpect to 
the ſubject in queſtion, has been done, in - 


deciſive and maſtcrly manner, by the learned 
and ſagacious Dr. Keid +; who proves, that 
the reaſonings of BrkKELEY, and others, 
concerning primary and ſecondary quali- 


ties 1, awe all their ſtrength to the ambiguity 
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of words. I have proved, that, though this 
fundamental error had never been detected, 
the philoſophy of BRK ELI is in its own 
nature abſurd, becauſe it ſuppoſes the ori- 
ginal principles of common ſenſe controver- 
tible and fallacious; a ſuppoſition repugnant 
to the genius of true philoſophy ; and which 
leads to univerſal credulity, or univerſal ſcep- 
ticiſm ; and, conſequently, to the ſubverſion 
of knowledge and virtue, and the extermi- 
nation of the human ſpcc ies. 

It is proper, before we proceed to the next 
inſtance, to make a remark or two on what 
has been ſaid, 

1, Here we have an inſtance of a doctrine 
advanced by ſome philoſophers, in direct con- 

tradiction 


thele they divide into primary and ſecondary, Of the former 
kind are magnitude, extenſion, folidity, &c, which Locxs and 
the Can1851485 allow to belong to bodies at all times,whether 
percvived or not, Of the latter kind art the heat of fire, the 
nd tafle of 3 role, fic, and these, by the fame authors, 
and by Nia, arc faid to nit not in the bodies them» 
Wer, but cl in the wind that perevives them : an error they 
wc led jute by lag, that the words beat, tafte, fell, Ac. 
liguily notlang but + por eee | » hereas we have formerly 
lows, that they «ll 4 57 au s ng Bai Y, 
jllowing the wats which bo 111d iy Drs Cantes, Mair 
RANCH and Locks, has applicd the fame mode of realun- 
if 19 prove, that primery, a+ wall 3» kcondary qualities, have 
dena exittence ; and conkequent!y, that budy ( which 
ene of thike 1wo Agfh.: 0 Rey and nothing; ck) a. 
e only as as ides in tht wind tha peru ens es ol, aid cane bs 
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tradiftion to the general belief of all men in 
all ages. 
2. The reaſoning by which it is ſupported, 
though long accounted unanſwerable, did 
never produce a ſerious and ſteady conviction. 
Common ſenſe ſtill declared the doctrine to be 
falſe; we were ſorry to find the powers of hu- 
man reaſon ſo limited, as not to afford a logical 
confutation of it; we were convinced it merit- 
ed confutation, and flattered ourſelves, that 
one time or other it would be confuted. 
3. The real and general belief of this 
doctrine would be attended with fatal con- 
ſequences to ſcience, and to human nature: 
for this is a doctrine according to which 2 
man could not act nor reaſon in the com- 
mon affairs of life, without incurring the 
charge of inſanity or folly, and involving 
himſelf in diſtreſs and perdition, 
4. An ingenious man, from a ſenſe of 
the bad tendency of this doctrine, applies 
himſelf to examine the principles on which 


neous ; and proves, to the full conviction of 
all competent judges, that from beginni 
to end it is all « myſtery of falſhood, ariſing 
from the ule of ambiguous expreſſions, and 
from the gratuitous admiſſion of principles 
which never could have been admitted if 


they had beer, thoroughly underſtood, 
SECT. 
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Of Liberty and Neceſſity. 


HE ſecond inſtance to which I propoſe 
to apply the principles of this diſcourſe, 
by ſhowing the danger of carrying any in- 
veſtigation beyond the dictates of common 
ſenſe, is no other than the celebrated queſtion 
concerning liberty and neceſſity ; a queſtion 
on which many things have been ſaid, and 
ſome things, I preſume, to little purpoſe, 
To enter into all the particulars of this con- 
troverly, is ſoreign to my preſent deſign; 
and I would not wiſh to add to a diſpute 
already too bulky, My intention is, to 
treat the doctrine of neceſſity as 1 treated that 
of the non-exiſtence of matter ; by inquir- 
ing, whether the one be not, as well as the 
other, contrary to common tenſe, and there- 
fore abſurd. 

1, That certain intentions and actions are 
in themſclves, and previous to all conſider- 
ion of their conſequences, good, laudable, 
«nd meritorious ; and that other actions and 
Wie 
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intentions are bad, blameable, and worthy of 
puniſhment,—hath been felt and acknow- 
ledged by all reaſonable creatures in all ages 
and nations, We need not wonder at the 
univerſality of this ſentiment : it is as natu- 
ral to the human conſtitution, as the facul- 
ties of hearing, ſceing, and memory; it is 
as clear, unequivocal, and affecting, as any 
intimation from any ſenſe external or inter- 
nal, 

2. That we cannot do ſome things, but 
have it in our power todo others, is what no 
man in his ſenſes will heſitate to affirm. | 
can take up my ſtaff from the ground, but 
I cannot lift a ſtone of a thouſand weight. 
On = common, I may walk ſouthward o 
northward, caſtward or weſtward ; but | 
cannot aſcend to the clouds, nor fink down- 
ward to the centre of the earth. Juſt nov 
1 have power to think of an abſent friend, 
of the peak of Teneriffe, of a paſſage i 
Homer, or of the death of Charles I, When 
« man aſks me a queſtion, I have it in in 
power to anſwer or be ſilent, to anſwer ſoft!) 
or roughly, in terms of repeRt or in tern 
of contempt, Frequent temptations to vict 
fall in my way ; I may yield or I may refill 
if 1 refit, I applaud myſelf, becauſe I a 
conſcious it was in my power to do other 
wile; 11 1 vacld, 1] am filled wich Qhame 2d 
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remorſe, for having neglected to do what I 
might have done, and ought to have done. 
My liberty in theſe inſtances I cannot prove 
by argument ; but there is not a truth in 
geometry of which I am more certain. 
" Is not this doctrine ſufficiently obvious? 
Muſt I quote Epictetus, or any other ancient 
author, to prove that men were of the ſame 
opinion in former times? No idea occurs 
more frequently in my reading and couver- 
ſation, than that of power or agency; and 
| think I underſtand my own meaning as 
well when I ſpeak of it, as when I ſpeak of 
any thing elſe, But this idea has had the 
misfortune to come under the examination 
of Mr. Hu ur, who, according to cuſtom, 
has found means ſo to darken and dishgure 
it, that, till we have cleared it of his miſ- 
repreſentations, we cannot proceed any fur- 
ther in the preſent ſubjet, And we are the 
more inclined to digreſs on this occaſion, 
that he has made his theory of power the 
ground of ſome atheiſtical inferences, which 
we would not ſcruple at any tine to ſtep out 
of our way to overturn, Perhaps theſe fre- 
quent digrefſions are offenſive to the reader - 
they are equally fo to the writer, To remove 
rubbiſh is acither an elegant nor a pleatant work, 
tho often neceſſary. It is peculiarly neceflary u 
ls philoſophy of human matule The 104d 10 
1 7h 
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moral truth has been left in ſuch a plight by 
ſome modern projectors, that a man of ho- 
neſty and plain ſenſe muſt either, with great 
labour, and loſs of time, delve his way 
through, or be ſwallowed up in a quagmire. 
The metaphyſician advances more eaſily, 
His levity, perhaps, enables him, like Ca. 
milla in Virgil, to ſkim along the ſurface 
without ſinking ; or perhaps, the extreme 
ſubtlety of his genius can, like Satan in 
Paradiſe Loſt, penetrate this chaos, without 
being much incumbered or retarded in his 
progreſs. But men of ordinary talents have 


All ideas, according to Mr. Hours fun- 
damental bypotheſis, are copied from and 
repreſent impreſſions ; But we have neve: 
any impreſſion that contains any power 0 

We never, therefore, have any ides 
of power “. In proof of the minor props- 
ſition of this ſylogiſm, he remarks, Th 
* when we think we perceive our mine 
* afting on momNe7, or ons gines of man 
„ afting upon another, we do in fact per 
* ccive only two hett or events cont 
„ guous and ſucceflive, the ſecond of h 
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is always found in experience to follow 
«* the furſt; but that we never perceive, ei- 
ther by external ſenſe, or by conſciouſneſs, 
* that power, energy, or efficacy, which 
connects the one event with the other. By 
* obſerving that the two events do always 
* accompany each other, the imagination 
* acquires a habit of going readily from 
* the firſt to the ſecond, and from the ſe- 
'* cond to the firſt; and hence we are led 
to conceive a kind of neceſſary connexion 
between them. But in fact there is nei- 


e274 © 


4 


| by cher neceflity nor power in the objects 
have ve conſider, but only in the mind that 
ce * « conſiders them; and even in the mind, 
2 this power or neceſſity is nothing but a 
ö 


determination of the fancy, acquired by 
habit, to paſs from the idea of an object to 
chat of its uſual attendant — 80 that 
what we call the efficacy of a cauſe to pro- 
duce an eſſect, is neither in the cauſe nor 
in the effect, but only in the imagination, 
which hath contracted a habit of paſſing 
ham the object called the cauſe, to the ob- 
et called the effect, and thus aflociating 
them together, Has the fire a power tv 
nelt lead ? No; but the fancy is determined 
habit to paſs from the idea of fire to that 
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of melted lead, on account of our having 
always perceived them contiguous and ſuc- 
ceſſive—and this is the whole matter. Have 
I a power to move my arm? No; the voli- 
tion that precedes the motion of my arm has 
no connexion with that motion; but the 
motion having been always obſerved to fol- 
low the volition, comes to be aſſociated with 
it in the fancy ; and what we call the power, 
or neceſſary connexion, has nothing to do, 
either with the volition or with the motion, 
but is merely a determination of my fancy, 
or your fancy, or any body's fancy, to aſſo- 
ciate the idea or impreſſion of my volition 
with the impreſſion or idea of the motion d 
my arm. I am ſorry I cannot expreſs myiel 
more clearly ; but I ſhould not do juſtice 10 
my author, if I did not imitate his obſcurity 
on the preſent occaſion : in words wil 
never do, when one has an unintelligibt 
doctrine to ſupport, 
What ſhall we fay to this collection d 
ſtrange phraſcs ? or = & name ſhall we gt 
it? Shall we call it a moſt ingenious diſco- 
very, illuſtrated by a moſt ingenious argv 
went ? This would be complimenting © 
author at a very great expence ; for thi 
would imply, not only that Mr, Hume * 
the wiſeſt of mortal men, but alſo that 


1s the only individual of that ſpecies of 4. 
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mals who is not a fool. Certain it is, that 
all men have in all ages talked, and argued, 
and ated, from a perſuaſion that they had 
oli- a very diſtinct notion of power. If our author 
has can prove, that they had no ſuch notion, he 
the can alſo prove, that all human diſcourſe is 
fol- nonſenſe, all human actions abſurdity, and all 
with human compoſitions (his own not excepted) 
wer, words without meaning. The boldneſs of 
this theory will, however, paſs with many, 
for a proof of its being ingenious, Be it ſa, 
Gentlemen, I diſpute not about epithets ; if 
you will have it, that genius conſiſteth in 
the art of putting words together ſo as to 
form abſurd propoſitions, I have nothing 
more to ſay, Others will admire this doc- 
trine, becauſe the words by which the author 
means to illuſtrate and prove it, if printed 
on a good paper and with an elegant type, 
would of themſelves make «a pretty fizcable 
volume, It were pity to deprive theſe peo- 
ple of the pleaſure of admiring ; otherwiſe l 
might tell chem, that nothing is more caſy 
than this method of compoſition ; for that 1 
would undertake, at « very ſhort warning, 
(if it could be done innocently, and without 
prejudice to my health), tw write as many 
pages, with equal appearance of reaion and 
argument, and with equal advantage to phi» 
Jlophy and maykind, in vindication of any 
T 3 * 
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given abſurdity ; provided only that (like the 
abſurdity in queſtion) it be expreſſed in words 
of which one at leaſt is ambiguous. 

In truth, I am ſo little diſpoſed to admire 
this extraordinary paradox, that nothing 
could make me believe its author to have 
been in earneſt, if I had not found him draw- 
ing inferences from it too ſerious to be jeſted 
with by any perſon who is not abſolutely 
diſtracted. It is one of Mr. Humz's maxims, 
That we can never have reaſon to believe, 
that any object, or quality of an object, exiſts, 
of which we cannot form an idea But, 
according to this aſtoniſhing theory of power 
and cauſation, we can form ns idea of power, 
nor of any being endowed with any power, 
MUCH LEss of one endowed with infinite 
power . The inference is—what I do not 
chuſe to commit to paper, But our clegant 
author is not ſo ſuperſtitious. He often puts 
his readers in mind, that this inference, or 
ſomething very like it, is deducible from his 
doArine 1: — for which, no doubt, every 
ſricnd to truth, virtue, and human nature, “ 
infinitely obliged to him! _ 
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But what do you ſay in oppoſition to my 
? You affect to treat it with a con- 
tempt which hardly becomes you, and which 
my philoſophy has not met with from your 
betters! pray let us hear your arguments. 
And do you, Sir, really think it incumbent 
on me to prove by argument, that, I, and 
all other men, have a notion of power ; and 
that the efficacy of a cauſe (of fire, for in- 
ſtance, to melt lead) is in the cauſe, and not 
in my mind ? Would you think it incumbent 
on me to confute you with arguments, if you 
were pleaſed to affirm, that all men have 
tails and cloven feet; and that it was I who 
produced the earthquake that deſtroyed Liſbon, 
the plague that depopulates Conſtantinople, 
the heat that ſcorches the wilds of Africa, and 
the cold that freezes the Hyperborean ocean 
Truly, Sir, I have not the tace to undertake 
a direct confutation of what I do not under- 
ſtand ; and I am fo far from comprehending 
this part of your ſyſtem, that I will venture 
10 pronounce it perfeMly unintelligible, I 
know there are ſome who ſay they underitand 
u, but 1 alſo know, that there are ſome who 
ſpeak, and read, and write too, with very 
little expence of thought. 

Vheſe are all but evaſions, you exclaim ; 
and init on my coming to the point, Never 
leut, bir ; | an to deeply intercited = ny 
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of the conſequences of this theory of yours, 
to put you off with evaſions. To come there- 
fore to the point, I ſhall firſt Nate doc- 
trine in your own words, that there may be 
no riſk of miſrepreſentation ; and then if 1 
ſhould not be able dire#ly to prove it falſe, 
(for the reaſon already given), I ſhall demon- 
ſtrate, indireftly at leaſt, or by the apago- 
gical method, that it is not, and cannot poſ- 
ſibly be true. As the neceſſity,” ſays Mr. 
Hum FE, which makes two times two 
** equal to four, or three angles of a triangle 
** equal to two right ones, lies only in the 
act of the underſtanding by which we con- 
* ſider and compare theſe ideas ; in like 
** manner, the neceſſity or power which 
* unites cauſes and effects, lies in the deter- 
* mination of the mind to paſs from the one 
* to the other, The efficacy, or energy, of 
** cauſes, is neither placed in the caules 
** themſelves, nor in the Deity, nor in the 
”* concurrence of theſe two principles ; but 
' belongs entirely to the foul, which con- 
* ſiders the union of 1wo of more wbjedts in 
all paſt inſtances, It is here that the red 
44 pH 
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power of cauſes is placed along with their 
** connexion and neceſſity *.” 

To find that his principles lead to atheiſm, 
would ſtagger an ordinary philoſopher, and 
make him ſuſpect his fundamental hypothelis, 
and all his ſubſequent reaſonings. But the 
author juſt now quoted is not ſtaggered by 
conſiderations of this kind, On the contrary, 
he is ſo intoxicated with his diſcovery, that, 
however ſceptical in other points, he ſeems 
willing to admit this as one certain con- 
cluſion 7, 

If a man can reconcile himſelf to athciſm, 
which is the greateſt of all abſurdities, I fear, 

I hall 


* Treatiſe of human Nature, vol. 1, p. 21 


+ Speaking of it in another place, be fays, “ A concluſions 
„ which is fomewhat extraordinary, but which ſcems founded 
4 on ſufficient evidence, Nor will its evidence be weakened 
92 44 dane — as keptical 

 (ulpicion, concerning every conclubon which is new and cx» 

# traendinary, No conclubons can be more agreeable ts 

# ſepticiſn than fuch as make dilcoverics comerning the 
— and acre ants of humes reckun and capacity,” 


Hunt's Ejſayi, v6l. 8: 5. $1. 541, 1969, 
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I ſhall hardly put him out of conceit with 
his doQtrine, when I ſhow him that other 
leſs enormous abſurdities are implied in it. 
We may make the trial however. Gentlemen 
are ſometimes pleaſed to entertain unaccount- 
able prejudices againſt their Maker; who 
yet, in other matters, where neither faſhion 
nor hypotheſis interfere, condeſcend to ac- 
knowledge, that the good old diſtinction be- 
tween truth and falſchood is not altogether 
without foundation. 

On the ſuppoſition that we have no idez 
of power or energy, and that the preceding 
theory of cauſation is juſt, our author gives 
the following definition of a cauſe ; which 
ſeems to be fairly enough deduced from his 
theory, and which he ſays is the beſt that he 
can give, © A cauſe is an object precedent 
* and contiguous to another, and ſo united 
* with it, that the idea of the one determines 
* the mind to form the idea of the othe, 
* and the impreſſion of the one to form? 
„ more lively idea of the other ®,” Ther 
are Dow in my view two contiguous houles, 
one of which was built laſt ſummer, and the 
other two years ago, By fecing (hea con 
ſtantly twgether for ſeveral months, I bnd. 
that the ides of the one determines my mind 


# Tali of Human Kate, vil. . . 396- 
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to form the idea of the other, and the im- 
preſſiom of the one to form a more lively 
idea of the other. 80 that, according to our 
author's definition, the one houſe is the cauſe, 
and the other the effect — Again, day and 
night have always been contiguous and ſuc- 
ceſſive; the imagination naturally runs from 
the idea or impreſſion of the one to the idea 
of the other: conſequently, according to the 
ſame profound theory and definition, either 
day is the cauſe of night, or night the cauſe 
of day, juſt as we conſider the one or the other 
to have been originally prior in time: that 
is, in other words, light is cither the cauſe 
or the effect of darkneſs ; and its being the 
one or the other depends entirely on my 
imagination ! Let thoſe admire this diſcovery 
who underſtand it, 
Cauſation * implies more than priority and 
contiguity of the cauſe to the effect, This 
iclation cannot be conceived at all, without 
+ ſuppoſition of power or energy in the 
cauſe 4, Lit the reader ret ollect two thingy 
that hand related as cage and cffeft; It 
him 
* Cie, i Mr. How ns e, donates the relation of 
1/1 44d 8, Wkuighth antiions, the word rercly wane, 
ud ever, 4 think, by this lade, te properly eee, Th: 
1 Ka 100 . eee quad qu, mmm ig 
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him contemplate them with a view to this 
relation; then let him conceive the cauſe 
diveſted of all power, and he muſt at the 
ſame inſtant conceive, that it is a cauſe no 
longer : for a cauſe diveſted of power, is di- 
veſted of that by which it is a cauſe. If x 
man, after examining his notion of cauſation 
in this manner, is conſcious that he hath 
an idea of „ then I ſay he hat 
that idea, If all men, in all ages, hav 
uſed the word power, or ſomething ſynony- 
mous to it, and if all men know what they 
mean when they ſpeak of power, I maintain, 
that all men have a notion, conception, . 
idea of power, in whatever way they came 
by it: and I alſo maintain, that no true phi- 
loſopher ever denicd the exiſtence or reality 
of any thing, merely becauſe he could na 
give an account of its origin, or becauſe the 
opinion commonly received concerning its or- 
gin did not happen toquadrate with his ſyſtem. 
When, therefore, Mr. Hume ſays, tht 
the efficacy or energy of cauſes is not placed 
in the cauſes themſclves, he ſays neither Ieb 
nor more than this, that what is eſſential to4 
cauſe is not in a cauſe ; or, in other words,” 
that a cauſe is nt a cauſe, —— Are there uf 
perſons who, upon the authority of this theo 
riſt, have raſhly adopted atheiftical prime 
ples? I know Aa ave ſuch, Ye blinded 
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followers of a blind guide, ye dupes of un- 
meaning words and incomprehenſible argu- 
ments, behold on what a champion ye have 
placed your confidence ! All the comfort I 
can give you is, that if it be poſſible for the 


Sg FNF X 


if « i Game thing at the ſame time to be and not to 
tion Wl be, you may poſſibly be in the right. 

ach It follows from what has been ſaid, that 
ut e cannot admit this theory of power and 
e cufation, without admitting, at the ſame 
MY" ot time, the groſſeſt and moſt impious abſur- 
hey BY dies. Is this a ſufficient confutation of it? 
* | think it is. If any perſon think otherwiſe, 
, 


| take a ſhorter method, and utterly deny all 
the premiſes from which this ſtrange conclu- 
hon is ſuppoſed to reſult. I deny the doe- 
ine of impreſſions and ideas, as the author 
has explained it; nay, I have already afhrm- 
ed, and proved, it to be not only falſe, but 
vnintelligible. And I maintain, that though 
« could be ſhown, that all ſimple ideas are 
derived from impreſſions, or intimations of 
lenſe, it is true, notwithſtanding, that 
ill men have an idea of power, They get 
u by experience, that is, by intimations of 
kenſe, both external and internal, Their 
mind acting upon their body gives them 
Ws notion or idea; their body acting on 
ner bodies, and ated on by other bodies, 
be thew the fare idea; which is allo 
lug» 
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fuggeſted by all the effects and changes they © n 4 
ſee produced in the univerſe. So thorough. 
ly are we acquainted with it, that we can, 
in caſes innumerable, determine, with the 
utmoſt accuracy and certainty, the degree of 
power heceſſary to produce a given effect. 
I repeat therefore, notwithſtanding all our 
author hath faid, or can fay, to the contrary, 
that ſome things are in our power, and others 
are not; and that we perſectiy underſtand 
our own meaning when we fay fo.—That 
the reader may not loſe any chain in our rea- 
ſoning, he will pleaſe to look back to the ſe- 


prevent 

of Troy, or the plagues of Egypt; and for 
the good which happens by my means, but 
againſt my will, I no more deſerve reward 
dd — of inanimat 
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in the common affairs of life, no man 
dares ſuppoſe to be equivocal or fallaci- 
ous. A man may as well tell me 
that I am blind, or deaf, or that I feel no 
heat when I approach the fire, as that I 
have not a natural ſentiment diſpoſing me 
to blame intentional injury, and to praiſe 
intentional beneficence ; and which makes 
me feel and be conſcious, that the evil I am 
compelled to do is not criminal, and that 
the good I perform againſt my will is not 
of the ſame ſentiment, I know with as much 
certainty as I can know any thing of what 
paſſes in the minds of other men; for I have 
daily and hourly opportunities of making 
obſervations in regard to this very point, 
The greateſt part of converſation turns upon 
the morality of human actions ; and I never 
yet heard any perſon ſeriouſly blamed or ap- 
plauded, by a reaſonable creature, for an 
ation in the performance of which he was 
wt conſidered as a free agent“ The moſt 
rigid 

* >| emis fato unt, omnia Bun cauls antecedents ct, G 
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rigid Predeſtinarians ſuppoſe freedom of will 
to be in one way or other conſiſtent with 
eternal and unconditional decrees : if they 
cannot explain in what way,——they call it : 
myſtery ;-it ſurpaſſes their underſtanding ;— 
but it muſt be ſo; for otherwiſe the morali- 
ty of actions is altogether inconceivable+, 

Do 


babiliter concludi putant, non omnia fato fieri quecumque f- 
ant. 
Cicero, De Fate, cap. . 


+ The reader, I hope, does not think me ſuch a novice i 
reaſoning, as to urge the judgment of the council of Trent is 
behalf of any doftrine, philoſophical or religious. Yet every 
faft in logic and morals is worth our notice, If we would <>: 
bliſh thoſe ſciences on their only firm foundation, the univerla 
conſent and practice of mankind. It deſerves, therefore, to be 
remarked, that at the Reformation this conlciouſnels of tf 
will was acknowledged both by the Lutherans, and by ti 
church of Rome, to be a principle of common ſenſe, whicl » 
to be aſcertained, not by reaſoning, but by experimental prov 
$o lays a moſt judicious and elegant hiſtorian, wholc word: us 
yemarkably appolite to the preſent lwbye, and to the mani" 
is which we treat it. Speaking of ſome articles aid 40 
maintained by the Lutherans, iw oppoſition to free-wil!, if 
hiſtorias informs us, that, in the judgment of many of d 
lebrated council, the opinion implied iv thele articles, © E, 
4 pia, 6 lasten contra Dio, Ob" cre uns parcels , 
* fonſo commune, «ſprriewent nds ogni buome ts I 
4 berid, che wan merits contrft ations, ta, come Avilteir' 4 
* gage, + prove gerung Che deln dub cps 
4 di Luthero brando accorti della paris ; , muderanis | # 
„ furdith, diflero poi, eller hiberts nel! bugnne bn Gef 
„ tacks be attions olicrne politiche £d econcmiche, £ ques © 
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Do the intereſts of ſcience, or of virtue, ſuf- 
fer by this repreſentation of the matter ? I 
think not. 

But ſome philoſophers, not ſatisfied with 
this view of it, are for bringing the ſenti- 
ment of moral liberty to the teſt of reaſon. 
They want to prove by argument, either 
that I have, or that I have not, ſuch a feel- 
ing: or, if I ſhall be found to have it, they 
„ant to know whether it be fallacious or 
„n . In other words, they want to prove, 
„% diſprove, what I know by inſtin to 
— to be unqueſtionably certain : or they want 
; 7 10 inquire, whether it be reaſonable for me 

"Wt at and think according to a principle, 
which, by the law of my nature, I cannot 
contradict, either in thought or action. 
Would not the ſame ſpirit of inquiry lead 
4 geometrician to attempt a or con- 
lutation of his axioms; a natural philoſo- 
pher to doubt whether things be what his 
lenſes repreſent them ; an ordinary man to 
wgue concerning the propriety of perceiv- 
ng colours by the eyes, and odours by the 
noltrils f Would not the ſame ſpirit of doubt 
«ud diſputation, applied to more familiar in- 
ances, wansform 8 philopher into a mad- 

man, 
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But let us not be too rigid. If a philoſo- 
pher muſt needs have his rattles and play- 
thing s, let him have them: only, for his 
own fake, and for the ſake of the neigh- 
bours, I would adviſe, that edge-tools, and 


If a virtuolo is inclined to loak at 
through a microſcope, and at rotten 
through a teleſcope, to apply car-trumpes 
40 his cen, and cquip his two cars wit 
4s many pairs of (peftacles, he has wy 
full peraniilion ; and | 
do him, Theſe amuſements ares its 
but they «rc innocent, The Carichi 
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found neither the better nor the worſe for his 
enthymeme. The ſtar-gazer hath not at- 
chieved a ſingle glimpſe of his lunar friends, 
but ſees more conſuſedly than before: how- 
ever, he may conſole himſelf with this reflect - 
on, that one may paſs through life with 
the character of a very honeſt and tolerably 
happy man, though he ſhould never have 
it in his power to extend the ſphere of his 
acquaintance beyond this ſublunary globe. 
The virtuoſo takes a wrong, and indeed a 
very prepoſterous method, for improving 
his ſight and hearing ; but if he is careful 
to conſine theſe frolics to his private apart- 
ment, and never boaſt in public of his au- 
ditory, or optical apparatus, he may live 
comfortably and reſpectably enough, though 
he ſhould never fee the ſports in the ſun, nor 

the briſtles on a mite's back, 
| would, however, earneſtly exhort my 
mend the metaphyſician, to believe himſel 
4 free agent upon the bare authority of his 
feelings, and not to imagine that Nature is 
luch a bungler in her trade, as firſt to intend 
lo impoſe upon him, and then inadvertently 
pre him ſagacity 0 ſec through the impo- 
lure, Indeed, if it were 4 matter of in» 
dlerence, whether we believe our moral 
edlings or diſbelieve them, 1 mould not ob- 
A to che uſe of « little diſbelief nw and 
| 1 then, 
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then, by way of experiment or cordial, pro- 
vided it were a thing that a reaſonable man 
could take any pleaſure in. But I am con- 
vinced, that habitual dram-drinking is not 
more pernicious to our animal nature, than 
habitual ſcepticiſm to our rational. And 
when once this ſcepticiſm comes to affect 
our moral ſentiments, or active principles, 
all is over with us: we are in the condition 
of a man intoxicated ; fit only for raving, 
dozing, and doing miſchief, 

But, alas ! the metaphyſician is too head- 
ſtrong to follow my advice. It would be. 
fine thing, indeed, ſays he, if gentlemen 
were to yicld to the dictates of nature, |: 
there a fingle dictate of nature to which 
people of faſhion now-a-days pay any m. 
gard? No, no; the world is grown wile, 
As to this ſentiment of moral liberty, I vey 
much queſtion its title to be ranked with 
the dictates of n-ture, It ſeems to be a pia 
of vilc ſophiitication, 4 paltry pre judic 
hatched by the nuric, and foſtered by ts 
pricft, Ine determined w take jt round 
to tall, ind examme its pretenſions witl 
thc eyc of a phil 1 T*. ” -nd frecthinker. 
Very well, dor, you muy take your Own wo) 
it requires 00 £4141 1 mapic to be able 19167 
11] the conſequence, A traveller no 1 
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its being wrong, than he gets into one that 
is really ſo. If you ſet out in your inquiry, 
with ſuſpecting the principles of common 
ſenſe to be erroneous, you have little chance 
of falling in with any other principles that 
are not erroneous, 

The reſult of the metaphyſical inquiry is 
is follows: © Every human action muſt 
proceed from ſome motive as its cauſe. 
* The motive or cauſe muſt be ſufficient to 
produce the action or effect ; otherwiſe it 
"1s no motive: and, if ſufficient to pro- 
* duce it, muſt neceſſarily produce it ; for 
* every eſſect proceeds neceſſarily from its 
* cauſe, as heat neceſſarily proceeds from 
fire, Now, the immediate cauſes of ac- 
* tion are volitions, or energies of the will : 
” theſe ariſe neceſſarily from paſſions or ap- 
© petites, which proceed neceſſarily from 
" judgments or opinions; which are the 
neceſſary effect of external things, or of 
" ideas, operating, according to the necel- 
" ſary laws of nature, upon our ſenſes, in- 
* tellect, or ſancy: and theſe ideas, or things, 
” preſent themſelves 10 our powers of per- 
” ception, as neceflarily as light prefents it» 
ell when we turn our open eyes to the 
" fun, In a word, every human action is 
the effeqt of 4 ſeries of cauſes, cach of 
” Which Gn neter pr oduce its own 
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proper effect: ſo that if the firit operate, 
all che reſt muſt follow. It is confcfled, 
that an action may proceed immediately 
from volition, and may thereforc properly 
be called voluntary : but the primum mobile 
or firſt cauſe, even of a voluntary action, is 
* ſomething as independent on our will, s 
the produQtion of the great-grandfather i; 
- — on the grandſon. Between 
** phyſical and moral neceſſity there is no diſ- 
** ference; the phenomena of the mor! 
world being no leſs neceſſary than thoſe a 
the material, And, to conclude, if we nr: 
** conſcious of a ſceling or ſentiment of m 
ral liberty, it muſt be a deceitful one; bs 
** for no paſt action of our lives could has: 
been prevented, and no future action ca 
* poſſibly be contingent, Therefore man | 
not a free, but a neceflary agent. 

This is juſt ſuch a concluſion as I (hou been 8 
have expected; for thus it always has berg poteſ 
and will be, when vic ditates of comma mat a 
lenſc arc quel.wncod and dilpuird, Th we effig 
exiflence of body, the eriftence of the ful 3 
tlic reality of ur ee of et, the Gifictcn — 
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reſult? Why truly it has been ſound, that 
there is no body, that there is no ſoul, that 
we have no idea of power, that moral and 
intellectual virtue are not different, and that 
a cauſe is not neceſſary to the production of 
that which hath a beginning. And now 
the liberty of human actions is queſtioned 
and debated, what could we expect, but that 
it would ſhare the ſame fate! But paſſing 
this for the preſent®, which, however, ſeems 
to merit attention, we ſhall here only en- 
quire, whether this doctrine of neceſſity be 
not in ſome material points extremely ſimilar 
tw that of the non -exiſtence of matter, 

1. Of this doctrine we obſerve, in the firſt 
place, that, if any regard is to be had to the 
meaning of words, and if human actions may 
reaſonably be taken for the ſigns of human 
lentiments, all mankind have, in all ages, 
been of a different opinion, The number of 
profeſied philoſophers who have maintained 
Wat all things happen through unavoidable 


neceſſity, is but ſmall, nor arc we to imagine 
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that all the ancient Fataliſts were of this 
number. The Stoics were Fataliſts by pro- 
ſeſhon ; but they ſtill endeavorred, as well 
as they could, io reconcile fate with moral 
freedom * ; and the firſt ſentence of the Eu- 
chiridion of FpiQetus contains a declaration, 
that opinion, purſuit, deſire, and averſion, 
and, in one word, whatever are our out 
actions, are in our own power, We ſee in 
Ciccro's fragment De Fats, and in the be- 
inning of the ſixth hook of Aulus Gellius, 
by wht ſubterſuges and diſtinctions the Stoic 
Chryſippus reconciled the ſeemingly oppoſite 
principles of fate and free-will, I am nn 
1urpriſcd, that what he ſays on this fſubjec 
1s unſatisfactory : for many Chriſtians hav: 
puzzled themiclves to no purpoſe in the fam! 
«TT gUMmecnt, But though the manner M1 what 
tlc divine preſcience is exerted be myſteriou 
aud inexplicable, it docs not follow, that the 
treedom of our will is equally fo, Of this wt 
may be, and we arc, competent judges, 
4% luſhcicently intimated to every man by 
own experience ; and every man is fatiohe 
wit 
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with this intimation, and by his conduct de- 
clares, that he truſts to it as certain and au- 
thentic. Nothing can be a clearer proof, 
that the ſentiment of moral liberty is one of 
the moſt powerful in human nature, than its 
having been ſo Jong able to maintain its 
ground, and often in oppolition to other 
popular opinions ſeemingly repugnant, The 
notion of fate has prevailed much in the 
world, and yet could never ſubvert this ſenti- 
ment even in the vulgar.—li :t be aſked, 
where the vulgar opinions of ancient times 
ire to be found? I anfwer, that in the writ- 
ings of the moſt popular ports we have a 
chance to find them more genuine than in 
tems of philoſophy.— To advance para- 
boxes, and conſequently to difguitc facts, is 
ten the moſt effectual recommendation of 
i philoſopher ; but a poet muſt conform him- 
df to the general principles and manners of 
ank ind; otherwiſe he can never become 4 
reneral favourite, 

Now the {yſtem of Homer and Virgil con- 
ernhing fate and free-will, is periectly explicit, 
” Homer aſſigns three canis,” I quotc the 
words of Pope, of all the good and evil 
” that happens in this world, which he wc: 
& 1arthd ular Care 10 difliiiguith, Furl, th, 
" will of God, ſuperior 10 all, Second, 
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der of nature, affecting the conſtitutions 
* of men, and diſpoſing them to good or 
evil, proſperity or misfortune ; which the 
Supreme Being, if it be his pleaſure, may 
„ over-rule, (as jupiter is inclined to do in the 
* caſe of Sarpedon®*); but which he gene. 
rally ſuffers to take effect. Thirdly, our 
* own free-will, which either by prudence 
** overcomes thoſe natural influences and 
paſſione, or by folly ſuffers us to fall 
under them +.” In regard to ſome of the 
decrees of fate, Homer informs us, that they 
were conditional, or ſuch as could not take 
cffet, except certain actions were perform- 
ed by men, Thus Achilles had it in his 
power to continue at Troy, or to returr 
kome before the end of the war, If he choſe 
t» ſtay, his life would be ſhort and glorious; 
if to return, he was to enjoy peace and lei- 
ſure to a goud old age. He prefers the 
former, though he well knew what was to 

follow. 
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follow: and I know not whether there be 
any other circumſtance in the character of 
this hero, except his love to his friend and 
to his father, which ſo powerfully recom- 
mends him to our regard. This gioomy re- 
ſolution inveſts kim with a mournful dignity, 
the effects of which a reader of ſenfbility 
often feels at his heart, in a ſentiment made 
up of admiration, pity, and horror. But this 
by the by, — According to Virgil, the 
completion, even of the abſolute decrees of 
fate, may be retarded by the agency of be- 
ings inferior to Jupiter *: a certain term is 


fixed 
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fixed to every man, beyond which his life 
cannot laſt ; but before this period arrives, 
he may dic, by accidental misfortune, or de- 
ſerved puniſhment “;: to virtue and vice ne- 
ceſſity reaches not at all +, 

In 


Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Scd mitra ante diem, fubitoque accenſa furore, 
Nondum ill flavum Proferpina vertice crinem 
Abſtulerat. — — Aneid. iv. 636, 


Stat ſua cuiquc dies ; bree (t irreparabile tcmpus 
Omnibus ct „r fed famam coxtondere tattis, 
Ho. „tut pu. — — Lueid. X. 47. 
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In all the hiſtories I have read of ancient 
ar modern, ſavage or civilized nations, I find 
he conduct of mankind has ever been ſuch 
as I ſhould expect from creatures poſſeſſed of 


moral freedom, and conſcious of it. Several 


forms of falſe religion, and ſome erroneous 
commentaries on the true, have impoſed te- 
nets inconſiſtent with this freedom; but men 
have (till ated, notwithſtanding, as if they 
believed themſelves to be free. Creeds, ex- 
preſſed in general terms, may eafily be im- 
poſed on the 1gnorant, and the ſelfiſh ; by 
the former they are miſunderſtood, by the 
latter diſregarded; but to overpower a natural 
inſtinct is a difficult taſk; and a doctrine 
which is eaſily ſwallowed when propoſed in 
general terms, may prove wholly diſguſtful 
when applied to a particular caſe, 

The belicf of a deſtiny,” oye Mr. 
Macaulay i in his hiſtory of St. Kilda ®, © is 
one of the ſtrongeſt articles of this * 5 
creed ; and it will poſtbly be found upon 
examination, that the common people, in 
all ages, and in moiſt countrics, give into 


„ thc 
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* the ſame notion. At St. Kilda, fate and 
« providence are much the fame thing. 
After having explained theſe terms, I aſk-d 
** ſome of the people there, Whether it was 
* in thcir power to do good and evil? The 
* anſwer made by thoſe who were unac- 
„ quainted with the ſyſtematical doctriue: 
* of divinity was, That the queſtion was a 
* very childiſh one ; as every man alive muſt 
„be conſcious, that he himſelf is a free 
„agent. —If it be true, as I believe it is, 
that the common people in moſt countrics 
are inclined to acknowledge a deſtiny or fate; 
and if ir be alſo true that they are conſcious 
of their own free agency notwithſtanding ; 
this alone would ccnvinc me, though I had 
never conſulted my own experience, that 
the ſentiment of moral liberty is one of the 
Hrongelt in human nature, For how many 
of their vices might they not excule, if they 
could perſuade theinſclves, or others, that 
ite proceed from caulcs as independent on 
tho from which ſtorms, carth- 
guukes, and cclipſcs, ae, and the teinpe⸗ 
ture of ſoils and ſculons, and the found 
4:34 ſound conflinutions of the hum 
65 dy! Buch a periualion, however, we find 
not that they have at any tina entertained 
 atcmnpies ; from which I think tha 3 
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good reaſon to conclude, that it is not in 
their power. 

There is no principle in man, religion 
excepted, which hath produced fo great re- 
volutions, and makes ſuch a figure in the 
hiſtory of the world, as the love of politigal 
liberty: of which indeed all men do not 
form the ſame notion : ſome placing it in 
the power of doing what they pleaſe, others 
in the power of doing what is lawful ; ſome 
in being governed by laws of their own 
making, and others in being governed by 
equitable laws, and tried by equitable judges : 
—but of which it is univerſally agreed, that 
it leaves in our power many of our moſt 
important actions. And yet, ſay Mr, Hume 
and the Fataliſts, all things happen through 
irreſiſtible neceſſity, and there is not in the 
human mind any idea of any power, Strange! 
that ſo many, eſpecially among the beſt, the 
braveſt, and the wiſeſt of men, ſhould have 
been ſo paſſionately enamoured of an incon- 
ceivable non-entity, as to abandon for its 
lake, their eaſe, their health, their fortuncs, 
and their lives ! At this rate we are wonder- 
Illy miſtaken, when we ſpeak of Don 
Quixutc a+ 4 madman, and of Leonidas, 
Brutus, Wallace, Hampden, Paoli, as wiſe, 
e gourd, and great! The caſe it leems is 
wilthe rverſe tele heroes deſerve no other 

ant 
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name than that of raving bedlamites: and the 
illuſtrious knight of La Mancha, to whom 
the object of his valour was at leaſt @ con- 
cervable phantom, was a perſon of excellent 
ſenſe and moſt perfect knowledge of the 
world 

Do not all mankind diſtinguiſh between 
mere harm and injury ? Is there one rational 
being unacquainted with this diſtinQtion ? If 
2 man were to act as if he did not compre- 
hend it, would not the world pronounce him 
a fool? And yct this diſtinction is perfedtly 
incomprehenſible, except we ſuppoſe ſome 
beings to act neceſſarily, and others from 
free choice, A man gives me a blow, and 
inſtantly I feel reſentment : but a byſtander 
informs me, that the man is afflicted with 
the epilepſy, which deprives him of the 
power of managing his limbs: that the blow 
was not only without deſign, but contrary to 
his intention, and that he could not poſſibly 
have prevented it, My reſentment is gone, 
though 1 {1311 ſect pain from the blow, Cw 
there be any miſtake in this experience f Can 
I think chat 1 fed! reſentment, when in reality 
I do not fecl it? that I fedl no reſentment, 
when 1 am conſcious of the contrary ? Ane 
if 1 fed} reſentment in de one calc, and nd! 
in the other, it it certain there foenms to me 


40 be ſons difllenilitude between them, BY! 
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* it is only in teſpect of the intention of him 
* who gave the blow that there can be any 
of difſimilitude : for all that I learn from the 
" information by which my reſentment was 


extinguiſhed is, that what I ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from an evil intention, did really proceed 
from no evil intention, but from the neceſſa- 
ry effect of a material cauſe, in which the will 
had no concern. What ſhall we ſay then? 
that the diſtinction berween injury and mere 
harm, acknowledged by all mankind, doth 
imply, that all mankind ſuppoſe the ac- 
tions of moral heings to be free? or ſhall 
ve ſay, that reſentment, though it ariſes 
uniformly in all men on cerrain occaſi- 
ons, Goth yet proceed from no cauſe ; the 
actions which do give riſe to it being in 
every reipect the ſame with thoſe which do 
not give rife to it? 

Further, all men expect, with full aſſu- 
rance, that fire will burn to-morrow ; bur 
men do not with full aſſurance expect, 
that a thief will ſteal to-morrow, or 4 mailer 
ietuſe an alins to a bezgir, or a debauchee 
(0101044 an act of intemperance, cycn though 
opportunities offer, If 1 had found on blow- 
ng up my hre this morning, that the flame 
was cold, and converted water into ice, 1 
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ſhould have been much more aſtoniſhed than 
if I had detected a man reputed honeſt in 
the commiſſion of an act of theft. The 
former I would call a prodigy, a contradiction 
to the known laws of nature : of the latter ! 
ſhould ſay, that I am forry for it, and could 
never have expected it; but I ſhould not 
ſuppoſe any prodigy in the caſe. All gene- 
ral rules, with repard to the influence of 
human characters on human actions, admit 
of exceptions; but the general laws of 
mattcr admit of none, Ice was cold, and fre 
hot, ever ſince the creation; hot ice, and 
cold fire, are, according to the preſent con- 
ſtitution of the world, impoſſible : but that 
a man ſhould ftcal to-day, who never ſtole 
before, is no impoſſibility at all, The cold- 
neſs of the flame 1 ſhould doubtleſs think 
owing to ſome cauſe, and the diſhoneſty d 
the man to ſome firange revolution in hs 
ſentiments and principles; but I never could 
bring myſelf to think the man as paſſive is 
regard to this revolution as the five muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be in regard to the cauſe b 
which its nature is changed, The man bs 
done what he ought not to have done, wha! 
he might have prevented, and what lic deſerve 
puniſhment for not preventing thus is ts 
language of all rational beings, But the fur 
WI 
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wholly unconſcious and inert. Who will ſay 
that there is the ſame neceſſity in both caſes! 
Fataliſts are fond of inferring moral neceſ- 
fity from phyſical, in the way of analogy. 
But ſome of their arguments on this topic 
are moſt ridiculouſly abſurd, *© There is, 
ſays Volt ares ignorant Philoſopher, ** nothing 
without a cauſe, An effect without a 
** cauſe are words without meaning. Every 
* time I have a will, this can only be in con- 
* ſequence of my judgment good or bad; 
this judgment is neceſſary ; therefore ſo is 
* my will,” —All this hath been ſaid by 
others: but what follows is, I believe, pecu- 
liar to this Ignorant Philoſopher. ** In effec,” 
continues he, it would be ſingular, 
that all nature, all the planets, ſhould obey 
eternal laws, and that there ſhould bea little 
* animal, five feet high, who, in contempt 
* of theſe laws, could act as he pleaſed, 
* (olely according to his caprice. Singular! 
we ſingular indeed, 50 very {ngular, that 
yours, Sir, if 1 miſtake not, is the firit human 
brain that ever conceived ſuch 2 notion, If 
man be tree, no body ever dreamed that he 
made himſelf fo in contempt of the laws of 
nature ; it is in Condeguence of a law of na- 
tune that be is # free agent, But paſſing this, 
et us attend to the reaſoning, The planets 
ws not free agents; ——theretcir it would be 
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very ſingular, that man ſhould be one. Not 
a whit more ſingular, than that this ſame 
animal of five feet ſhould perceive, and think, 
and read, and write, and ſpeak ; attributes, 
which no aſtronomer of my. acquaintance has 
ever ſuppoſed to belong to the planets, not- 
withſtanding their brilliant appearance, and 
ſtupendous magnitude. We dv too much 
honour to ſuch reaſoning, when we reply to 
it in the bold but ſublime words of a great 
genius: 

Know'ſt thou thiimportance of a foul immortal? 
Bchold this midoight glory, worlds on worlds ! 
Amazing hemp! redouble this amaze ; 
Ten thoufand add ; and twice ten thouſand more ; 
Then weigh the whole; oxs $0UL outweight them all, 
And calls th' aſtoniſhing magnifcence 
Of uuintelligent creation poor, Complaint, Night 7, 

Mr. 

* M. Volt ire has often laboured, with more zeal this 
ſu cefs, tu prove, amongit other range duttrmcs, thet Shake» 
{peare and Milton were av great ports, What if 1 fhouid 
here hclp him to au argument as decifive on Chet point 4 6uy 
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ui by owe logic, os exemplified is the pallage now before @ ' 
„ The Eagle fay, thet Biakelpeare and Milton were gre! 
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„ In Wes, nor Mcalfourvouny in Scotland, noither Let ane 
„ in byria, nor Atlas in Mawitania, ever wrols wie gow? 
„erte in thtir days; and yet wah of thele mountarn © 
4 weeds in cvarporeal maguitude $64 Geld Milton and - 
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Mr. Hume, in an eſſay on this ſubject, 
maintains, that the appearances in the moral 
and material world are equally uniform, and 
equally neceſſary; nay, and acknowledged 
to be ſo, both by philoſophers and by the 
vulgar. In proof of this, he prudently con- 
fines himſelf to general topics, on which he 
declauns with ſome plauſibility, Had he 
deſcended to particular inſtances, as we have 
done, the fallacy of his reaſoning would have 
appeared at once. Human nature hath been 
nearly the ſame in all ages. True, For all 
men poſſeſs nearly the ſame faculties, which 
are employed about nearly the ſame objects, 
and deſtined to operate within the ſame nar- 
row (ſphere. And if a man have power to 
chuſe one of two things, to act or not to 
act, he has all the liberty we contend for, 
How is it poſſible, then, that human nature, 
taken in the groſs, ſhould not be found 
nearly the ſame in all ages ! But if we come 
10 particulars, we ſhall not perhaps find twa 
human characters exactly alike, In two of 
the moſt congenial characters on earth, the 
lame cauſes will not produce the ſane ct- 
lets ; nay, the ſame cauſes will not alwavs 
produce the ſane cftets cven in the lane 
(Varacter, 

une Fatglifts deny, that our internal 
derbe we in favour of mural liberty, It 
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is true,” ſays a worthy and ingenious, tho 
fanciful, author, that a man by internal 
feeling may prove his own free will, if 
* by free will be meant the power of doing 
„% what a man wills or defires; or of reſiſt- 
** ing the motives of ſenſuality, ambition, 
* &c. that is free-will in the popular and 
practical ſenſe. Every perſon may eaſily 
recollect inſtances, where he has done theſe 
ſeveral things. But theſe are intirely fo- 
** reign to the preſent queſtion, To prove 
that a man has free-will in the ſenſe oppo- 
* fite to mechaniſm, he ought to feel, that 
he can do different things while the mo- 
** tives remain — 1 iy 0 And 
here la the internal feelings arc 
** intirely againſt free - will, where the motives 
arc of a ſufficient magnitude to be evident: 
* where they are not, nothing can be prov- 
„ed“, Queſtions of this kind would be more 
calily ſolved, if authors would explain their 
general doctrine by examples, When tha 
is not done, we cannot — be certain 
that we underſtand their meaning, eſpecially 
in abſtra4t ſubjetts, where language, alte 
all our care, is often equivocal and inade- 
quate, BM 1 rightly underſtand this author, 
nd am allowed ty examine his principles by 


my own experience, I muſt conclude, tit 
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he very much miſtakes the fact. Let us 
take an example. A man is tempted to the 
commiſſion of a crime : his motive to com- 
mit, is the love of money, or the gratifica- 
tion of appetite : his motive to abſtain, is a 
regard to duty, or to reputation. Suppoſe 
him to weigh theſe motives in his mind, for 
an hour, a day, or a week; and ſuppoſe, 
that, during this ſpace, no additional conſi- 
deration occurs to him on either fide: which, 
I think, may be ſuppoſed, becaule I know it 
is poſſible, and I believe often bappens. 
While his mind is in this ſtate, the motives 
remain preciſely the ſame: and yet it is to 
me inconceivable, that he ſhould at any time, 
during this ſpace, feel himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of committing, or under a neceſſity 
of not committing, the crime, He is in- 
deed under a neceſſity either to do, or not to 
do: but every man, in ſuch a caſe, feels that 
he has it in his power to chuſe the one or 
the other, At leaſt, in all my experience, 1 
have never been conſcious, nor had any rea- 


fon to believe, that other men were coniciuus, 
of any ſuch neceflity as the author here [peaks 
of, 


Again: Suppoſe two men, in the circum - 
fhances above-mentioned, to yield to the 
temptation, and to be differently affected by 

a review 
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a review of their conduct; the one repining 
at fortune, or fate, or providence, for ha- 
ving placed him in too tempting a fitua- 
tion, and ſollicited him by motives too power- 
ful to be reſiſted ; the other blaming and up- 
braiding himſelf for yielding to the bad mo- 
tive, and reſiſting the good: I would afk, 
which of the two kinds of remorſe or re- 
gret is the moſt rational? The firit, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Fataliſts; the 
laſt, according to the univerſal opinion of 
mankind. No divine, no moraliſt, no man 
of ſenſe, ever ſuppoſes true penitence to be- 
gin, till the criminal become conſcious, that 
he has done, or neglected, ſomething which 
he ought not to have done or neglected: 2 
ſentiment which would be not only abſurd, 
but inpoſſible, if all criminals and guilty 
perſons believed, from internal fecling, that 
what is done could not have been prevent- 
ed, Whenever you can ſaticfy a man of this, 
he may continue to bewail himnicli, of we- 
pine at fortune; but hie repentance ie at #1 
end, It is always a part, and 146 of ten the 
whole, of the language of remote: I with 
* thc decd had never been done; reich 
„% that ] was, not to recht the L41)ptali gh * 
Does this ume, that the penitent ſuppdies 
Hunſelf co have been under 4 neccllity of 
committing the action, and chat hay” 
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could not poſſibly have been different from 
what it is? To me it ſeems to imply juſt the 
contrary. And am not I a competent judge 
of this matter? Have not I been in theſe 
circumſtances ? Has not this been often the 
language of my ſoul? And will any man 
pretend to ſay, that I do not know my own 
thoughts, or that he knows them better than 
1!—All men, indecd, have but too frequent 
experience of at leaſt this part of repentance : 
then why multiply words, when by facts it is 
ſo caſy to determine the controverſy ? 

Other Fataliſts acknowledge, that the free 
agency of man is univerſally felt and believ- 
eu: That tho man in truth is a neceflary a- 
gent, having all his actions determined by 
hxed and immutable laws; yet, this being 
concealed from him, he act with the con- 
viction of being a free agent * ——Conceale' 
from him Who conceals it ? Does the au- 
thor of nature conceal it, —and do theſe writ- 
ers diſcover it! What deference is not due 
to the judgment of a metaphyſician, h 
lagacity is fo irreſiſtibly (I had almoſt ſaid om 
mpotently) penetrating ! But, Gentlemen, 4 
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ye are powerful, ye ſhould have been merci- 
ful. It was not kind to rob poor mortals of 
this crumb of comfort which had been pro- 
vided for them in their ignorance ; nor gene- 
rous to publiſh ſo openly the ſecrets of 
Heaven, and thus baffle the defigns of Pro- 
vidence by a few ſtrokes of your pen!——In 
truth, metaphyſic is a perplexing affair to the 
paſſions, as well as to the judgment. Some- 
times it is ſo abſurd, that not to be merry is 
impoſſible ; and ſometimes ſo impious, that 
not to be angry were unpardonable : but often 
it partakes ſo much of both qualities, that 
one knows not with what temper of mind to 
conſider it 


To laugh, were want of poodnch, and of grace ; 
„% And to be grave, exceeds all power of face,” 


But why infiſt & long on the univerſd 
acknowledgment of man's free agency f To 
me it is as evident, that all men believe them- 
ſelves free, as that all men think, I Canna 
ſee the heart; 1 judge of the ſentiments of 
others from their outward behaviour ; from 
the luyhett to the loweſt, as far as hiſtory aud 
Experience can carry me, I find the condud 
of human beings mila in this reſpedt 10 
my on and of my own free agency I have 
never yt boen able to cntertain the Jeall 
doubt, Here then we have an inflance & 
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'« a doctrine advanced by ſome philoſophers, 
jn direct contradiftion to the general belief 
« of all men in all ages.” This is a repetition 
of the firſt remark formerly made on the non- 
exiſtence of matter. 

2. The ſecond was to this purpoſe: © The 
„ reaſoning by which this doctrine is ſup- 
ported, though long accounted unanſwer- 
able, did never produce à ſerious and 
* ſteady conviction ; common ſenſe ſtill de- 
„ clared it to be falſe ; we were ſorry to 
* find the powers of human reaſon ſo li- 
* mited as not to afford a logical confuta- 
tion of it; we were convinced it merited 
© confutation, and flattered ourſelves that 
* one time or other it would be confu- 
In ted. 

I ſhall here take it for granted, that the 
ſcheme of neceſſity hath not as yet been fully 
confuted ; and on this ſuppobition (which 
the Fatalifts can hardly fail to ack 
s fair one) | would aſk, whether the remark 
juſt now quoted be applicable to the reaſon- 
ings urged in behalf of that (heme ? My 
experience tells me, it is, After giving the 
advocates for neceflity a fair hearing, my be- 
liel is exactly the ſame as before, I am 
puzzled perhaps, but not convinced, no not 
uw the leaſt degree, In reading ſome late 
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But what if a man be really convinced by 
that reaſoning, that he is a neceſſary agent? 
Then I expect he will think and act ac- 
cording to his con viction. If he continue 
o act and think as he did before, and as I 
ind the reſt of the world do now, he muſt 
pardon me if I ſhould ſuſpect his conviction 
19 be infincere. For let it be obſerved, that 
the Fataliſts are not fſatisfhed with calling 
their doctrine probable ; they affirm, that it 
certain, and reſts on evidence not inferior 
io demonſtration. If, therefore, it convince 
u all, it muſt convince thoroughly. Between 
rweting it as utterly falſe, and receiving it 
„ uadeniably true, there is no medium to a 
canderate perſon. And let it be obſerved 
lather, that the changes which the real be- 
—— muſt produce in the conduct 
| (entimnents of men, are not flight and 
ible, but, as will appear afterwards, 
— and firiking, If you ſay, that the 
whtints of your nature, the cuſtoms of the 
world, and the force of human laws, oblige 
hou wo act like free agents, you acknow- 
ige hatality to be contrary to nature and 
aaron lenſe ; which 15 the point I want 
9 prove, 
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may be made to afſume almoſt any form, to 
enforce almoſt any doctrine. So true it is, 
that much may be ſaid on either fide of moſt 
queſtions, that we have known dealers in 
controverſy, who were always of the ſame 
mind with the author whom they read laſt. 
We have ſeen theories of morality deduced 
from pride, from ſympathy, from ſelf- love, 
from benevolence ; and all ſo plauſible, « 
would ſurpriſe one who is unacquainted with 
the ambiguities of language. Of theſe the 
advocates for fimple truth are leſs careful 1 
avail themſelves, than their paradoxical an- 
tagoniſts, The arguments of the former, 
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both parties ; and perhaps, in a long courſe 
of years, the cauſe of this perplexity ſhall not 
be diſcovered. This was never more 
;bly the caſe, than in the controverſy about 
the exiſtence of matter ; and this no doubt is 
one great hindrance to the utter confutation 
of the doctrine of neceſſity. Fataliſts in- 
deed, make a ſtir, and ſeem much in earneſt, 
about ſettling the fignification of words: 
but words beget words,” as Bacon well 
obſerveth ; and it cannot be expected, that 
they who are intereſted in ſupporting a ſy- 
ſtem will be ſcrupulouſly impartial in their 
definitions, 

With a few of theſe a theoriſt commonly 
begins his ſyſtem. This has the appearance 
of fairneſs and perſpicuity, We hold it for a 
maxim, that a man may uſe words in any 
ſenſe he provided he explain 
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ſenſe in which he uſes them ; and we think 


 captious to find fault with words, We 
therefore are caſily prevailed on to admit his 
definitions, which are generally plauſible, and 
hot apparently repugnant to the analogy of 
language, But the underſtanding of the au- 
tor when he writes, and that of the ſtudent 
When he reads them, are in very different 
cucumitances, The former knows his fy» 
"» deady, end adapts bis defiaidions ts 3s 
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laſt, when the author's deſign becomes ma- 
nifeſt, common ſenſe begins to operate, and 
men have recourſe to their inſtinctive and 
intutive ſentiments, as the moſt effectual ſe- 
cutity againſt the aſſaults of the logician. 
Further, previous to all influence from 
habit and education, the intellectual abili- 
tics of different men are very different in re- 
ſpect of reaſoning, as well as of common 
ſenſe, Some men, ſagacious enough in per- 
ceiving truth, are but ill qualified to reaſon 
tbout it; while others, not ſuperior in com- 
mon ſenſe, or intuitive ſagacity, are much 
more dextruus in deviſing and confuting ar 
guments. If you propoſe a ſophiſm to the 
latter, you are at once contradicted and con- 
ſuted : the former, though they cannot con- 
lute you, are perhaps equally ſenſible of your 
lalle doctrine, and unfair reaſoning ; they 
ow, that what you ſay is not true, though 
they cannot tell in what reſpedt it is falſe, 
Feuhaps all that is wanting to enable them 
lo confute as well as contradict, is only a 
late practice in ſpeaking and wrangling : 
but ſurely this affets not the truth or falſe- 
bod of propofitions, What is falſe is as 
ly io 10 the perſon who perceives its fal- 
My, without being able 40 prove it, 4 to 
| Why bath perogives and proves and ut 
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with diſagreeable conſequences will not ren- 
der it falſe. We readily acquieſce in this re- 
mark ; but we imagine it cannot be meant 
of any truth but what is certain and incon- 
trovertible. No genuine truth did ever of it- 
ſelf produce effects inconſiſtent with real uti- 
lity . But many principles paſs for truth, 
which are far from deſcrving that honourable 
appellation. Some give it to all doctrines 
which have been defended with ſubtlety, and 
which, whether ſeriouſly believed or not, 
have never been logically confuted. But to 
arm, that all ſuch doftriges are certainly 
truc, would argue the moſt contemptible 
ignorance of human language, and human 
nature, Ir is therefore abſurd to ſay, that the 
bad canſequences of admitting ſuch doctrines 
ought not to be urged as arguments againft 
them, Now, there are many perſons in the 
world, of moſt reſpetable underſtanding, 
„ho would be extremely averſe to acknow- 
le, that the doctrine of neceſſiry hath 
Wer been demonflratcd beyond all poſſibility 
4 doubt ; | may therefore be permitted tv 
Pontder jt as 4 Controvertible tenet, and to 
Apple the ablurditics and dangerous conte 
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quences with which the belief of it may and 
muſt be attended. 

Mr. Huus endeavours to raiſe a prejudice 
againſt this method of refutation. He pro- 
bably foreſaw, that the tendency of his prin- 
ciples would be urged as an argument againſt 
wem; and being ſomewhat apprehenſive of 
the conſequences, as well he might, he inſi- 
nuates, that all ſuch reaſoning is no better 
than perſonal invective. There is no me- 
thod of reaſoning,” ſays he, more com- 
** mon, and yet none more blameable, than 
in philoſophical debates to endeavour th: 
* refutation of any hypotheſis, by a pretence 
of its dangerous conſequences to religion 
* and morality, When any opinion lead 
into abſurditics, it is certainly falſe ; but 
* #t is not certain that an opinion is falle, 
'* becaule it is of dangerous conſequence 
duch topics therefore ought entirely to bt 
'* jorborn ; & ſerving nothing to the diſcs: 
very of truth, but only to make the pet- 
” ſon of am antigonitt odious ®,” If you 
philuuphy Ie {145 , that its couſeq ucuc. 
F ahαον be wnlulded without rendering you 
ren odious, pray, Mr, HUME, wi 
4 % Lame von, who contrive and publu 
t; wt 1, who criticide it? There is Kun 
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to endear the perſon of the author to every 
good man : why is not yours of this kind ? 
if it is not, as you yourſelf ſeem to apprehend, 
do you think, that I ought to applaud your 
principles, or ſuffer them to paſs unexamined, 
even though I am certain of their pernicious 
of tendency ? or that, out of reſpe&t to your 
perſon, I ought not to put others on their 
guard againſt them ? Surely you cannot be 
ſo blinded by ſelf-admiration, as to think it 
the duty of any man to ſacrifice the intereſt 
of mankind to your intereſt, or rather to 
your reputation as a metaphyſical writer, 
If you do think fo, I muſt take the liberty 
to differ from your judgment in this, as in 
many matters, 

Nor can I agree to what our author ſays 
of this method of reaſoning, that it tends no- 
thing to the diſcovery of truth. Does not 
every thing tend to the diſcovery of truth, 
that diſpoſes men to think for themſelves, 
and to conſider with attention, be- 
fore they adopt them ? And have not many 
well-meaning perſons raſhly adopted 2 plau- 
lible opinion on the ſuppoſition of its being 
harmleſs, who, if they had been aware of 
+ bad ecndency, would have proceeded with 
more caution, and made a better uſe of their | 
uuderitauding, 
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This is truly a notable expedient for detet- 


mining controverſy in favour of licentious 
theories. An author publiſhes a book, in 
which are many doctrines fatal to human 
happineſs, and ſubverſive of human ſociety, 
If, from a regard to truth, and to mankind, 
we endeavour to expoſe them in their proper 
colours, and, by diſplaying their dangerous 
and abſurd conſequences, to deter men from 


_ raſhly adopting them without examination 


our adverſary immediately exclaims, ** This 
is not fair reaſoning ; this is perſonal in- 
vective. Were the ſentiments of the 
public to be regulated by this exclamation, 
licentious writers might do what miſchief 
they pleaſed, and no man durſt appear in op- 
poſition, without being hooted at for his 
want of breeding. It is happy for us all, 
that the law is not to be browbeaten by in- 
fiauations of this kind; otherwiſe we thould 
hear ſome folks cxclaim againſt it every day, 
as one of the moſt ungenteel things in the 
world. And truly they would have reaſon : 
lor it cannot be denicd, that an indictment 
at the Old Bailey has much the air of a per» 


_ fonal invective ; and baniſhment, or burn 


ing in the hand, um unte nearly to 4 peris- 
nal aflault ; nay, both have often this exprov© 
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ous: and yet, in his judgment perhaps, 
there was no great harm in picking a pocket 
of a handkerchief, value thirteen pence, pro- 
vided it was done with a good grace. Let 
not the majeſty of ſcience be offended by 
this alluſion; I mean not to argue from it, 
for it is not quite ſimilar to the caſe in hand. 
That thoſe men act the part of good citizens, 
who endeavour to overturn the plaineſt prin- 
ciples of human knowledge, and to ſubvert 
the foundations of all religion, I am far from 
thinking; but I ſhould be extremely ſorry to 
lee any other weapons employed agauinſt them 
than thoſe of reaſon and ridicule chaſtiſed by 
decency and truth, Other Weapon: this cauſe 
requires not ; nay, in this cauſe, all other 
weapons would do more harm than good, 
And let it (till be remembered, that the ob- 
jet of our ſtrictures is not men, but books; 
ind that theſe incur our cenſure, not hecauſe 
they bear certain names, but becauſe they 
contain certain principles, 

Theſe remarks relate rather to the doctrines 
of ſcepticiſm in general, than to this of ne- 
cellity in particular; which I am not igno- 
rant that many men, reſpetable both for 
their talent) 4d principles, have aflerted, I 
preſume, however, they would have been 
liiare Cautiout, 14 they 1d atu nde of the 
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conſequences that may be drawn from jt.— 
To which I now return, 

Some of the Fataliſts are willing to recon- 
cile their ſyſtem with our natural notions of 
moral good and evil ; but all they have been 
able to do is, to remove the difficulty a ſtep 
or two further off, But the moſt conſider- 
able of that party are not very ſolicitous to 
render theſe points conſiſtent, If they can 
only eſtabliſh neceſſity, they leave natural re- 
ligion to ſhift for itſelf, Mr. Hun in par- 
ticular affirms, that on his principles it is 
impoſſible for natural reaſon to vindicate the 
character of the Deity . Had this author 
been poſſeſſed of one grain of that modeſty 
which he recommends in the concluſion of 
his eſſey; had he thought it worth his while 
to ſacrifice 3 little pi of ignominious 
applauſe to the happineſs of human kind; 
he would have ſhuddered at the thought of 
inculcating # doctrine which he knew to be 
irreconcilcable with this great firſt principle 
of religion ; and of which, therefore, he muſt 
hve known, that it gended to overturn the 
only durable foundation of human ſociety 
— human happinels, 
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The advocates for liberty, on the other 
hand, have univerſally eſpouſed the cauſe of 
virtue, and zealouſly aſſerted the infinite wil- 
dom and purity of the divine nature. Nou. 
I confeſs that this very conſideration 3s, 
according to my notion of things, a ſtrong 
argument in favour of the laſt mentioned 
doctrine. Here are two opinions; the one 
inconſiſtent with the firſt principles of na- 
tural religion, as ſome of thoſe who main- 
tain it acknowledge, as well as with the ex- 
perience, the belief, and the practice, of the 
generality of rational beings ; the other per- 
ſectly conſiſtent with religion, conſcience, 
and common ſenſe, If the reader believe, 
with me, that the Deity is infinitely good 
and wiſe, he cannot balance a moment he 
tween them ; nor heſitate to affirm, that thr 
univerll belief ot the former would prodiu « 
much wih hief and miſery to mankind, 1 
he be propoſified in favour of fatality, be 
ought, lo wever, before he acquieſce in 1 
as true, fo be well aflured, that the vi 
dences of natural religion, particularly of th 
divine exiſtence and attributes, arc weak 1 
than the proofs that have been urged in he- 
half of neceflity, But will any one ſay, that 
this dorine admits of 4 proof, as unc. 
kamae as that by which we evince the br, 
Wg and attributes of God ? 1] appeal to hi 
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own heart, I appeal to the experience and 
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conſciouſneſs of mankind; are you as 
thoroughly convinced, that no paſt action 


of your life could poſſibly have been prevent- 
ed, and that no future action can poſſibly be 
contingent, as that God is infinitely wiſe, 
powerful and good ?——Examine the evi- 
dence of both propoſitions, examine with 
candour the inſtinctive ſuggeſtions of your 
own mind ;—and then tell me, whether you 
find atheiſm or man's moral liberty hardeſt to 
be believed. 

Perhaps I ſhall be told, that the belief of 
moral liberty is attended with equal difficul- 
ties ; for that, to reconcile the contingeny 
of human actions with the preſcience of God, 
is as impoſſible, as to reconcile neceſſity with 
his goodneſs and wiſdom, Others have an- 
ſwered this objection at length; I make 
therefore only two brief remarks upon it. 
1. As it implies not any teflection on the di- 
vine power, to ſay that it cannot perform 
impoſhtibilities ; 10 neither, 1 preſume, does 
it imply any reſection on his knowledge, to 
ſay, that he cannot foreſee as certain, what 
js really not certain, but only contingent, 
Vet he fees all poſſible effects of all poſſible 
cauſes ; and our freedom to chuſe good & 
evil can no more be conceived 40 intertere 
with the final purpoles of his — 
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than our power of moving our limbs is in- 
conſiſtent with our inability to remove moun- 
tains. 2. No man will take it upon him to 
(ay, that he diſtinctly underſtands the man- 
ner in which the Deity acts, perceives, and 
knows : but the incomprehenfibleneſs of his 
nature will never induce men to doubt his 
exiſtence and attributes, unleſs there be men 
who fancy themſelves infallible, and of in- 
finite capacity, Shall I then conclude, be- 
cauſe I cannot fully comprehend the manner 
in which the divine preſcience operates, that 
therefore the Deity is not infinitely perfect? 
or that, therefore, I cannot be certain of the 
truth of a ſentiment which is warranted 
my conſtant experience, and by that of all 
mankind ? Shall I fay, that becauſe my know- 
ledge is not infinite, therefore I have no 
knowledge ? Becauſe 1 know not when I 
fall die, does it follow, that 1 cannot be 
vertain of my being now alive ? Becauſe 
God hath not told me every thing, ſhall 1 
refule to believe what he hath told me? 
To draw ſuch a concluſion from ſuch pre- 
kuiles, is, in my judgment, as contrary to 
esam, as to fiy, that becauſe 1 am 1gno- 
nt of the cauſe of magnctical attraction, 
Werclore 1 dug not to believe that the 
Ieedlc points ty the nunh, That ems free 
wont, 1 know and believe ; chat God fore» 
lecs 
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ſees whatever can be foreſeen, as he can d 
whatever can be done, I alſo know and be. Nu 
lieve: nor have the Fataliſts ever proved, noi, 
can they ever prove, that the one belief i; 
inconſiſtent with the other. 

The aſſerters of human liberty have 1. 
ways maintained, that to believe all action 
and intentions neceſſary, is the ſame thing « 
to believe, that man is not an accountable 
being, or, in other words, no moral apent 
And indeed this notion is natural to ever 
perſon who has the courage to truſt his om 
experience, without ſeeking to puzzle plain 
matter of fat with verbal diſtinctions and 
al refinement. But, it is ſaid, the 
ſenſe of moral beauty and turpitude ſtill u. 
mains with us, even after we are convinced, 
that all actions and intentions are neceſſary; 
that this ſenſe maketh us moral agents; and, 
thereſore, that our moral agency is perfefth 
confiftent with our neceſſary agency, But 
this is nothing to the purpoſe ; it is putting 
us off with mere words, For what is 1 
ral agency, and what is implied in it ? This A 
leaſt muſt be implicd in it, that we ought 1 
do fome things, and not to do others, But # 
every intention and action of my life is fel 
by eternal lows, which 1 can neither dud 
nor alter, it is as abſurd to ſey to me, You 


ought to be honeft to- morrow, as £0 ſay, Yu mel ler) 
ought 
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A .li to ſtop ſtop the motion of the planets to- 
norrow, Unleſs ſome events depend upon 
7 determination, ought, and ought not, have 
0 meaning when applied to me, Moral 
xency further implies, that we are account- 
ie for our conduct; and that if we do what 
ought not to do, we deſerve blame and 
mniſhment. My conſcience tells me, that I 
n accountable for thoſe actions only that are 
1 my own power; and neither blames nor 
proves, in myſelf or in others, that conduct 
hich is the effect, not of choice, but of ne- 
flity, Convince me, that all my actions 
re equally neceſſary, and you filence my 
ſcience for ever, or at leaſt prove it to be 
fallacious and impertinent monitor ; you 
ill then convince me, that all circumſpec- 
on is unneceſſary, and all remorſe abiurd. 
id is it a matter of little moment, whether 
believe my moral feelings authentic and 
we, or equivocal and fallacious ? Can any 
minciple be of more fatal conſequence to me, 
iv lociety, than to believe, that the dictates 
con cnc are falſe, unreaſonable, or in- 
pakkcant? Yet this is one certain effect of 
becoming a Fataliſt, or even ſceptical in 
ad io moral liberty, 
| obierve, that when « man's underſtand- 
WW begins 46 be fo far perverted by de- 
bc, as to make him unagine his runes 
Ana; 
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unavoidable, from that moment he begins to guilt. 
think them innocent, and deems it a ſuff- 
cient apology, that in reſpect of them he uu, he 
no longer a free, but a neceſſary agent. Thel vid i 
drunkard pleads his conſtitution, the bla. Nou wil 
phemer urges the invincible force of habit, Will moti 
and the ſenſualiſt would have us believe, that tons th 
his appetites are too ſtrong to be reſiſted, Mall mot 
Suppoſe all men fo far perverted as to argue Mirre:iſtil 
in the ſame manner with regard to crimes ent, « 
every kind then it is certain, that all men {Wnocent | 
would be equally diſpoſed to think all crimes Wha pro! 
innocent. And what would be the conſe- 
? Licentiouineſs, miſery, and deſols- 
tion, irremediable and univerſal. If Gf 
intended that men ſhould be happy, and tha 
the human race ſhould continue for many 
generations, he certainly intended alſo that 
men ſhould believe themſelves free, mori, 
and accountable creatures, 

Buppoſing it poſſible for a man to act upon 
the belief of his being a neceſſary agent, le 
us ſee how he would behave in ſome of the 
common affairs of life, He docs me an in- 
jury, I go to him and remonſtrate, Yo 
will excuſe me, ſays he; I was put upon # 
by one on whom 1 am dependent, and who 
threatened mc with beggary and perdition if 
I refuſed to comply, I acknowledge ts i 
be « conſiderable alleviation of the — 

bull 
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evilt. Next day he repeats the injury ; and, 
Mon my renewing my remonſtrances, Truly, 
lays he, I was offered ſixpence to do it; or 


| did it to pleaſe my humour : but I know 
laſ- ou will pardon me, when I tell you, that as 
abit, Wall motives are the neceſſary cauſes of the ac- 
that tons that proceed from them, it follows that 
ſted. al motives productive of the ſame action are 
reve ¶ ireuſtible, and therefore, in reſpect of the 
s of W:2cot, equally ſtrong: I am therefore as in- 


nocent now as 1 was formerly; for the event 
has proved, that the motive ariſing from the 
offer of ſixpencc, or from the impulſe of 
whim, was as effectual in producing the acti- 
on which you call an injury, as the motive 
wing from the fear of ruin. Notwithſtand- 
ng this fine ſpeech, I ſhould be afraid, that 
thele principles, if perſiſted in, and acted 
upon, would ſoon bring the poor Fataliſt to 
Tyburn or Bedlam, 

Will you promiſe to aſſiſt me to-morrow 
with your labour, advice, or intereſt ? No, 
lays the practical Fataliſt; I can promiſe 
wothing ; for my conduct to-morrow will 
manly be determined by the motive that 
en happens to predominate, Let your 
promile, lay I, be your motive, How can 
you be io ignorant, be replies, as do uma 
we that our mnotives to ation arc in our 
" power! O Gd, © fad! you muit fiudy 
Bac 
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him accountable, unleſs we ſuppoſe him free. 
The obvious tendency of our principles is 
therefore to deter men from knavery and 
folly ; whereas it is impoſſible for a Fataliſt 
to act upon his own principles for one day, 
without rendering himſelf ridiculous or de- 
teſtable. 

The reader, if diſpoſed to purſue theſe 
hints, and attend, in imagination, to the 
behaviour of the practical Fataliſt in the 
more intereſting ſcenes of public and private 
life, may entertain himſelf with a ſeries of 
adventures, more ludicrous, or at leaſt more 
irrational, than any of thoſe for which the 
knight of La Mancha is celebrated. I pre- 
ſume I have ſaid enough to ſatisfy every im- 
partial mind, That the real and general 
belief of neceſſity would be attended with 
fatal conſequences to ſcience, and to hu- 
* man nature ;"—which is « repetition of 
the third remark we formerly made on the 
loctrinc of the non-exiſtence of body 

And now we have proved, that if there 
was any reaſon for rejeting Bratt 
doctrinc as abſurd, and contrary to common 
lene, beſorc his arguments were ſhown to 
wide from the abuſe of words, there is as 
ment the ſame teaſon for rezefling the dog» 
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trine of neceſſity, even on the ſuppoſition 
that it hath not as yet been logically confu- 
ted. Both doctrines are tepugnant to the ge- 
neral belief of mankind : both, notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of the ſubtleſt ſophiſ- 
try, are ſtill incredible: both are ſo contrary 
to nature, and to the condition of human 
beings, that they cannot be carried into prac- 
tice; and ſo contrary to true philoſophy, that 
they cannot be admitted into ſcience, with- 
out bringing ſcepticiſm along with them, and 
rendering queſtionable the plaineſt principles 
of moral truth, and the very diſtinction be- 
tween truth and falſchood, In a word, we 
have proved, that common ſenſe, as it teach- 
eth us to believe and be aſſured of the ex- 
iſtence of matter, doth alſo teach us to be- 
lieve and be aſſured, that man is a free agent. 
It would lead us too far from our preſent 
purpoſe, to enter upon a logical examinaticr 
of the argument for neceſſity, Our deſign 
is only to explain, by what marks one may 
diſtinguiſh the principles af common lenle, 
that is, intuive or ſelf-evident notions, from 
thoſe deceitful and invetcrate opinions that 
have lometianes aflumed the fame appearance 
If I have ſatiofied the reader, that the tie 
y of man is 4 (lf-evident ſact, I hav 
6 ſaticfied him, that all reaſoning on BY 


fide of neceflity, though avcounted une 
{we able 
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ſwerable, is, in its very nature, and previ- 
ouſly to all confutation, abfurd and irratio- 
nal, and contrary to the practice and princi- 
ples of all true philoſophers. 

Let not the friends of liberty be diſcou- 
raged by the perplexing arguments of the 
Fataliſt“. Arguments in oppoſition to ſelf- 
evident truth, muſt, if plauſible at all, be 
extremely perplexing. Think what method 
of argumentation a man muſt purſue, who 
ſets himſelf to confute any axiom in geome- 
try, or to argue againſt the exiſtence of a ſen- 
timent acknowledged and felt by all man- 
kind, Indeed I cannot ſee how ſuch a perſon 
ſhould ever impoſe upon people of ſenſe, ex- 
eept by availing himſelf of expreſſions, which 
either are in themſelves ambiguous, or become 
% by his manner of applying them. If the 
anbiguity be diſcernible, the argument _ 

2 Ve 


* There is no fubjet on which doubts and difhcultics map 
"lt be started by ingenious aud diiputatious men ; and there- 
luc, from the number of their objeftions, and the length of 
ct rover 0 which whey g ocuabbon, we cannat, is 
cee, wanciude, that the wiigtns! evidencc bb week, or Even 
bit it is wot bview and firiking, Were we to prefunc, 
ee prieciple is dubious ee et Witch fpectous abjeftions 
de bs contrived, we thayld be quickly led into wilveriad 
pus. The 4we ways i which the ingrauity of fpeculs- 
44, bus bets molt cammeontly employed, e doymaticay 
eee opinaons, Wd Wikis ede ed cortgin 
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have no force ; if there be no ſuſpicion of 
ambiguity, the diſpute may be continued 
from generation to generation, without work. 
ing any change in the ſentiments of either 
party. When fact is di when in- 
tuition goes for nothing, when no ſtandard 
of truth is acknowledged, and every unan- 
ſwered argument is deemed unanſwerable, 
true reaſoning is at an end; and the diſpu- 
tant, having long ago loſt fight of common 
ſenſe is ſo far from regaining the path of 
truth, that, like Thomſon's peaſant bewilder- 
ed in the ſnow, he continues to wander 
on, ſtill more and more If any 
perſon will give himſelf the trouble to exi- 
mine the whole controverſy concerning li- 
berty and neceſſity, he will find, that the 
arguments on both ſides come at laſt to ap- 
pear unanſwerable: there is no common 
principle acknowledged by both parties, to 
which an appeal can be made, and each pu- 
ty charges the other with begging the que!- 
tion, Is it not then better to reſt ſatizhes 
with che fimple fecling of the underſtanding 
I ſec that it is in my to will or nat 
to will ; all you can ſay about the influence 

of motives will never convince me of the 
contrary ; or ff 1 hould fay that I am con 
vinged by your arguments, my conduct wal 
vontinually bel my profeſſion, One thug 
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is undeniable : your words are obſcure, my 
feeling is not the feeling is univerſally at- 
tended to, acknowledged, and acted upon; 
your words to the majority of mankind 
would be unintelligible, nay, perhaps they 
ze in a great meaſure ſo even to yourſelves, 


 $# & ©® WE 
Recapitulation and Inference. 


12 ſubſtance of the preceding illuſtra- 
tions, when applied to the principal 

purpoſe of this diſcourſe, is as followeth : 
Although it be certain, that all juſt rea- 
ſoning doth ultimately terminate in the 
principles of common ſenſe, that is, in prin- 
ciples which muſt be admitted as certain, or 
probable, upon their own authority, with- 
out evidence, or at leaſt without proof ; even 
all mathematical reaſgning doth ultimate - 
ly terminate in ſelf-evident axioms : yet phi- 
lolyphers, eſpecially thoſe who have applied 
themſelves to the inveſtigation of the laws of 
human nature, have not always been carcful 
% confine the reaſoning faculty within its 
pwoper ſphere, but bave vainly imagined, 
hat even ras principles of commun tenſe are 
Wubic4 
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ſubject to the cogniſance of reaſon, and may 
be either confirmed or confuted by argument. 
They have accordingly, in many inſtances, 
carried their inveſtigations higher than the 
ultimate and ſelf- ſupported principles of com- 
mon ſenſe ; and by ſo doing have introduced 
many errors, and much falſe reaſonng, into 
the moral ſciences. To remedy this; it ws 
propoſed, as a matter deſerving ſerious at- 
tention, to aſcertain the ſeparate provinces of 
reaſon and common ſenſe. And becauſe, in 
many caſes, it may be difhcult to diſtinguih 
a principle of common ſenſe from an ac- 
quired prejudice ; and, conſequently, to know 
at what point reaſoning ought to ſtop, and 
the authority of common ſenſe to be ad 
mitted as deciſive ; it was therefore judged 
expedient to inquire, ** Whether ſuch re 
* ſonings as have been proſecuted beyond 
ultimate principles, be not marked with 
„ ſome peculiar characters, by which the 
„ may be diſtinguiſhed from legitimate is- 
4 veſtigation,” To illuſtrate this point, the 
doctrimcs of the non-exiftence of matter, and th 
neceſſity of human attions, were piiched wpas 
as examples ; in which, at leaſt in the for 
mer of which, common ſenſe, in the op 
nion of all competent judges, is confelledy 
violated ;—the natural cftefts produced up 
the mand by the realunungs Bhat have bred 
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urged in favour of theſe doctrines, were 
conſidered ;—and the conſequences reſulting 
from the admiſſion of ſuch reaſonings were 
taken notice of, and explained. And it was 
found, that the reaſonings that have been 
urged in favour of theſe doctrines are really 
marked with ſome peculiar characters, which 
it is preſumed can belong to no legitimate 
argumentation whatſoever, Of theſe rea- 
ſonings it was obſerved, and proved, That 
the doctrines they are intended to eſtabliſh 
* are contradictory to the general belief of 
all men in all ages ; —— That, though en- 
forced and ſupported with ſingular ſub- 
® tlety, and though admitted by ſome pro- 
* feſſed phi they do not produce 
„chat conviction which ſound reaſoning 
never fails to produce in the intelligent 
mind ;—and, laſtly, That really to believe, 
* and to aft from a real belief of, ſuch doc- 
 trines and reaſonings, muſt be attended 
wich ſatal conſequences to ſcience, to vir- 
tus, to human ſociety, and to all the im- 
1 — intereſts of mankind.” 
40 nt „that all the errors which 
have ariſen from not attending to the foun- 
tation of truth, and cflbntial rules of rea- 
lng, as here explained, are equally dan- 
eee, Bome of them perhaps may be in- 
Wet ; to Such the laft of theſe charatters 
ann 
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cannot belong. If wholly innocent, it is of 
little conſequence, whether we know them 
to be errors or not. When a new tenet is 
advanced in moral ſcience, there will be x 
ſtrong preſumption againſt it, if contrary 
to univerſal opinion : for as every man may 
find the evidence of moral ſcience in his 
own breaſt, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
the generality of mankind would, for any 
length of time, perſiſt in an error, which 
their own daily experience, if attended to 
without prejudice, could not fail to reQtify. 
Let, therefore, the evidence of the new - 
net be carefully examined, and attended to. 
If it produce a full and clear conviction in 
the intelligent mind, and at the ſame time 
ſerve to explain the cauſes of the univerſality 
and long continuance of the old erroneous 
opinion, the new one ought certainly to be 
received as true, But if the aſſent 
by the new doctrine be vague, indefinite and 
unſatisfying ; if nature and common ſenſe re- 
claim againſt it ; if it recommend modes df 
thought that are inconceivable, or modes d 
Action that are impracticable ; it is not, # 
cannot be, true, however plauſible its 6. 
dence may appear, 
Some will think, perhaps, that « fraight- 
er and ſhorter courſe might have brought m 
{,oner, aud with equal ſecurity, 0 this con 
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clufion. 1 acknowledge I have taken 4 pretty 
wide circuit. This was owing in part to 
my love of perſpicuity, which in theſe ſub- 
jets hath not always been ſtudied ſo much as 
it ought to have been; and partly, and 
chiefly, to my defire of confuting, on this 
occaſion, (as I wiſh to have done with me- 
taphyſical controverſy for ever), as many of 
the moſt pernicious tenets of modern ſcepti- 
ciſm as could be brought within my preſent 
plan. But the reader will perceive, that 1 
have endeavoured to conduct all my digreſ- 
fions in ſuch a manner, as that they might 
ſerve for illuſtrations of the principal ſubject. 
To teach men to diſtinguiſh by intuition a 
lictate of common ſenſe from an acquired 
prejudice, is a work which nature only can 
accompliſh. We ſhall ever be more or leſs 
lagacious in this reſpect, according as Hea- 
ven hath endowed us with greater or leſs 
ſirength of mind, vivacity of perception, and 
lolidity of judgment. The method here re- 
commended is more laborious, and much 
leſs expeditious, Yet this method, if I am 
not greatly miſtaken, may be of conſiderable 
ule to enable us to form à proper eſtimate of 
thuſe reaſonings, which, by violating com- 
mon ſenſe, tend to ſubvert every principle of 
"Wonal belief, to ſap the foundations of 
Muth and ſcience, and to leave the mind ex» 
poled 
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poſed to all the horrors of ſcepticiſm. To 
be puzzled by ſuch reaſonings, is neither a 
crime nor adiſhonour ; though in many caſes 
it may be both diſhonourable and criminal to 
ſuffer ourſelves to be deluded by them. For 
is not this to prefer the equivocal voice of 
vain, ſelfiſh, and enſnaring wrangler, to the 
clear, the benevolent, the infallible dictates 
of nature ? Is not this to bely our ſentiments, 
to violate our conſtitution, to fin againſt our 
own ſoul ? Is not this to forſake the foun- 
* tains of living water, and to hew out un- 
to ourſelves broken ciſterns that can hold 
* no water? | 


I. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 
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HEY who conſider virtue as a ſubject 

of mere curioſity, and think that the 
principles of morals and es of conic 
ſections ought to be with the ſame 
degree of apathy and indifference, will find 
abundant matter for cenſure in the preced- 
ing obſervations, As the author is not very 
ambitious of the good opinion of ſuch theo- 
fiſts, he will not give himſelf much trouble 
in multiplying apologies for what, to them, 
may have the of keennel(s or ſcve- 
rity in the animadverſions be bas hitherto 
made, or may hereafter make, on the prin- 
ciples of certain noted 12 
hders | as the end and aim of our 
being; and he thinks philoſophy valuable 
only fo far as it may be conducive to this 
end, Human happincls Kemeth to him 
wholly unatteinable, except by the moans 
that virtue and religion provide, He us 
therefors prifueded, that while employed 
40 pleading the cauſe of virwe, and of us 
leiehte, 
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ſcience, its beſt auxiliary, he ſupports, in 
ſome meaſure, the character of a friend to 
humankind ; and he would think his right 
to that glorious appellation extremely queſ- 
tionable, if the warmth of his zeal did not 
bear ſome proportion to the importance of 
his cauſe, However ſuſpicious he may be of 
his ability to vindicate the rights of his fel. 
low-creatures, he is not ſuſpicious of his in- 
clination. He feels, that on ſuch a fubjca, 
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Happy | if he ſhould be 8 {uccelotul in olts- 
bliſhing convitiion, a others have been 4 
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Further remarks on the conſiſtency of theſe : 
ciples with the intereſts of Science * 
Rights of Mankind. — 


Irn 
a art ＋ it tends to diſcourage 
freedom of inquiry, and to promote 
133 2 wat 

ut nothing is more contrary 

„ 
dice, to the full import of what I have ad- 
vauced on the ſubiect of evidence, will un- 
doubtedly perceive, Let me be permitted to 
repeat, that the truths in which man is moſt 
we we to eſtimate cither their importance, or 
Gly <p by Gs length of the line of 
The evidences of the phi- 

— 4 — 
own breaſt ; we need not roam abroad in 
queſt of them; the unlearned are judges 
A them as well as the learned. Ambigui- 
* when the feelings of the 
underſlandiug were exprefied in 
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words ; but the feelings themſelves were not 
ambiguous. Let a man attentively examine 
himſelf, with a fincere purpoſe of diſcovering 
the truth, and without any bias in favour 
particular theories, and be will ſeldom be a 
a loſs in regard to thoſe truths, at left, 
that are moſt eſſential to his happineſs and 
duty. If men muſt needs amuſe themſelve: 
with metaphyſical inveſtigation, let them 
apply it, where it can do no harm, to the 
diſtinctions and logomachies of ontology. In 
the ſcience of human nature it cannot poſſibly 
do good, but muſt of neceſſity do infinite 
ons of verbal argument, in illuſtrating what 
we ſufficiently know by experience ? or in 
ſhowing that to be fiftitious and falſe, whoſe 
energy we muſt feel and acknowledge every 
moment ? When therefore I find a pretended 
principle of human nature evinced by z dark 
and intricate inveſtigation, I am tempted to 
ſuſpect, not without reaſon, that its evidence 
is no where to be ſound but in the arguments 
of the theoriſt ; and theſe, when diſguiſed 
by quaint diſtinctions, and ambiguous lan- 
guage, it is ſometimes hard to confute, even 
when the heart recoils from the doctrine with 
contempt or deteſtation, If the dodrine be 
true, it muſt alſo be to enpcricnct 


£9 experience, therefore, let the appeal any 
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let the circumſtances be pointed out, in which 
the controverted ſentiment ariſeth, or is ſup- 


poſed to ariſe, This is to act the philoſopher, 


nut the metaphyſician; the interpreter of na- 
ture, not the builder of ſyſtems. But let us 


conſider the objection more particularly. 
What then do you mean by that implicit 
faith, to which you ſuppoſe theſe principles 
too favourable? Do you mean an acquieſcence 
in the dictates of our own underſtanding, or 
in thoſe of others ? If the former, I muſt tell 
you, that ſuch implicit faith is the only kind 
of belief which truc philoſophy recommends. 
I have already remarked, that, while man con- 
tinues in his preſent ſtate, our own intellectual 


leclings are, and muſt be, the ſtandard of 
truth to us, All evidence productive of be- 
lief, is reſolvable into the evidence of con- 


point, I 


ſciouſneſe; and comes at laſt to this 
believe becauſe I believe, or becauſc the law 
of my nature determines me to believe, This 
delief may be called implicit ; but i is the 
only rational bclict of which we are 
nl ts fog, that our minds ought not b fub- 
mt £6 it, is as abſurd as 14 ſoy, that our bo- 
Ges ought nut to be nounihed with food. 
Revelation itlclf muſt be at4cended with evi- 
dence 40 (atiefy conſiouſnels or common 
lenſe ; otherwile it can never be rationally 
beluc ved. by the ovidenes of the Gafped, ho 
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rational Chriſtian is perſuaded that it comes 
from God. He acquieſces in it as truth, not 
becauſe it is recommended by others, but be- 
cauſe it ſatisfies his own u 

But if, by implicit faith, you mean, whee 
I think is commonly meant by that term, an 
unwarrantable or unqueſtioned acquieſcence 
in the ſentiments of other men, I deny that 
any part of this diſcourſe hath a tendency to 
promote it. I never ſaid, that doftrines are 
w be taken for granted without examination; 
though I affirmed, that, in regard to moral 
doctrines, a long and intricate examination 
is neither neceſſary nor expedient. With 
moral truth, it is the buſineſs of every man 
to be acquainted ; and therefore the Deity 
has made it level to every capacity. 

Far be it from a lover of truth to diſcou- 
rage freedom of inquiry Man is p ſſeſſed of 
reaſoning powers by means of which he 
may bring that within the ſphere of common 
ſenſe, which was originally beyond it, Of 
theſe powers he may, and ought to avi 
himſelf; for many important truths arc not 
ſclf-evident, and our faculties were not de- 
fgned for a ſtats of inaftivity, But nate 
were they deſigned to be employed in ſruu- 
leis or dangerous invelligation. Our know- 
ledge and capacity arc limited ; it is fit and 
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wander into forbidden paths, or attempt to 
inacceſſible regions, in queſt of 
employment; the cultivation of uſeful and 
practical ſcience, the improvement of arts, 
and the indiſpenſable duties of life, will 
furniſh ample ſcope to all the exertions of 
human genius. Surely that man is my friend, 
cannot nor even attempt without 
neee 
mankind, ind, who endeavours to diſcourage fal- 
Jacious and unprofitable ſpeculation, and to 
propoſe a criterion hich i 

But if reaſoning ought not to be carried 
beyond a certain boundary, and if it is the 
boundary, and if it be poſſible to miſtake a 
prejudice for a principle, of common ſenſe, 
how (it map do 6H 2s prnjudices ws be 
detected ? At this rate, à man has nothing 
do, but to call his prejudi 
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reaſoning is the propereſt for overcoming the 
prejudices of an obſtinate man? Are we to 
wrangle with him i imfinitum, without ever 
arriving at any fixed principle? That ſurely 
is not the way to illuſtrate truth, or rectify 
error, Do we mean to aſcertain the impor- 
tance of our arguments by their number, 
and to pronounce that the better cauſe whoſe 
champion gives the laſt word? This, I fear, 
would not mend the matter. Suppoſe our 
antagoniſt ſhould deny a ſelf-evident truth, 
or refuſc his aſſent to an intuitive 
ty; muſt we not refer him to the common 
ſenſe of mankind? If we do not, we muſt 
either hold our peace, or have recourſe to 
ſophiſtry: for when a principle comes to be 
intuitively true or falſe, all legitimate res- 
ſoning is at an end, and all further reaſfon- 
ing impertinent. To the common ſenſe of 
mankind we muſt therefore refer him ſooner 
or later; and if he continue obſtinate, we 
muſt leave him, Is it not then of conſe- 
quence to truth, and may it not ſerve 10 
prevent many # fſophiſtical argument, «nd 
unprofitable logomachy, that we have it con- 
 Snually is view, that common ſenſe is the 
flandard of truth ? a maxim, which men ar 
not dlways diſpoſed 4% admit in its full late 
tude, and which, in Vic heat and bury © 
dilpute, they are apt tw werlook altageths. 
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Some men will always be found, who think 
he moſt abſurd prejudices founded in com- 
ſenſe. Reaſonable men never ſcruple 
ſubmit their prejudices or principles to 
xamination : but if that examination turn 
o no account, or if it turn to a had account: 
if it only puzzle where it ought to convince, 
id darken what it ought to illuſtrate; if it 
recommend impracticable modes of action, 
r inconceivable modes of thought; muſt 
onſeſs I cannot perceive the uſe of it. This 
the only kind of reaſoning that I mean to 
liſcourage. It is this kind of reaſoning that 
us proved fo fatal to the abſtract ſciences, 
0 it all our ſceptical ſyſtems are founded ; 
f it they conſiſt; and by it they are ſup- 
ried, Till the abſtract ſciences be cleared 
f this kind of reaſoning, they deſerve not 
be name of philoſophy: they may amuſe 3 
uk and turbulent mind, and render it fill 
r and more turbulent; but they cannot 
ey any red inſtruction ; they may un- 
mine the foundations of virtue and ſci- 
nee; but they cannot illustrate a fingle 
, nor improve the mind of man in any 
pct whatſoever, 
Þy ſome it may be thought an objeftion to 
principles of this clay, That they ſeen 
i recommend a method of confutation 
As # which 
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* which is not ſtrictly according to logic, ani caſe a 
« do actually contradict ſome of the ea Ml reſerv 
** bliſhed laws of that ſcience,” 

It will readily be acknowledged, that m 
ny of the maxims of the ſchool-logic at 
founded in truth and nature, and have 
long obtained univerſal approbation, 
they are now become proverbial in philof 
phy. Many of its rules and diſtintions an 
extremely uſeful, not ſo much for ſtrength 
ening the judgment, as for enabling the di 
putant quickly to comprehend, and perſn 
cuouſly to expreſs, in what the force or fi 
lacy of an argument conſiſts, The 
work of this ſcience, the Logic of Ari ot 
if we may judge of the whole by the pz 
now extant, is one of the moſt ſucceſs 
and moſt extraordinary efforts of | 
genius that ever appeared in the world, At 
yet, if we conſider this ſcience, with regs 
to its deſign and conſequences, we ſhall per 
haps ſce reaſon to think, that « ſtrict o 
vance of its laws is not always neceſſary 
the diſcovery of truth, 

jt was originally intended as 8 hdp 
diſcourſe among 3 talkative and ſprig 
people, The conſtitution of Athens m4 
public ſpeaking of great unportance, and 
moſt a certain road to prelerment or daituu 
tion, This was alſo in ſome meature © 
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„ ani caſe at Rome; but the Romans were more 

i. reſerved, and did not, till about the time of Ci- 
cero, think of reducing converſation or pub- 
lic ſpeaking to rule. The vivacity of the 
Athenians, encouraged by their democratical 
ſpirit, made them fond of diſputes and de- 
clamations, which were often carried on 
without any view to diſcover truth, but 
merely to gratify humour, give employment 
to the tongue, and amuſe a vacant hour. 
Some of the dialogues of Plato are to be 
conſidered in this light, rather as exerciſes 
in declamation, than ſerious diſquiſitions in 
philoſophy; It is true, this is not the only 
merit even of ſuch of them as ſeem the leaſt 
conſiderable. If we are often diſſatisfied with 
his doctrine ; if we have little curioſity to 
earn the characters and manners of that age, 
whereof he has given ſo natural a repreſen- 
tation ; we muſt yet acknowledge, that as 
models for clegance and ſimplicity of compo- 
ion, the moſt inconfiderable of Plato's dia- 
louges are very ulcful and ingenious, His 
lpeakers often compliment cach other on the 
beauty of their fiyle, even when there is no- 
thing very Qriking in the ſentiment ®, II, 
therchore, we would form « juſt 2 of 
Plato, 


# bor the Sympobiam, Platouls pers, val. g. p 194, Edit. 
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Plato, we muſt regard him not only as a phi- 
loſopher, but alſo as a rhetorician ; for it is 
evident he was ambitious to excel in both 
characters. But it appears not to have been 
his opinion, that the practice of extemporary 
ſpeaking and diſputing, ſo frequent in his 
time, had any direct tendency to promote 
the inveſtigation of truth, or the acquiſition 
of wiſdom. The Lacedemonians, the moſt 
reſerved and moſt filent people in Greece, 
and who made the leaſt pretenſions to a lite- 
rary character, were, in his judgment, a na- 
tion not only of the wiſeſt men, but of the 
greateſt philoſophers, Their words were few, 
their addreſs not without ruſticity ; but the 
meaneſt of them was able, by a ſingle ex- 
preſſion, dextrouſly aimed, and ſcaſonably in- 
troduced, to make the ſtranger with whon 
he converſed appear no wiſer than a child 

The Athenians, accuſtomed to reduce eve 
thing to art, and among whom the ſpirit d 
ſcicnet was more prevalent than in any other 
nation ancient or modern, had contrived 4 
kind of technical logic long betore the days 
of 
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of Ariſtotle. Their ſophiſts taught it in con- 
junction with rhetoric and philoſophy. But 
Ariſtotle brought it to perfection, and ſeems 
to have been the firſt who profeſſedly diſ- 
joined it from the other arts and ſciences. 
On his logic was founded that of the ſchool- 
men. But they, like other commentators, 
often miſunderſtood the text, and often per- 
verted it to the purpoſe of a favourite ſyſtem. 
They differed from one another in their no- 
tions of Ariſtotle's doctrine, ranged them- 
ſelves into ſets and parties; and, inſtead of 
explaining the principles of their maſter, 
made it their ſole buſincſs to comment upon 
one another, Now and then men of learn- 
ing aroſe, who endeavoured to revive the 
true Peripatetic philoſophy ; but their efforts, 
inſtead of proving ſucceſsſul, ſerved only to 
provoke perſecution ; and at length the ſcho- 
lallic ſyſtem grew ſo corrupt, and at the ſame 
time ſo enormous in magnitude, that it be- 
came an inſuperable incumbrance to the un- 
derſtanding, and contributed not à little to 
perpetuate the ignorance and barbariim of 
ale times, The chief aim of the old lo- 
he, even in its pureſt form, (fo far at leaſt 
„n was 4 practical ſcience), was to render 
en EXpert in arguing readily on either fide 
W any queſtion, But it is one thing to 
ploy our faculties in leaching aftcr wuth, 
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and a very different thing to employ them 
equally in detence of truth and of error: 
and the ſame modification of intelle& that 
fits a man for the one, will by no means 
quaiify him for the other. Nay, if I miſ- 
take not, the talents that fit us for diſcover- 
ing truth are rather hurt than improved by 
the practice of ſophiſtry. To argue againſt 
one's own conviction, muſt always have 
bad effect on the heart, and render one more 
indifferent about the truth, and perhaps more 
incapable of perceiving it “. 

To diſpute readily on either fide of any 
queſtion, is admired by ſome as a very high 
accompliſhment : but it is what any per- 
ſon of moderate abilities may eaſily acquire 
by a little practice. Perhaps moderate abi- 
lities are the moſt favourable to the acqui- 
tion of this talent. Senſibility and pe- 
netration, the inſepara 


ble attendants, or n- 
ther the moſt eſſential parts, of true genius, 
qualify a man for diſcovering truth with 
little labour of inveſtigation ; and at the 
lame time intereſt him ſo deeply in it, cha 
he cannot bear to turn his view to the oth 
lade of the queſtion, Thus he — 


# Gee the Rory of Portinas in the Rambler, Ne 
whois the lights of habitus! dilputation, 1 per vermmy _ 
judginent, 4nd vidating the heart, are Blulkrated wit # 
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ploys himſelf in deviſing arguments; and, 
therefore, ſeldom arrives at any proficiency 
in that exerciſe, But the man of flow in- 
tellect and dull imagination advances ſtep by 
ſtep in his inquiries, without any keeneſs of 
ſentiment, or ardor of fancy, to diſtract his 
attention; and without that inſtantaneous 
anticipation of conſequences, that leads the 
man of genius to the concluſion, even be- 
fore he has examined all the intermediate 
relations, Hence he naturally acquires a 
talent for minute obſervation, and for a pa- 
tient examination of circumſtances ; at the 
ſame time that his inſenſibility prevents his 
intereſting himſclf warmly on either fide, 
and leaves bim leiſure to attend equal- 
ly to his own arguments, and to thoſe of 
the antagoniſt, This gives him eminent 
ſuperiority in a diſpute, and fits him, not 
indeed for diſcovering truth, but for baf- 
fling an adverſary, and ſupporting a fyl- 
tem. 

| have been told, that Newton, the firſt 
ume he read Euclid's Elements, perceived 


miſtantly, and almoſt intuitively, the truth 


of the ſeveral propoitions, belore he con- 
iulted the proof, Buch vivacity and firength 
A judgment are extracrdinary and indeed, 
in the caſe of mathematica) and phytical 
wuths, we ae feldow to expet this in- 
Anta 
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ſtantaneous anticipation of conſequences, 
even from men of more than moderate ta- 
lents. But in moral ſubjects, and in moſt 
of the matters that are debated in conver- 
ſation, there is rarely any need of compar- 
ing a great number of intermediate rela- 
tions: every perſon of ſound judgment fees 
the truth at once: or, if he does not, it is 
owing to his i of ſome facts or 
circumſtances, which may be foon learn- 
ed from a plain narrative, but which are 
diſguiſed and confounded more and more 
by wrangling and contradiction, If there 
be no means of clearing the diſputed fact. 
of difficultics, it would not, I preſume, be 
imprudent to drop the ſubject, and talk df 
ſomething elſe. 

It is pleaſant enough to hear the habi- 
tual wrangler endeavouring to juſtify his 
conduct by a pretence of zeal for the truth, 
It is not the love of truth, but of victory, 
that engages him in diſputation, 1 have 
witnelled many contcits of this id; but 
have ſeldom ſcen them lead, or eve; ind, 
to any uſeful diſcovery, Where oftentaticn, 
ſelſ-conccit, or love of paradox, arc nd 
concerned, they commonly ariſe from ome 
verbal ambiguity, 44 from the miſconcep- 
tion of ume fat, which both parties 14. 
king it for grauted that they perfectly un 
deritand, 
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derſtand, are at no pains to aſcertain : and, 
when once begun, are, by the vanity or ob- 
ſtinacy of the ſpeakers, or perhaps by their 
mere love of ſpeaking, continued, till acci- 
dent put an end to them, by filencing the 
parties rather than reconciling their opinions. 
I once ſaw a number of perſons, neither un- 
learned nor ill-bred, mect together to paſs a 
ſocial evening. As ill-luck would have it, 
a diſpute aroſe about the propriety of 2 cer- 
tain maneuvre at guadriiic, in which ſome of 
the company had been intereſted the night 
before, Two parties of diſputants were im- 
nediately formed ; and the matter was warm- 
ly argued from fix o'clock till midnight, 
when the company broke up. Being no a» 
dept in car „I could not enter into the me- 
its of the cauſe, nor take any part in the 
controverſy ; but I obſerved, that each of the 
ſpeakers per ſiſted to the laſt in the opinion he 
look up -t the beginning, in which he ſecm- 
ed to be rather confirmed than ſtaggered by 
the args. nents that had been urged in oppo» 
lion, - With ſuch enormous waite of tune, 
with ſuch vile proſtitutiom of reaion and 
lpeec with ſuch wanton nadifference to the 
cal 26 of friend/hip, 1 dizputes are not 
«end A but moſt of than, if 1 mattake not, 

will be 10 4nd to be cu,, anprobiable, 
| grant (has much of © knywiedge is ga- 
lured $10.4 our intercours with ous _> 
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ther; but I cannot think, that we are greatly 
indebted to the argumentative part of con- 
verſation; and nobody will ſay, that the 
moſt diſputatious companions are either the 
moſt agreeable or the moſt inſtructive. For 
my own part, I have always found thoſe to 
be the moſt delightful and moſt improving 
convet ſations, in which there was the leaf 
contradiction ; every perſon entertaining the 
utmoit poſſible reſpect both for the judgment 
and for the veracity of his aſſociate; and non 
aſluming any of thoſe dictatorial airs, which 
arc ſo offenſive to the lovers of liberty, mo- 
deily, and friendſhip.— If a catalogue were to 
be made of all the truths that have been diſ- 
covered by wrangling in company, or by ſo- 
lemn diſputation in the ſchools, I believe it 
would appear that the contending parties 
might have been employed as advantageouſ) 
to mankind, and much more ſo to themſelves, 
in whipping a top, or brandiſhing a rattle, 
The extravagant fondneſs of the Stoics for 
logical quibblcs is one of the moſt difagrec- 
able peculiarities in the writings of that (ef 
Every body muſt have been diſguſted with 
in reading ſome paſſages of the converiztion 
of Epittctus preſerved by Arrian ; and muſt b 
lutisfhcd, that it tended rather to weaken wr 
bewilder, than 40 improve, the underſtand 
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culous exceſs they carried it. There was a 
famous proble n among them called the Fu- 
dame mos, which was to this purpoſe. © When 
* a man ſays, I le, does he lie, or does he 
„ not? If he lies, he ſpeaks trth ; if he 
„ ſpeaks truth, he Jes. Mov were the 
books that ticur plutolophers wrote, in or- 
der o ſolve this wonder ſu. prob“ Chry- 
hppus favoured the 1 vit fer 
than fix: and Philctas 119d han f 1 
death in his attempts to ſolve it. Eh- 
tus, whoſe good ſenie often triumph over 
the extravagance of Stgiciſm,, juſtly ridicules 
this logical phrenzy 

Socrates made little account of the ſubtle» 
ties of logic; being more 14, rut 
others, tha io ciltinguiſh aunſcit +, He 
inferred his dactrine from the conceſſions of 
thoſe with „hom he converſ:d; ſo that he 
left no room for diſpute, as the adverſary 
could not contradit him, withoat contra- 
Gcling bimiclt at the fame tune. And yet, 
to Socrates philolophy is perhaps more in- 
debted, than to any other perſon whatever, 

We have therefore no reaſon to think, that 
wuth is diſcoverable by thoſe moans only 
which the technical logic preſcribes, Ari» 

tolle 
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ſtotle knew the theory both of ſophiſms and 
ſyllogiſms, better than any other man; yet 
Ariſtotle himſelf is ſometimes impoſed on by 
ſophiſms of his own invention“. And it is 
remarkable, that his moral, rhetorical, and 
political writings, in which his own excel. 
lent judgment is little warped by lo- 
gical ſubtleties, are far the moſt uſeful, and, 
in point of ſound reaſoning, the moſt unex- 
ceptionable, part of his philoſophy. 
The apparent tendency of the ſchool- logic 
is, to render men diſputatious and ſceptical, 
adepts in the knowledge of words, but inat- 
tentive to fact and experience, It makes 
them fonder of ſpeaking than thinking, and 
therefore ſtrangers to themſelves ; ſolicitou; 
chiefly about rules, names, and diſtinctions, 
and therefore leaves them neither lciſure nor 
inclination for the ſtudy of life and manners, 
In a word, it makes them more ambitious to 
' diſtinguiſh themſelves as the partiſans of 2 
dogmatiſt, than as inquirers after truth, It 
is caly to ſec how far a man of this tempe 
is qualified to make diſcoveries in know- 
ledge. To ſuch a man, indeed, the name of 
rut), 
#* Thus be is faid to have proved tht carth 16 be the contre 
of the wuiverk by the following lopiutn. —'' Heavy Ladies # 
„ twrally 26nd 46 the centre of the wiiverde ; we know by © 
# priicncs, that heavy budics tend to the contre of the earth 
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truth is only a pretence: he neither is, nor 
can be, much intereſted in the ſolidity or im- 
portance of his tenets ; it is enough if he can 
render them plauſible ; nay, it is enough if he 
can filence his adverſary by any means. The 
captious turn of an habitual wrangler dead- 
ens the underſtanding, ſours the temper, and 
hardens the heart : by rendering the mind 
ſuſpicious, and attentive to trifles, it weak- 
ens the ſagacity of inſtinct, and extinguiſhes 
the fire of imagination ; it transforms con- 
verſation into a ſtate of warfare ; and reſtrains 
thoſe lively ſallics of fancy, ſo affectual in 
promoting good-humour and good-will, 
which, though often erroneous, are a thou- 
land times more valuable than the dull cor- 
icctucſs of a mood and · ſigure diſciplinarian. 
One of the firſt maxims of the ſchool- lo- 
pic ie, That nothing is to be believed, but 
what we can give a reaſon for believing; z 
mim deſtructive of all truth and ſcience, as 
hath been fully ſhown in the former part of 
this diſcourſe, We muſt not, however, lay 
this maxim to the charge of the ancient lo- 
wie, Dee Care, and the modern ſcep- 
ts, got it from the ſchoohnen, who forged 
4 out of ſome patſages of Ariftorle miſunder - 
Wd, The philolupher fad indeed, that all 
mveligation ſhould brgin with doubt, but 
Ws doubt is ts remain only will ce wander» 
—__ Randing 
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ſtanding be convinced; which, in Ariſtotle's 
judgment, may be effected by intuitive evi- 


dence as well as by argumentative. The 


doctrine we have been endeavouring to illuſ- 
trate, tends not to encourage any prejudices, 
or any opinions, unfriendly to truth or vir- 
tuc: its only aim is, to eſtabliſh the autho- 
rity of thoſe inſtinctive principles of convic- 
tion and afſent, which the rational part of 
mankind have acknowledged in all ages, 
and which the condition of man, in reſpect 
both of action and intelligence, renders it 
abſurd not to acknowledge, We cannot 
ſuppoſe, that the human mind, unlike to all 
other natural ſyſtems, is made up of incom- 
patible principles; in it, as in all the ref}, 
there muſt be unity of deſign ; and therefore 
the principles of human belief, and of hu- 
man action, muſt have one and the ſame ten- 
dency. But many of our modern philoſophers 
teach a diff rent doctrine ; endeavouring to 
perſuade themſelves, and others, that they 
ought not to believe what they cannot poſſi- 
bly diſbelicve ; and that thoſe actions may be 
abſurd, and contrary to truth, the perfor- 
mance of which is neceſſary to our very 
exiſtence, If they will have it, that this 45 
philoſophy, 1 (hall nor diſpute about the 
word ; but 1 infit on ir, that all fuch pile 
ſophy is n better than pedantic 2 
411 
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and that, if a man were to write a book, to 
prove, that fire is the element in which we 
ought to live, he would not 2& more abſurd- 
ly, than ſome metaphyſicians of theſe times 
would be thought to have acted, if their 
works were underſtood, and rated according 
to their intrinſic merit. 
That every thing may be made matter of 
diſpute, is another favourite maxim of the 
ſchool-logic ; and it would not be caſy to 
deviſe one more detrimental to true ſcience, 
What a ſtrange propenſity theſe doctors have 
had to diſputation! One would think, that, 
in their judgment, ** the chief end of man is, 
to contradict his neighbour, and wrangle 
wich him for ever,” To attempt a proof of 
what I know to be falſe, and a confutation of 
what I know to be true, is an exerciſe from 
which 1 can never expect advantage fo long 
4s 1 deem rationality a bleſſing, I never 
heard it preſcribed as à recipe for ſtrengthen- 
ing the ſight, to keep conſtantly blindfold- 
ed in the day-time, and put on ſpectacles 
when we go to fleep; nor can I imagine 
how the ear of a muſician could be improved, 
by his playing frequently on an ill-tuncd 
lddle, And yet the fc ho- men ſecin to have 
ought, that the more we (hut our ces a- 
Fan the truth, we ſhall the more distinct 
ly ce it; and mat the Olten we 
Plactile 
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practiſe falſhood, we ſhall be the more fa- 
ga ious in detecting, and the more hearty in 
2"horring it. To ſuppoſe, that we may 
make every thing matter of diſpute, is to 
ſuppnſe, that we can account for every thing. 
Alas! in moſt caſes, to feel and believe, is 
all we have to do, or can do. Deſtined for 
action rather than for knowledge, and go- 
verned more by inſtinct than by reaſon, we 
can extend our inveſtigations, eſpecially with 
to ourſelves, but a very little way, 
And, after all, when we acquieſce with im- 
plicit confidence in the dictates of our nature, 
where is the harm or the danger of ſuch a 
conduct Is our life ſhortened, or health 
injured by it ? No. Are our judgments 
perverted, or our hearts corrupted ? No, I; 
our happineſs impaired, or the ſphere of our 
gratification contrafted ? Quite the contrary, 
Have we leſs leiſure for attending to the du- 
tics of life, and for adorning our minds with 
uſeful and cl-gant literature ? We have evi- 
dently more time left for thoſe purpoſes, 
Why then ſo much logic ſo many diſputes, 
and fo many theories, about the firſt philo- 
phy Rather than in diſguiling fallchood, 
and labouring to ſubvert the foundations 0! 
wuth, why do we not, with humility and 
candour, employ 0u1 faculties in the attan- 
ment of plain, practical, aud uſeſul know- 
dae ? 
dg. Thi 
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The conſequences of ſubmitting every ſen- 
timent and principle to the teſt of reaſoning, 
have been conſidered already. This practice 
hath, in every age, tended much to confound 


ſcience, to prevent the detection of error, 
and (may we not add?) to debaſe the hu- 


man underſtanding. For, have we not ſeen 
rgal genius, under the influence of a diſpu- 
tatious ſpirit, derived, from nature, faſhion, 
or education, evaporate in ſubtlety, ſophiſtry, 
and vain refinement ? Lucretius, Cicero, and 
Des Cartes, might be mentioned as examples, 
And it will be matter of laſting regret in 
the republic of letters, that a greater than 
the greateſt of theſe, I mean John Mil. 
ton, had the misfortune to be born in an 
age when the ſtudy of ſcholaſtic theology 
was deemed an eſſential part of intellectual 
diſcipline, 

It is either affectation, or falſe modeſty, 
that makes men ſay they know nothing with 
certainty, It is true, the knowledge of man, 
compared with that of ſuperior beings, may be 
very inconfiderable ; and compared with that 
4 The Supreme, is as nothing and vanity : ” 
is true allo, that we are daily puzzled in 
aMempring to account for the moſt fami- 
lar appearances, But jt is truce, notwith- 
Handling, that we do know, ang annot pol 
Þ ” bly 
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bly doubt of our knowing, ſome thing: ng 
with certainty, And, 


Let ſchool-taught pride difſemble all it can, 
Theſc little things are great to little man. 


To be vain of any attainment, is preſump- 
tion and folly: but to think every thing 
diſputable, is a proof of a weak mind and 
captious temper. And however ſceptics may 
boaſt of their modeſty, in diſclaiming all 
pretenſions to certain knowledge, I would 
appeal to the man of candour, whether they 
or we ſeem to poſſeſs leaſt of that virtue 
they, who ſuppoſe, that they can raiſe inſur- 
mountable objections in every ſubject; or 
we, who believe, that our Maker hath per- 
mitted us to know with certainty ſome fev 
things ? 

In oppoſition to this practice of making 
every thing matter of diſpute, we have endes- 
voured to ſhow, that the inſtinctive ſuggeſt: 
one of common ſenſe arc the ultimate ſtand- 
ard of truth to man; that whatever contrs- 
dicts them is contrary to fat, and therelor 


reaſon, is to ſappole truth as variable as the 
intellectual, of as the argumentative, abiliue 
of men ; aid that it ie an abuſc 01 calon, 
aud 
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and tends to the ſubverſion of fc e, ro 
call in queſtion the authenticity of our * ral 
ſeelings. 
That ſcience never proſpered while the o. 
logic continued in faſhion, is undeniable, 
np- MW Lord Verulam was one of the firſt who 
ing i brought it into diſrepute; and propoſed a 
and different method of inveſtigating truth, name- 
may WI , that the appearances of nature ſhould be 
carefully obſerved, and inſtead of facts be- 
ld ing wreſted to make them fall in with the- 
they cry, that theory ſhould be cautiouſly inferred 
com fats, and from them only, The event 
ur- bas fully proved, that our great philoſopher 


% in the right: for ſcience hath made 
more 


progreſs fince his time, and by his 
method, than for a thouſand years before, 
The court of Rome well knew the import- 
ance of the ſchool-logic in ſupporting their 
wthority ; they knew it could be employed 
more ſucceſsfully in diſguiſing error, than in 
ndicating truth: and Puffendorff ſcruples 
bot to affirm, that they patroniſed it for this 
ery reaſon ®, Let it not then be urged, as 
an objection to this diſcourſe, that it recom » 
mende a method of confutation which is not 
ty logical, It is enough for me, that 
he method here recommended is agreeable 
=.” 
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good ſenſe and found philoſophy, and to 
general notions and practices of men. 


F 5 


C NA. II. 


The fubjeft continued. Fftimatc of Metaphyji. 
Cauſes of the Degeneracy of Moral Science. 


12 reader has no doubt obſerved, that 
| have frequently uſed the term . 
'apbyfic, as if it implied ſomething worthy 
of contempt or cenſure, That no lover di 
ſcience may be offended, I ſhall now account 
for this, by explaining the nature of that me- 
taphyſic which I conceive to be repugnant i 
true philoſophy, though it has often afſumed 
the name; and which, therefore, in m1 
judgment, the friends of truth ought fol- 
citoully to guard againſt, This explanation 
will lead to ſome remarks that may perhaps 
throw additional light on che preſent ſubject. 
Ariſtotle bequeathed by legacy hie wit 
ings to Theophraſtus ; who left them, tage- 
ther with his own, to Icleus of Scepſis, Th 
rity of Neleut, being literate inch, kept 
them for ſore time locked up but ater 
wards bearing, tat the King of the county 
Was ailing 4 yencrdd ſearch for bo v 
MI. 


furniſh his library at Pergamus, they hid 
them in a hole below ground ; where they 
lay for many years, and ſuffered much from 
worms and d is. Ar laſt, however, 
they were fold to one Apellicon, who cauſed 

them to be copied out; and, having (accord- 

ing to Strabo) a greater paſſion for books 

than for knowledge, ordered the tranſcribers 
* „ ſupply the chaſms from their own inven- 
n tion, When Sylla took Athens, he ſeized 
on Apellicon's library, and carried it to Rome, 
Here the books of Ariſtotle were reviſed, by 
Tyrannio the grammarian, and afterwards by 
Andronicus of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philoſo- 
pher, who publiſhed the firſt complete edi- 
tion of hem To fourteen of theſe books, 
which it ſeems had no general title, Andro- 
nicus prefixed the words, Ta meta, ta phy- 
fea , that is, the books poſterior to the phy- 
; either becauſe, in the order of the for- 
mer arrangement, they happened to be placed, 
or becauſe the editor meant that they ſhould 
be ſtudied, next after the phyſics, This is 
lad to be the origin of the word Metaphy- 


The ſubjet of theſe fourteen books is miſ- 
cellaneous ; yet the peripatctics ſecm to have 
| con- 
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conſidered them as conſtituting but one 
branch of ſcience ; the place of which in 
their ſyſtem may be thus conceived. All 
philoſophy is either ſpeculative or practical. 
The practical regulates the moral and intel- 
lectual operations of men, and therefore coin- 
prehends ethics and logic. The ſpeculative 
reſts in the knowledge of truth; and is di- 
vided into three parts, to wit, Phyſics, which 
inquire into the nature of material ſubſtan- 
ces, and the human ſoul ; Mathematics, 
which conſider certain properties of body 
as wbſiracied from body, and this Metaphy- 
fic, (which Ariſtotle is ſaid to have called 
| Theology, and the Fi Phileſophy), which be- 
tides ſome remarks on truth in general, the 
method of diſcovering it, and the errors & 
former philoſophers, explains, firſt, the ge- 
neral properties of being, and, ſecondly, the 
nature of things ſeparate from matter, name» 
| ly, of God, the one firſt cauſe, and of the 
| ſurty- ſeven inferior deities, 
| * 3 the notion, that theſe — 
bouks comprehend only one pt of philoſo- 
phy, the Christian Veripatetics divided nets» 
phyſi into univerſal and particular, In ths 
| lift, they rented of being, and Mts r 
116 and parts, £ Cuntidercd #6 It bb being j 
| in the lecvund, of Cod and angels, =y 
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The ſchoolmen disjoined the philoſophy 
of the human mind from phyſics, where 
Ariſtotle had placed it ; and added it to me- 
taphyſic, becauſe its object is an immaterial 
ſubſtance. So that their metaphylic conſiſt- 
ed of three parts ; Ontology, in which they 
pretended to explain the general properties of 
being ; Pneumatics, which treated of the hu- 
man mind ; and Natural Theology, which 
treated of the Supreme Being, and of thoſe 
ſpirits which have cither no body at all, or 
one ſo very fine as to be imperceptible to hu- 
man ſenſe. 

From the account we have given of the 
manner in which Ariſtotle's works were firit 
publiſhed, the reader will admit, that ſome 
of the errors to be found in them may rea- 
ſonably enough be unputed to the firſt tran- 
ſcribers and editors, It was a groſs error in 
difribution, to reduce God, and the inferior 
deitics, who were conceived to be 4 particu» 
lar ſpecies of beings, to the ſane claſs with 
thole qualities or attributes that are common 
to all being, and to treat of both in the ſame 
part of philoſophy, It was no leſs improper 
than if a phyſhologift ſhould compoie a trea- 
life, men, horſes, and identity, This 

in- 
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inaccuracy could not have eſcaped Ariſtotle : 
it is to be charged on his editors, who pro- 
bably miſtook a ſeries of treatiſes on various 
ſubjects for one treatiſe on one particular ſub- 
jet. To many this may ſeem a trifling miſ- 
take ; but it has produced important conſe- 
quences. It led the earlier Peripatetics into 
the impropriety of explaining the divine ex- 
iſtence, and the general properties of being, 
by the ſame method of reaſoning; and it in- 
duced the ſchoolmen to confound the impor- 
tant ſciences of pneumatics and natural theo- 
logy with the idle diſtinctions and logoma- 
chics of ontology, Natural theology ought 
to conſiſt of legitimate inferences from the 
eſſect to the cauſe ; pheumatics, or the phi- 
loſophy of the human mind, are nothing 
bat a detail of facts, illuſtrated, methodized, 
and applied to practice, by obvious and con- 
vincing reaſoninge: both ſciences are found- 
ed in experience ; but ontology to 
aſcertain ite principles by demonſtrations s 
privvi, In fact, though ontulogy were, what 
it projefles tin be, an explication of the gene» 
ral properties of being, it could nut throw 
any light on the (ences of natural theglogy 
aud Pixuwmatict ; 4% in them the untulogi- 
cl meti.od of reaſoning would be as impre» 
per as tbe mnathonatical, But the (yfbems 
of en that have 4 ne ut my hunde 
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are little better than vocabularies of thoſe 
hard words which the ſchoolmen had con- 
traved, in order to give an air of myſtery and 
importance to their doctrine. While, there- 
fore, the ſciences of Natural Theology and 
Pneumatics were, by this s divi- 
hon, referred to the ſame part of philoſophy 
with ontology, how was it poſſible they 
could proſper, or be explained by their own 
proper evidence! In fact, they did not proſ- 
per: experience, their proper evidence, was 
laid aſide ; and fiRtitious theory, diſguiſed by 
ontological terms and diſtinctions, and ſup- 
ported by ontological reaſoning, was ſubſti- 
tuted in its ſtead, 

Lock was one of the firſt who reſcued 
the y of human nature out of the 
hands of the ſchoolmen, cleared it of the 
enormous incumbrance of ſtrange words 
which they had heaped upon it, and ſet the 
example of aſcertaining our internal opera- 
tions, not by theory, but by ——_ 
His ſucces was wonderful: for, though he 
hath ſometimes fallen into the ſcholaſtic way 
of arguing, as in his firſt book ; and ſome» 
mes ſuffered himiclf to be impoied on by 
words, as in his account of {econdary 
nnen, 400 N adoptcd from the Cartehans z 
et hall. he done more to eſtabliſh the ob- 
liratt [e\cnues op 4 proper foundation, then 

coul! 
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could have been cxpected from one man 
who derived almoſt all his lights from him- 
ſelf. His ſucceſſors, Butler and Hutcheſon 
excepted, have not been very fortunate, 
BurKeLEy's book, though written with a 
good defign, did more harm than good, by 
recommending and exemplifying a method 
of argumentation ſubvertive of all know- 
ledge, and leading directly to univerſal ſcep- 
ticiſm. Mr. Hours Treatiſe and Effays are 
Aill more exceptionable. This author has re- 
vived the ſcholaſtic way of reaſoning from the- 
ery, and of wreſting facts to make them coin- 
cide with it. His language is indeed more 
modiſh, but equally favourable to fophiſtical 
argument, and equally proper for giving an ait 
of plauſibility and importance to what i 
frivolous or unintelligible, What regard we 
are io pay to his profeſſion of arguing from 
experience has been already conſidered, 
The word metaphyfic, according to vulgsr 
ui, is applied to all diſquiſitions concern» 
ing things immaterial, In this ſenſe, the 
plaineſt account of the faculties of the mind, 
and of the principles of morals and natu- 
ral celigion, would be termed metall. 
Such metaphylic, however, we are fo far from 
deſpifing wx cenſuring, that we account 
the fublicelt and wot uichul part of e. 
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Thoſe arguments alſo and illuſtrations in 
the abſtract philoſophy, which are not ob- 
vious to ordinary underſtandings, are ſome- 
times called metaphyſical. But as the prin- 
ciples of this philoſophy, however well ex- 
preſſed, appear ſomewhat abſtruſe to one 
who is but a novice in the ſtudy ; and as 
very plain principles may ſeem intricate in 
an author who is inattentive to his expreſſion, 
as the beſt authors ſometimes are, it would 
be unfair to reject, or conceive a prejudice 
awainſt, every doctine in morals that is not 
perfectly free from obſcurity, Yet a conti- 
nued obſcurity, in matters whereof every 
man ſhould be a competent judge, cannot 
fail to breed a ſuſpicion, either that the doc- 
tine is faulty, or that the writer is not equal 
to his ſubject. 

The term mec/aphyſical, in thoſe paſſages of 
this book where it is expreſſive of cenſure, 
will be found to allude to that mode of ab- 
frat inveſtigation, ſo common among the 
modern ſceptics and the ſchoolmen, which 
1: ſupported, either wholly by an ambiguous 
A indefinite phraſcology, or by that in con- 
ion with a partial experience ; and which 
lden fails to lead to ſuch conclutions 66 
mntratid matter of fat, or truths of indi- 
purable authority. It is this mode of in- 
"bigation that hath introduced fo many c- 

1016 
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rors into the moral ſciences ; for few, even 
of our moſt candid moral philoſophers, are 
entirely free from it. The love of ſyſtem, 
or partiality to a favourite opinion, not only 
puts a man off his guard, ſo as to make him 
overlook inaccurate exprefſions, and indeh- 
nite notions, but may ſometimes occaſion 
even a miſtake of fact. When ſuch miſtakes 
are frequent, and affect the moſt important 
truths, we muſt blame the author for want 
of candour, or want of capacity : when they 
are innocent, and recur but ſeldom, we 
ought to aſcribe them wo the imperfection of 

human nature. 
Inſtances of this metaphyſic are ſo com- 
mon, that we might almoſt fill a volume 
with a liſt of them. Spinoſa's pretended 
demonſtration of the exiſtence of the one 
great being, by which, however, he meant 
only the univerſe, is « metaphyſical argu- 
ment, founded in a ſeries of falſe or unin- 
telligibe, though plauſible, definitions 
Beasts proof of the non-exiſtence of 
matter is wholly metaphyſical ; and ariſcs 
chiefly from the miſtake of cer- 
t words to have but one meaning, which 
«cally have two, and ſometimes _ 
T 
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The fame author, in a book of ſermons, 
ſaid to have been delivered at the chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin f, has endeavour- 
ed to enforce the deteſtable doctrine of paſ- 
five obedience and non-reſiſtance, by meta- 
phyſical arguments founded on an arbi 
explication of the term moral duty ; from 
which he pretends to prove, that negative 
moral duties muſt never, on any account, 
be violated ; and that paſſive obedience to 
ſupreme power, where-ever placed, is a ne- 
gative moral duty, In this inquiry, he makes 
no account of thoſe inſtinctive ſentiments of 
morality whereof men are conſcious; aſcrib- 
ing them to the blood and ſpirits, or to edu- 
cation and habit; and aſſerting, that the 
conduct of rational being is to be directed, 
not by them, but by the dictates of ſober 
and impartial reaſon, Locke's diſcourſe 
againſt innate ideas and principles, is like- 
wiſe too metephyſical, Some of his notions 
on that ſubje&t are, I believe, right ; but 
he hath not explained them with his wonted 
preciion ; and moſt of his arguments are 
. founded on an ambiguous accepiation of the 
words idea and inndlr. 

The author of the Fable of the Bros ſeems to 
have carried this mode of reaſoning #5 far as 

ut 
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it will go. If there had been no ambiguous 
ſtanding of mankind would never have been 
affronted with his ſyſtem. Many of our ap- 
petites become criminal only when exceſſive; 
and we have not always names to expreſ 
that degree of indulgence which is conſiſtent 
with virtue. The ſhameleſs word-catcher 
takes advantage of this, and confounds the 
innocent gratification with the exceſſive or 
criminal indulgence; calling both by the 
ſame name, and taking it for granted, that 
what he proves to be true of the one is alſo 
true of the other, What is it that may not 
be proved by this way of arguing? May not 
vice be proved to be virtue, and virtue to be 
vice? May not a regard to reputation, clean- 
lineſs, induſtry, generoſity, conjugal love, be 
to be the ſame with vanity, luxury, 
avarice, profuſion, and beaſtly ſenſuality?! 
May it not be proved, that private virtues ar 
private vices ; and, conſequently, that pri- 
vate vices are public benefits? Such a con- 
cluſion is indeed ſo cafily made out by ſuch 
logic, that nothing but ignorance, unpu⸗ 
dence, and a hard heart, is neceſſary % qui- 
lify a man for making it, If it be ſaid, that 
conſiderable genius muſt be employed 1 
drefling up theſe abſurd doftrines, fo e 4 


render chum plauſible, 1 would atk, who vr 
{1a 
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we perſons that think them plauſible? Never 
did I hear of one man of virtue or learning 


» 

who did not both deteſt and deſpiſe them. 
They ſeem plauſible, perhaps, to gamblers, 
highwaymen, and petit maitres ; but it will 
not be pretended, that thoſe gentlemen have 
leiſure, inclination, or capacity, to refle& 
on what they read or hear, ſo as to ſeparate 
truth from falſchood. 
Among metaphy fical writers, Mr. Home 
holds a diſtinguiſhed place. Every part of 
philoſophy becomes metaphyſic in his hands. 
His whole theory of the u ing is 
founded on the doQtrine of impreſſions and 
ideas, which, as he explains it, is fo con- 
trary to fat, that nothing but the illuſion of 
words could make it paſs upon any reader. I 
have already given ſeveral inſtances of this 
author's metaphyſical ſpirit. I ſhall give 
only one more ; which 1 beg leave to con- 
lader at ſome length, that I may have an op- 
portunity of confuting a very dangerous er- 
ror, and, at the ſame time, of diſplaying more 
minutely, than by this general deſcription, 
the difference between metaphylical and phi- 
lulophical inveſtigation. 

Dars any one imagine, that moral, intel 
leftual, and corporeal virtues,—that juſtice, 
ue, and bodily firength, arc virtues of the 
une kind ; that they alc Contemplatcd with 

| the 
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the very ſame ſentiments, and known to be 
virtues by the very ſame criterion ? Few, [ 
are of this opinion; but Mr. 
Hunt has it, and taken a great deal 
of pains to prove it. I ſhall demonſtrate, 
that this very important error hath ariſen, 
cither from inaccurate obſervation, or from 
his being impoſed on by words not well un- 
derſtood, or rather from both cauſes. 

It is true, that juſtice, great genius, and 
bodily ſtrength, are all uſcful to the poſſeſſor 
and to ſociety; and all agreeable to, or 
(which in this author's ſtyle amounts to the 
ſame thing) approved by every one who con- 
fiders or contemplates them. They there- 
fore, at leaſt the two firſt, completely an- 
ſwer to our author's definition of virtue *. 
And it would be caſy to write a great book, 
to ſhow the reaſons why moral, intellectual, 
and corporeal abilities, yield pleaſure to the 
beholder and poſſeſſor, and to trace out 4 
number of analogies, real or verbal, ſubliſt 
ing between them, But this is nothing «© 
the purpoſe they may reſemble in ten thou- 

| lanc 
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ſand reſpects, and yet differ as widely, as a 
beaſt or ſtatue differs from a man. Let us 
trace the author's argument to its ſource. 

Virtue is known by a certain agreeable 
feeling or ſentiment, arifing from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of certain affections or qualities in 
ourſelves, or from the view of them in others. 
Granted, Jultics, humanity, generoſity, 
excite approbation ; — a handſome face ex- 
cites approbation ; — great genius excites ap- 
probation : the effect or ſentiment produced 
is the ſame in each inſtance : the object, or 
cauſe, mutt therefore, in each inſtance, be 
of the ſame kind, This is genuine metaphy- 
ic; but before a man can be miſled by it, 
he muſt either find, on conſulting his expe - 
rience, that the feeling excited by the con- 
templation of theſe objects is the ſame in 
each inſtance; in which caſe I would ſay, 
that his feclings are defective, or himſelf an 
inaccurate obſerver of nature: — or be mull 
ſuppoſe, that the word approbation, becauts 
written and pronounced the fame way, dues 
ally mcan the fame thing in each of the 
thre propoſitions above mentioned ; bis 
Which Cale, I would ſay, that his judgment 
«and 1dcat are gontoundecd by the mere hound 
Ad ſhape of a word, I am contcigus, that 
my apprubatiun of « tine {wc s Is differc nt 14 
e on 1 wpprubation 01 61040 eine 
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and that both are extremely different from 
my approbation of juſtice, humanity, and 
generolity : if I call theſe three different 
kinds of approbation by the ſame general 
name, 1 uſe that name in three different ſig- 
nifications. Therefore moral, intellectual, 
and corporeal virtues, are not of the ſame, 
but of different kinds. a 

I confeſs, ſays our author, that theſe three 
virtues are contemplated with three differem 
kinds of approbation. But the ſame thing i: 
true of different moral virtues : piety excites 
one kind cf approbation, juſtice another, and 
compaſſion a third ; the virtues of Cato en- 
cite our eſteem, thoſe of Ceſar our love: it 
therefore piety, juſtice, and compaſſion, be 
virtues of the ſame kind, notwithſtanding 
that they excite different kinds of approbs- 
ton, why thould juſtice, genius, and beauty, 
be accounted virtues of difterent kinds 
— This is another metaphyſical argument; as 
attempt to determine by words what fat 
only Can detetminc. 1 (tall inſiſt On ſact alid Mouse. = 
experience, My tentiments, in regard WR tlane 7 
theſe virtues, are ſo diverſiſyed, and in cal na fur | 
variety o peculiar, that I know, and aw Wu 
ſurcd that piety, juſtice, and humanity, M 40ld ; 
Giſtinct individual victucs of the une kind i rower 1 
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and that piety, genius, and beauty, are vir- 


the former qualities, the word virtue means 
the (ame thing; but beauty is virtue in one 
ſenſe, genius in another, and piety in a third. 
Well, if the ſentiments excited in you by 
the contemplation of theſe virtues, are fo 
much diverſified, and in cach variety fo pe- 
act culiar, you muſt be able to explain in what 
rent i reſpect your approbation of intellectual vir- 
ES uc differs from your approbation of moral; 
cue which I preſume you will find no eaſy taſk. 
and It is not ſo difficult, Sir, as you ſeem to 
A. apprehend, When a man has acted gene- 
: U wuſly or juſtly, I praiſe him, and think him 
„ b worthy of praiſe and reward, for having 
ding WY done his duty; when ungenerouſly or un- 
ba- ivy, I blame him, and think him worthy 
aut, “ blame and puniſhment ; but a man de- 
ves neither puniſhment nor blame for 
Want of beauty or of underſtanding ; nor re- 
Ward nor pre for being handſome or inge- 
ous, —But why arc we thought worthy of 
Maine and puniſhment for being unjuſt, and 
bat Gras Ip Hig homely, or void of underitand- 
„ he genes al vonloence of mankind 
Would reply, Becauſe we have it in ow 
Mower 46 be jut, and vaght 1% be lo; but 
W110] Cant help bus want of underſiand- 
WY alk ugly Ban his want of brauty 
OO 0 This 
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This our author will not allow to be a ſatis- 
factory anſwer; beeauſe, ſays he, I have 
ſhown, that free-will has no place with re- 
gard to the actions, no more than the quali- 
ties of men“. What an immenſe metaphy. 
ſical labyrinth ſhould we have to run through 
if we were to diſintangle ourſelves out of thi; 
argument in the common courſe of logic 
To ſhorten the controverſy, I muſt beg leave 
to affirm, in my turn, that our moral actions 
are in our own power, though beauty and 
genius are not; and to appeal, for proof of 
this athrmation, to the ſecond part of thi 
Eflay, or rather to the common ſenſe d 
mankind. 
Again, Moral diſtinctions, fays Mr 
Hunt, “ ariſe from the natural diſtinQions 
* of pain and pleaſure; and when we «t- 
ceive thoſe feelings from the general con- 
fſiderat ion of any quality or character, ve 
denominate it virtuous or vitious, Nov 
I believe no one will aflert, that a quali 
can never produce pleaſure or pain to the 
++ perſon who conſiders it, unleſs it be pe 
„ ſectiy voluntary in the perſon who pole 
ſes it 4, — More metaphytic ! and a 4% ln 
1060— 4 fe prom ih Here our authdl 
cudce 
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endeavours to confound intellectual with mo- 
ral virtue, by an argument which ſuppoſeth 
his own theory of virtue to be true; of 
which theory this confuſion of the virtues is 
a neceſſary conſequence. The reader muſt 
ſee that this argument, if it prove any thing 
it all, might be made to prove, that the ſmell 
or beauty of a roſe, the taſte of an apple, the 
hardneſs of ſteel, and the glittering of a dia- 
mond, as well as bodily ſtrength and great 
genius, are all virtues of the ſame kind with 
wſtice, generoſity, and gratitude. Still we 
wander from the point. How often mult it 
be repeated, that this matter is to be deter- 
mined, not by metaphyſical arguments found- 
d on ambiguous words, but by facts and 
experience ! 
Have I not appealed to facts? he will ſay 
Are not all the qualities that conſtitute the 
” great man, conſtancy, fortitude, magna- 
" piumity, as involuntary and neceflary, as 
” the qualities of the judgment and imagi- 
nation?“ — The term great man is to very 
vocal, that I will have nothing to dv 
wth it, The vileſt Koundrel on carth, if 
pollefled of a crown or title, immediately 
inen great man, when he hes with 
Wpunity perpetrated any extraurdinary al 
of 
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of wickedneſs ; murdered fifty thouſand men ; 
robbed all the houſes of half a dozen pro- 
vinces; or dextcrouſly plundered his own 
country, to defray the expence of a ruinous 
war, contrived on purpoſe to ſatiate his ava- 
rice, or divert the public attention from his 
blunders and villanics, I ſpeak of the quali- 
ties that conſtiture the good man, that is, of 
moral qualities; and theſe, I affirm, to be 
within every man's reach, — genius and 
beauty are not. 

* But are not men afraid of paſſing fs 
* good-natured, leſt that ſhould be taken for 
* want of underſtanding? and do they not 
* often boaſt of more debauches than they 
* have becn really engaged in, to give them- 
* ſelves airs of fire and ſpirit? ®” Ye: 
fools do the firft, to recommend themfſcives 
to fouls ; and profligates the laſt, to recom- 
mend themiclves to profligates ; but he 4 
little acquainted with the human heart, who 
docs not perceive, that ſuch ſentiments ar 
affeccd, and contrary to the way of thinking 
that is moſt natural to mankind, 

# But arc you not as jealous of your cha. 
„ ratte, with regard to fene and know 
edge, as 16 honour and courage Thu 
queitiun o An to be addretied tv those ut 
lu 
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whom courage is a virtue, and the want of it 
a vice: and I am certain, there is not in his 
Majeſty's ſervice one officer or private man, 
who would not wiſh to be thought rather a 
valiant ſoldier, though of no deep reach, 
than a very clever fellow, with the addition 
of an infamous coward, —The term honour is 
of dubious import. According to the no- 
tions of theſe times, a man may blaſpheme 
God, fell his country, murder his friend, 
pick the pocket of his fcllow-ſharper, and 
for employ his whole life in ſeducing others to 
for WI vice and perdition, and yet be accounted a 
not WW man of honour ; provided he be accuſtomed 
ben to ſpeak certain words, wear certain cloaths, 
em- WH and haunt certain company, If this be the 
(es: WH honour alluded to by the author, an honeſt 
ves WY man may, for @ very flender conſideration, 
renounce all pretenfions to it, But if be al- 
lude (as I rather ſuppoſe) to thoſe qualinies 
of the heart and underſtanding which intitle 
one to general eſteem and confidence, Mr, 
Hon knows, that this kind of honour is 
dearcy to a man than lic, 

Well, chen, temperance is 4 virtue in 
” every Ration ; yo would you nat chuic 
” t be convicted of drunkennets rather than 
" of ignorance f "mi have heard of # witty 
6 L191 
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parſon, who, having been diſmiſſed for irre- 
gularities, uſed afterwards, in converſation, 
to ſay, that he thanked God he was not ca- 
ſhiered for ignorance and inſufficiency, but 
only for vice and immorality. According to 
our author's doctrine, this ſpeech was neither 
abſurd nor profane: but I am ſure the 
rality of mankind would be of a different 
opinion. To be ignorant of what we ought 
to know, is to be deficient in moral virtue; 
to profeſs to know what we are ignorant d, 
is falſchood, a breach of moral virtue: whe 
ther theſe vices be more or leſs atrocious 
than intemperance, muſt be determined by 
the circumſtances of particular caſes, To be 
ignorant of what we could not know, of what 
we do not profeſs to know, and of what it is 
not cur duty to know, is no vice at all : and 
a man muſt have made ſome progreſs in de- 
bauchery, Delor hc C411 lay, from ſerious 
conviction, I would rather be chargeable 
with intemperance, than with ignorance of 
this kind, — Thar, and mm: 17 of our author 5 
mil kee, mutt be 4put-c 10 want of Kaon 
ledyc of bumay nature ; which L ſuppate 5s 
owing 10 hie having contined his oblervation 
chiefly to the outhde of what is called 6 
Movable Life, where the ſentiments ple 
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inwardly felt, and extremely different from 
the truth and ſimplicity of nature. 

It appears, then, that our author's reaſon- 
ing on the preſent ſubject, is not philoſophi- 
cal, but metaphyſical ; being founded, not 
on fact, but on theory, and ſupported by am- 
biguous words and inaccurate experience. 
The judgment of the wiſer ancients in 
matters of morality, is doubtleſs of very great 
weight, but, in oppoſition to our own ex- 


perience, can never preponderate; becauſe 
this is our ultimate ſtandard of truth, Mr. 


HumE endeavours to confirm his theory of 
virtue by authorities from the ancients, par- 
ticularly the Stoics and Peripatetics. Though 
he had accompliſhed this, we might have 
appealed from their opinion, as well as from 
his, to our own feelings, But he fails in 
this, as in the other parts of his proof, 

It is true, the Peripatetics and Stoics made 
Prudence the firſt (not the moſt important) 
of the cardinal virtues ; becauſc con- 
ceived it neceſſary to enable a man to act his 
part «right in life, and becauſe they thought 
their duty to take every opportunity of im- 
proving their nature: but they never ſaid, 
that an incurable defect of underſtanding is 2 
wee, or that it 4s 4s much our duty 40 be 
kancd and ingenious, as to be honest and 
fate © All the pradie of virtuc contifts 

in 
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in action, fays Cicero“, in name of the 
Stoics, when treating of this virtue of pru- 
dence. And, when explaining the compa- 
rative merit of the ſeveral clafſes of mor} 
duty, he declares, that All knowledge 
* which is not followed by action, is unpro- 
* fitable and imperfet, like a beginning 
„ without an end, or a foundation without 
a ſuperſtructure ; and that the acquiſition 
* of the moſt ſublime and moſt important 
„ ſcience ought to be, and will by every 
good man be rclinquiſhed, when it inter. 
* fercs with the dutics we owe our country, 
* our parents, and focicty 1. Wiſdom, 
indeed, he allows to be the firſt and moſt ex- 
cellent of the virtucs : but it is well known, 
that the Stoics made a diſtinction between 
Prudence and Wiſdom, By prudence they 
meant that virtue which regulates our deſirc 
and averſions, and fixcs them on proper ob- 
jets, Wiſdom was another name for men- 
tal perſecti u it comprehended all the vi- 
twes, the religions as well a» the ſocial and 
prudential ; and was equally incompatible 
with vice, ad with errorh, The wile man, 
the flandard of broical excellence, was, by 
their own acknowledgment, an idcal cha. 
racte! 
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the WW rafter ; the pureſt virtue attainable in this 
life being neceſſarily tainted with imperfec- 
tion. Hence ſome have endeavoured to turn 
their notions of wiſdom into ridicule ; but 1 
think, without reaſon, For is there any 
thing abſurd or ridiculous in an artiſt working 
after a model of ſuch perfection as he can 
never hope to equal? In the judgment of Ari- 
ftotle and Bacon, the true poet forms his imi- 
tations of nature after a model of ideal perfec- 
tion, which perhaps hath no exiſtence but in 
his own mind“. And are not Chriſtians 
commanded to imitate the Deity himſelf, 
that great original and ſtandard of perfection, 
between whom and the moſt excellent of his 
creatures an infinite diſtance muſt remain for 
ever Þ ? 

The ancient moraliſts,” ſays Mr. Hour, 
made no material diſtinction among the 
* different ſpecies of mental endowments 
* and defects 1,” To every perſon who has 
read them, the contrary is well known, I 
might here fill many 2 page with quotations : 
but a few will ſuffice, ** Man's virtue and vice,” 
lays Marcus Aurelius, © conſiſts not in thoſe 
” affections in which we arc patſive, but in ac» 

don, 
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* tion. To a ſtone thrown upward it is no 
* evil to fall, nor good to have mounted 1. 
And in another place, The vain-glorious 
man placeth his good in the action of an- 
other; the ſenſual, in his own paſſive feel- 
inge; the wiſe man, in his own action 
The contemplative life,” ſays Plutarch, 
* when it fails to produce the active, is un 
*« profitable *.” To acquire knowledge,” 
ſays Lucian, is of no uſe, if we do not 
* alſo frame our lives according to ſome- 
thing better +.” It is remarkable, that the 
Greek tragedians (I know not by what au- 
thority, for Homer's idea is very different) 
repreſent Ulyſſes as a character more diſtin- 
guiſhed for political prudence or cunning, 
than for ſtrict moral virtue; and often place 
him in ſuch attitudes as make him appear 
odious on this very account 6. And Cicero, 

In 
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in his Treatiſe of Moral Duties, often de- 
clares, that cunning, when it violates the 
rules of juſtice, is criminal and deteſtable. 
Does Virgil conſign cripples and idiots, as 
well as tyrants, to Tartarus ? Does he ſay, that 
a great memory, and handſome face, as well 
as a pure heart, were the paſſports to Ely- 

ſium? 


got poſſeſſion of the arrows of Philoctetes, repents of what he 
had done, and is going to reflore them. To deter him from 


his purpoſe, Ulyſſes threatens him with the reſentment of the 
whole Grecian army. 
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fium? No. Virgil was too good a man to 
injure the cauſe of virtue, and too wiſe to 
ſhock common ſenſe, by fo prepoſterous x 
diſtribution of reward and puniſhment, The 
impious, the unnatural, the fradulent, the 
avaricious ; adulterers, inceſtuous perſons, 
traitors, corrupt judge, venal ſtateſmen, ty- 
rants, and the minions of tyrants, are thoſe 
whom he dooms to eternal miſery : and he 
peoples Elyſium with the ſhades of the pure 
and the pious, of herocs who have dicd in 
defence of their country, of ingenious men 
who have employed their talents in recom- 
mending piety and virtue, and of all who by 
acts of beneficence have merited the love 
and gratitude of their fellow - creatures . 

| The 


* Vugl. acid. vi. $47 -—065 As the moral! fax 
ments of nations may often be learned from their fables and 
traditions, „ wal as from their biltary aud philafoply, © 
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The Petipatetics held prudence to be an 
active principle diffuſſed through the whole 
of 


ſerved, They, who have been of little or no uſe ro mankind a 
or who have not heen guilty of any very atrocious crimes ; or 
whoſe crimes, though atrocious, were the effects rather of an 
whap'y deltmy, than of wiltul depravation, are dilpoſed of 
in different parts ot the regions of monurnings (lugcutes campi), 
where they undergo a variety 0; purifying pains. From thence, 
when thoroughly refined from all the remains of vice, they paſe 
into KlyGum, where they live a thouſand years in a tate of 
happind; and then, after taking a draught of the waters of 
vblivion, are feat back to earth to animate new bodies. Thoſe 
who have been guilty of great crimes, as umpicty, want of 
atural affe8ion, adultery, inceſt, breach of traſt, ſubverting 
the liberties of their country, Kc. are dclivered by the judge 
Khadamanthus to Tilphone and the other furics, who hurt 
them up in an immenſe dungeon of darknef, and fire, called 
Tartarui, where their torments are unſpe.kable and eternal. 
The fouls of good men are re-united, either with the Deity 
Mandel, or with that univerſal fpirit which he created in the 
legiuning, and which auimates the world ; aud their 

glolts, or idola, enjoy for ever the rep and pleafures of Ely- 
wan Theſe ſhades might be ten, though not touched 

reloa bled the bodics with which they had formerly been inveſt- 
ol; and retained & contiouinch of their idevtity, aud & re- 
us luer ate of their pat lite, with almoſt the fund feftions 
ud chirater that had ditinguithed them on carth, 

Ou this tyRtem, Virol has Founded 2 terics of the ſublime 
doriprions tht are to be met with iy poetry, Milton alone 
las equalled them in the firit aud ſecond buoks if Paradifc Lott. 
lee Nec 0441414, in the eleventh of the Odyfley, bas 
tlic merit af bony Grit ; but Virgil s Unitation is counted 
ly tar eee, The eee ff eee, in the eech cants 
4 the Hennade, norwithitanding the advautages that the 
ww mgh have draws from the Chiiſtian theology, is but 


1 eee with the inaguth cu aud Mupcud us kecicy 
WW is the hath book of the sid. 
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of moral virtue None but a good 
% man,” ſays Ariſtotle, ** can be prudent ;” 
— and, a little after, It is not poſſible for 
a man to be properly good without pru- 
« dence, nor prudent without moral vir- 
* tuet.” Will it yet be ſaid, that the anci- 
ent moraliſts made no material diſtinction 
between moral and intellectual virtues ? I; 


it not evident, that, though they conſidered 
both as neceſſary to the formation of a per- 


ſect character, and ſometimes diſcourſed of 
both 


This theory of future rewards and puniſhments, however 
dmperfcR, is conſouant evough with the hopes and fears of mer, 
and their natural notions of virtue and vice, to render the 
pert's narrative alarming and intereſting in a very high degre: 
But were an author to adopt Mr, Hunt's theory of virtue and 
the foul, and endeavour to ſet it off in a poetical deſk ription, 
gil the powers of human genius could not fave it from being 
ridicul ous. A metaphylician may * blunder” for a long tims, 
4% round about a meaning,” without giving any violent fhod 
to an inattentive reader; but a port, who clothes his thought: 
with imagery, and illuſtrates them by cxamples, muſt come ts 
the point at once ; and, if be means to pleaſe and not dip 
his readers, to move their admiration and not their contemp. 
mult be cardtul not to contradit their natural notions, dre 
«ally in matters of luch deep aud uus rial congery l 
Ly and el 
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both in the ſame treatiſe or ſyſtem, yet they 
deemed the latter valuable only as means to 
qualify us for the former, and inſignificant, 
or even odious, when they failed to anſwer 
this end ? 

We may,” ſays Mr. Home, © by per- 
* uſing the titles of the chapters in Ariſto- 
* tle's Ethics, be convinced, that he ranks 
courage, temperance, magniſicence, mag- 
* nanimity, modeſtly, prudence, and a manly 
* freedom, among the virtues, as well as juſ- 
* tice and friendſhip +.” True; but if our 
learned metaphyſician had extended his re- 
ſearches a little beyond the fielen of thoſe 
chapters, he would have found, that, in Ari- 
ſtotle's judgment, Moral virtue is a volun- 
* tary diſpoſition or habit ; and that moral 
" approbation and diſapprobation are excit- 
* ed by thoſe actions and affections only 
# which are in our own power, that is, of 
* which the firit motion ariſes in ourſelves, 
and proceeds from no extrinſic cauſe *,” 
D 4 This 


| Hunc's Bffays, val, . p. 448 — The term wanl Heede 
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This is true philoſophy : it is accurate, per- 
ſpicuous, and juſt, and very properly deter. 
mines the degree of merit of our intelleQual 
and conſtitutional virtnes. A man makes 
proficiency in knowledge: —if in this he ha 
ated from a defire to improve his nature, and 
qualify himſelf for moral virtue, that defire, 
and the action conſequent upon it, are vir- 
tuous, laudable, and of good deſert, Ie 
man poſſeſſed of great genius ? —this inveſts 
him with dignity and diſtinction, and quali- 
fies him for noble undertakings : but this of 
itſelf is no moral virtue; becauſe it is not : 
diſpoſition reſulting from a ſpontaneous &- 
fort. 1s his conſtitution naturally diſpoſed 
to virtue? —he ſtill has it in his power to 
be vitious, and therefore his virtue is truly 
meritorious ; though not ſo highly as that cf 
another man who, in ſpite of outrageous ap- 
petites, and tempting circumſtances, hath 
attained an equal degree of moral improve 
ment, A man conſtitutionally brave, gene- 
rous, or grateful, commands our admiration 
more than another, who ſtruggles to over 
come the natural baſencls of his temper 
The lormer is a lublimer object, and may Wd 
of greater fervice to lociety ; and as hi wi 
is ſecured by conſtitution as well as by ind 
Nation, we repole in it without fear of bang 
diſappointed, Yo perhaps the latter, 1% 

weil 
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merit were equally conſpicuous, won'd be 
found equally worthy of our moral approba- 
tion. Indeed, if his virtue be ſo irreſolute, as 
to leave him wavering between good and 
evil, he is not intitled to praiſe : ſuch irreſo- 
lution is Criminal, becauſe he may and ought 
to correct it; we can not, and we ought 
not to truſt him, till we fee a ſtrong prepoſ- 
ſeſſion eſtabliſhed in favour of virtue. How- 
ever, let us love virtue where-ever we find it: 
whether the immediate gift of Heaven, or 
the effect of human induſtry co-operating 
with divine influence, it always deſerves our 
cteem and veneration, 

The reader may now form an eſtimate of 
that author's attention, who ſays, that * the 
ancient moraliſts made no material diſtinc- 
tion among the different ſpecies of men- 
tal endowments and defetts.,” If any one 
s diſpoſed to think, that I have made out 
wy point, rather by inference than by direct 
woof, I ſubmit to his conſideration the fol- 
owing paſſages, which are too plain to need 
SCONMENTAryY, 

Having propoſed a general diſtribution of 
ov! mental powers, (which ſccme to amount 
this, that ſome of them fit us for know- 
lage, and others for action), Arifictle pro» 
ds in this manner, © According to this 
' Gribution, virtue is allo divided in- 

46 Ls 
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to intellectual and moral. Of the former 
** kind are wiſdom, intelligence, and pru- 
* dence ; of the latter, temperance, and 
** frugal liberality. When we ſpeak of mo- 
** rals, we do not ſay, that a man is wiſe o. 
intelligent, but that he is gentle or tempe- 
rate. Yet we praiſe a wiſe man in m- 
ſpect of his diſpoſitions [or habits]; for 
© Jaudable diſpoſitions are what we call vir 
'* wy.” 

* The virtues of the ſoul,” ſays Cicero, 
and of its principal part the underſtand- 
ing, are various, but may be reduced to 
* two kinds, The firſt are thoſe which 
* nature hath implanted, and which ar 
** called not voluntary, The ſecond kind a 
more properly called wrives, becauſe they 
depend on the will ; and theſe, as objed; 
* of approbation, arc tranicendently ſupe- 
* rior, Of the former kind are docilin, 
* memory, and all the virtues diſtinguiſt 
” ed by the general name of genius, or © 
* pacity ; perſons poſleſied of them are cd 
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led ingenious. The latter claſs compre- 
* hends the great and genuine virtues, which 
* we denominate voluntary, as prudence, 
* temperance, fortitude, juſtice, and others 
of the ſame kind. 

The word virtue has indeed great latitude 
of ſignification. It denotes any quality of a 
thing tending to the happineſs of a percipient 
being; it denotes that quality, or perſection 
of qualities, by which a thing is fitted to 
anſwer its end ; ſometimes it denotes power 
or agency in general; and ſometimes any 
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land-W habit which improves the faculties of the 
ed 08 human mind. In the firſt three ſenſes we 
which aſcribe virtue to the ſoul, and to the body, 
h «I to brutes, and inanimate things; in the laſt, 
id e to our intellectual as well as moral nature, 
; I And no doubt inſtances may be found of 


* Anim auen, ot cus enim partie que princeps ft, que- 
que mens numinetur, plurce funt virtutes, led duo prime EL 
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ambiguity and want of preciſion, even in ir 
beſt moraliſts, from an improper uſe of this 
word. Yet 1 believe this attempt of Mr. 
Hume's is the firſt that has been made to 
prove, that among theſe very different ſort: 
of virtue there is little or no difference. 
Our author ſeems indeed to have a fingular 
averſion to that kind of curioſity, which, 
not ſatisfied with knowing the names, is 
induſtrious to diſcover the natures of things. 
When he finds two or three different things 
called by the ſame name, he will rather 
write fifty pages of metaphyſic to prove that 
they are the ſame, than give himſelf the 
trouble to examine them fo as to ſee what 
they really are. Is it not ſtrange, thats 
man of ſcience ſhould ever have taken it 
into his head, that the characteriſtic of 4 
genus is a ſufficient deſcription of a ſpecies! 
He might as well have ſuppoſed, that, be- 
cauſe perception and ſeli- motion belong to 
animal life in general, it is therefore a ſuſh- 
cient definition of man, to call him « ſeli- 
moving and percipient creature; from which 
proſound principle it clearly follows, that 
man is « beaſt, and that à beaſt is 4a man, 
by 
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By ſuch reaſoning as Mr. Hume has 
uſed on the preſent occaſion, it would be 
eaſy to prove any doctrine. The method is 
this :—and I hope thoſe who may hereafter 
chuſe to aſtoniſh the world with a ſyſtem of 
metaphyſical paradoxes, wili do me the ho- 
nour and the juſtice to acknowledge, that I 
was the firſt who unfolded the whole art and 
myſtery of that branch of manufacture with- 
in the compaſs of one ſhort KH ier: Take 
2 word (an abſtract term is the moſt conve- 
nient) which admits of more than one ſig- 
nication ; and, by the help of a predicate 
and copula, form a propoſition, ſuitable to 
your ſyſtem, or to your humour, or to any 
other thing you pleaſe, except truth, When 
laying down your premiſes, you are to uſc 
the name of the quality or ſubject, in one 
lenſe; and, when inferring your concluſion, 
n another, You are then to urge a tew equi- 
vocal facts, very lightly examined, (the more 
lizhtly the better), as further proof of the 
lad concluſion ; and to ſhut up all with 
ang ſome ancient authorities, either real 
* hs, a> WAY bell tut your purpuic, 
A few occalions Mrictures on relig. 4 an 
apa thing, and a fnecr at the 
Val, Duty of Man , or any other goud 
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book, will give your diſſertation what many 
are pleaſed to call a fiberal turn; and will 
go near to convince the world, that you are 
a candid philoſopher, a manly free-thinker, 
and a very fine writer, 

It is to no purpoſe that our author calls 
this a verbal diſpute, and ſometimes conde- 
ſcends to ſoften matters by an almoſt, or ſome 
ſuch evaſive word. His do&rine obviouſly 
tends to confound all our ideas of virtue and 
duty, and to make us conſider ourſelves as 
mere machines, ated upon by external and 
irreſiſtible impulſe, and not more account- 
able for moral blemiſhes, than for igno- 
rance, want of underſtanding, poverty, de- 
formity, and diſeaſe, If the reader think 3 
ſeriouſly of the controverſy as I do, he will 
pardon the length of this digreſſion. 

| hope it now appears, that there is a kind 
of metaphyſic, which, whatever reſpeRable 
names it may have aflumed, deſerves con 
tempt or cenſure from every lover of truth 
If it be detrimental to ſcience, it is equall) 
ſo to the affairs of life, Whenever ons en- 
ters on buſinels, the metaphyſical (pirit ul 
be laid afide, otherwiſe it will render hin 
ridicul aus, perhaps deteilable, Hure it wi 
wot be ſaid, that any portion of this (pi 
is neceflary 10 form a man for ſtations & 
Ig 1 poriance, Fer thele, & turn 40 wr” 
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taphyſic would be as effectual a diſqualifica- 
tion as want of underſtanding. The meta- 
phyſician is cold, wavering, diſtruſtful, and 
perpetually ruminates on words, diſtinctions, 
arguments, and ſyſtems. He attends to the 
events of life with a view chiefly to the ſy- 
ſtem that happens for the time to predomi- 
nate in his imagination, and to which he is 
anxious to reconcile every appearance, His 
obſervation is therefore partial and inaccu- 
rate, becauſe he contemplates nature through 
the medium of his favourite theory, which 
is always falſe; fo that experience, which 
enlarges, aſcertains, and methodiſes, the 
knowledge of other men, ſerves only to 
heighten the natural darkneſs and confu- 
fon of his, His literary ludies are con- 
ducted with the ſame fpirit, and produce 
the ſame effetts, —— Whereas, to the admini- 
ſiration of great affairs, truth and ſtcadineſs 
of principle, conſtancy of mind, intuitive 
lagacity, extreme quickneſs in apprehending 
the preſent and anucipating the future, are 
indiſpenſably neceflary, Whatever tends to 
weaken and unſettle the mind, to cramp the 
Wnaginaltion, 40 fix the attontion on minute 
and wiling objcdts, and withdraw it from 
thoſe enlarged profpritts of nature and man- 
kid, by which (1446 £6111 4b lovcs 10 pa- 
ae, Weder has this tendency, and 
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lurely metaphyſic has it, is the bane of ge- 
nius, and of every thing that is great in hu- 
man nature. 

In the lower walks of life, our theoriſt will 
be oftener the object of ridicule chan of de- 
teſtation. Yet even here, the man is to be 
pitied, who, in matters of moment, happens 
to be connected with a ſtanch metaphyſician. 
Doubts, diſputes, and conjectures, will be 
the plag c of his life. If his affociate form 
a ſyſtem of action or ination, of doubt or 
confidence, he will ſtick by it, however ab- 
ſurd, as long as he has one verbal argument 
unanſwered to urge in defence of it. In ac- 
counting for the conduct of others, he will 
reject obvious cauics, and ſct himſelf io ex- 
plore ſuch as are more remote and refined. 
Making ao proper allowance for the endlcis 
varieties of human character, he will ſuppoſe 
all men influenced, like himfelf, by ſyſtem 
and verbal argument: certain cauſes, in his 
judgment, muſt of neceſſity produce certain 
effects ; for he hat twenty reaſons ready to 
offer, by which it 1s demonſtrable, thet they 
cannot fail ; and it is well, if experience at 
laſt convince him, that there was u fanall ver- 
bal ambiguity in bis principles, and that his 
views of mankind were not quite fo extenbive 
as they ought to have buen, Io u word, un- 
leſs be be very goud-natured, and of # pY- 
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five diſpoſition, his refinements will do more 
harm than even the ſtiff ſtupidity of an idiot. 
If inclined to fraud, or any ſort of vice, he 
will never be at 2 loſs for an evaſion; which, 
if it ſhould not ſatisfy his afiociate, will per- 
plex and plague him moſt efteCtually, 1 
need not enlarge; the reader may conceive 
the reſt. To aid his fancy, he will find ſome 
traits of this character, in one of its moſt 
amuſing and leaſt difagreeable forms, deline- 
ated with a maſterly pencil in the perion of 
Walter Shandy, Eſquire. 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider, how little 
mankind value the good within their reach, 
and how ardently they purſue what nature 
has placed beyond it ; how blindly they 
over-rate what they have no experience of, 
ind how ſondly they admire what they do 
not underſtand. This verbal metaphyſic has 
been dignified with the name of ſcience, and 
erbhal metaphyſicians have been reputed phi- 
loſophers, and men of genius, Doubtleſs a 
man of genius may, by the faſhion of the 
tunes; be ſeduced ito theſe ſtudies; but 
that particular caſt of mind which fits a 
man for them, and recommends them to his 
hore, is not genius, but a minute and 
wile underſtanding capable indeed of be- 
i made, by long prottice, expert in the 
management of words; but which never 

did, 
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did, and never will, qualify any man for 
the diſcovery or illuſtration of ſentiment. 
For what is genius ? What, but ſound judg- 
ment, ſenſibility of heart, and a talent for 
accurate and extenſive obſervation ? And 
will found judgment prepare a man for be- 
ing impoſed on by words ? will ſenſibility 
of heart render him inſenſible to his own 
feelings, and inattentive to thoſe of other 
men ? will a talent for accurate and extenſive 
obſervation, make him ignorant of the real 
phenomena of nature, and, conſequently, in- 
capable of detecting what is falſe or equivo- 
cal in the repreſentation of facts? And yet, 
when facts are fairly and fully repreſented ; 
when human ſentiments are ſtrongly felt, and 
perſpicuouſly deſcribed ; and when the mean- 
ing of words is aſcertained, and the ſame word 
has always the ſame idea annexed to it,. 
there is an end of metaphyſic. 

A body is neither vigorous nor beautiful, 
in which the ſize of ſome members is above, 
and that of others below, their due propor- 
tion ; every part muſt have its proper ſize and 
firength, otherwiſe the reſult of the whole 
will be deformity and weakacks, Neither is 
real geniue confiſtent with a diſproportionate 
ſength of the ic, powers above uh 
of taſte ard imagination, Thoſe mind; in 

whom #ll tht fac ultics ac united in t),cir duc 
| | | pro” 
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porportion, are far ſuperior to the puerilities 
of metaphyſical ſcepticiſm. They truſt to 
their own feelings, which are ſtrong and de- 
ciſive, and leave no room for heſitation, or 
doubts about their authenticity. They ſee 
through moral ſubjects at one glance; aud 
what they ſay, carries both the hear he the 
underſtanding along with it. When one has 
long drudzed in the dull and unprofitable 
pages of metaphyſic, how pleaſing the tran- 
ſition to a moral writer of true genius Would 
you know what tht genius is, and where it 
may be found ? Go to Shakeſpeare, to Bacon, 
to Johnſon, to Monteſquicu, to Rouſſeau * ; 

and 


„ As ſeveral perſons, highly reſpectable both for their talents 
and principle, have delired to know my reaons for joining 
Rouſſcay's aan to tlg of Bacon Shakedpeare, Johnſon, aud 
Montelyuicy, 1 beg leave to Lake ws opportunity of explain. 
ing wy lentinacnts in ed Lo tht cdlebruted author. 

It is bucauſe ; conkder Roulkeay ut 4 moral writer of tus 
$0444, that | d ten bis name is this place, Seuftbility of 
heart ; a talent far catoiibiic and accarate Hlilorvation ; Liver 
lids aud ardur ff Fancy ; aud & fie, copious, nervous, and 
Acgaut, beyond that © any other French wither, —aic bis dh 
tugullbing Agr atientiichs, bs argument be is not always 
tquelly eee, t Is OILEH 1d) 14-44 Ended ation tour pee, 
and byputkelis tor foatt ; but bis dloguotinc, when addrcdffed ts 
the heart, oe puws+ with free irichitable, A greatcs um 
Ws of Mlbpulbatt Fatkt inlatiing Lu tht Lininan wilnd ate 1reward- 
6d d bb Warts than i all this books of oil tic honpticsl gb» 
lolojpthors antiont 8nd waders. And be appears ts gonnrs) ts 


be 4 bee bo eee, bu warlind, tw watwe! ee, wad 
elbe bu Clu When) 
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and when you have ſtudied them, return, if 
you can, to HUME, and HosBxs, and Marr 
| BRANCHE, 


Yet none even of his beſt works are free from abſurdity, 
His reaſonings, on the effetts of the ſciences, and on the origin 
and progreſs of human fociety, are diffuſe, inaccurate, and 
often weak ; much perverted by theories of his own, as well 
as by too implicit an admittance of the vague aſſertions of tra- 
vellers, and of the ſyſtems and doctrines of ſome favourite 
French philoſophers : and he ſeems, in theſe, and frequently 
too in his other writings, to couſider anima] pleaſure and bo- 
dily accompliſhments as the happincls and perſection of man. 
His plan of education, though admirable in many parts, is in 
fome injudicious and dangerons, and impractic able as a whole. 
The charaRer of Julia's Lover is drawn with a maſterly hand 
indeed, and well conducted throughout ; but the lady has u 
characters, and thoſe incompatible ; —r the wife of Wolms 
is quite « difſerent perſon from the miſtreſs of $t, Preux, 
Wolmar bimfſelf is an impoſſible character; deſtitute of priy- 
ciple, yet of rigid virtue deſtitute of feeling, yet capable of 
ecendernels and attachment; delicate in his notions of hlt, 
yet not aſhamed to marry a woman whom he knew 40 be 10 
all intents and purpoales devoted to another. 

Some of this author's remarks on the fpirit of Chrittianiy, 
and on the character of its Divine Founder, are not only cx» 
cellent, but tranſcendently ſo and | believe no Chriſtian cv 
read them without feeling his heart warmed, and his faith 
conkrmed. But what he ſays, —of the ablurdities which be tou 
cies» te be contained is the ſacred hiſtory, —of the 1mpropric'y 
of the evidence of miracles, —of the analogy between thok ef 
js Chrift and the wicks of juggiers,,—of the inlagnaacancy 
and impertincuc f proyer ,—of e dulden of bumay 16s 
fon for dhwrering s complete and comfurtable fchrine of . 
ture) relgporn, , the dH aging nature of the terms of Wo 
vation eflered is the Golpe!, —of the meaſure of evidens: 0's! 
waght 14 acampeny divine revelation ( which, #4 be Rake #, 
would be Wo ampetible with man's free agency and as! pro 
4110. „ whist tit „ tele, 4 * 1 wilas ta wy! 
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BRANCHE, and LEI INIT, and SrixosA. 
If, while you learned wiſdom from the for- 
mer, 


<a points of great importance, betrays a degree of ignorance 


and prejudice, of which, as a philoſopher, as a ſcholar, and as 
z man, he Gould have been utterly aſhamed. He appears to 
be diſtreſſed with his doubts; and yet, without having ever 
examined whether they be well or ill-founded, ſcruples not to 
exert all his eloquence on purpoſe to infuſe them into others : 
conduct, which I muſt ever condemn as illiberal, unjuſt, and 
cruel. Had Rouſſeau ſtudied the ſcripture, and the writings of 
rational divines, with as much care, as he ſeem to have em- 
ployed in reading the books, and liſtening to the converſation 
of French infidels, and in attending to the unchriſtian practices 
aud doctriues warranted by ſome ccc leſiaſtic al eſtabliſhments ; 

I may venture to affure him, that his mind would have been 
much more at caſe, his works much more valuable, and his 
memory much dearer to all good men. 

Rouſſerw bs, in my opinion, a great philoſophical genius, but 
wild, irregular, and often felf-contradiftory ; diſpoſed, from 
the faſhion of the times, and from his defire of being reputed 
i bold fpeaker and freethinker, to adopt the doftrines of in- 
idelity ; but of a heart too tender, and an imagination too 
lwely, to permit him to become 4 thorough-paced infidel, 
Had be lived in an age leſs addicted to bypothelis, be might 
have diſtinguiſhed hindclf 3s « moral philulopher of the brit 
rank, What pity, thet « proper fenls of his ſuperiority ts 
b colemporaries upon the cuntinent could pot prever ve him 
Iam the contagion of their examplc ! For, though now it is 
ts Hallen for every French declaimer to talk of Bacon and 
Newtew, I queſtion, whether bs any age fGince the days of $-- 
Vols: ths building of Fonitul theerics was fo cpideniical as in 
we predent, If the men of learning formerly employed thei, 
jeuuty 1 detending the dee of het philulupher by A be 
Wine they ware eee tw be ditiaguiſhed ; they 3:5 now 
„ lol indultriow is deviking 6nd vindicating, tb 14 & 
bury of bis o 
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mer, your heart exulted within you, and re- 
joiced to contemplate the ſublime and ſuc- 
ceſsful efforts of human intelle& ; perhaps 
it may now be of uſe, as a leflon of humili- 
ty, to have recourſe to the latter, and, for 
a while, to behold the picture of a ſoul wan- 
dering from thought to thought, without 
knowing where to fix ; and from a total want 
of feeling, or a total ignorance of what it 
feels, miſtaking names for things, verbal di- 
ſtinctions and analogies for real difference 
and ſimilitude, and the obſcure inſinuations 
of a bewildered underſtanding, puzzled with 
words, and perverted with theory, for the 
ſentiments of nature, and the dictates of rea- 
fon, A metaphyſician, exploring the re- 
ceſſes of the human heart, has juſt ſuch a 
chance for finding the truth, as a man with 

— 


To conclude : the wiikings of this author, with all their 
„ert, may be read by the pliiokg hs with adv antage, 
as thicy alicy dreft tw tl right e allup ad WET CLGhM:) 
of ugture ; and by the Chiiltias without detiiingnt, «as the © 
vile they canteln agatatt retigiun are Lov flight aid Luo para» 
doxical 16 weaker the Fath of any ane whic i tolerably in 
flrufied iu the priniplcs and evidence if Chriltiantty, To 
thc wen of taftc %% £44 moves fall tw rocummend b ee ee, 
by ts cee 04414 of tht cumpiditiun, 

The inpropridtics i Roullcay's lots cnndut apperr ts ws 
44 liave anth ii rathigr on u 0 ai 0014444 a4 
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microſcopic eyes would have for finding the 
road. The latter might amuſe himſelf with 
contemplating the various mineral ſtrata that 
are diffuſed along the expanſion of a ncedle's 
point, but of the face of nature he could 
make nothing: he would ſtart back with 
horror from the caverns yawning between the 
mountainous grains of ſand that he before 
him ; but the real gulf or mountain he could 
not ſee at all. 

Is the futility of metaphyſical ſyſtems ex- 
aggerated beyond the truth by this alluſion ? 
Tell me, then, in which of thoſe ſyſtems I 
ſhall find ſuch a deſcription of the ſoul of 
man as would enable me to know what it is, 
A great and excellent author obſerves, that 
if all human things were to periſh except the 
works of Shakeſpeare, it might {till be known 
from them what ſort of creature man was 
—A ſentiment nobly imagined, and as juſt 
as it is ſublime | Can the ſame thing be ſaid 
with truth of any one, or of all the meta- 
phyſical treatiſes that have been written on 
the nature of man If an inhabitant of an- 
other planet were to read The Treatiſe of Hu- 
man Nature, what notions of human nature 
could be gather from it ?-— That man muſt 

E ec bLeligve 
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believe one thing by inſtinct, and muſt alſo 


believe the contrary by reaſon : — That the | 


univerſe is nothing but a heap of perceptions 


unperceived by any ſubſtance : That this 
univerſe, for any thing man knows to the | 
contrary, might have made itſelf, that is, | 
exiſted before it exiſted ; as we have no rea- 
ſon to believe that it proceeded from any | 
cauſe, notwithſtanding it may have had a 
beginning : — That though a man could 


bring himſelf to believe, yea, and have rea- 


ſon to believe, that every thing in the uni- 


verle proceeds from ſome caule, yet it would 


be unreaſonable for him to believe, that the 


univerſe iticlf proceeds from a cauſe ;—— That 
the ſoul of man is not the ſame this moment 
it was the lait ; that we know not what it is; 
that it is not one but many things; and that 
it is acthung at all; — and yet, that in this 
foul is the agency of all the cauſes that ope- 
rate throughout the ſenſible creation; — and 
yet, that in this foul there is neither power 
nor agency, nor any idca of either ; That 
if Chieva, cheats, and cut-throats, deſerve 10 
be hanged, crpples, 1410ts, and diſcaſed per- 
en, (1444419 01 be permiticd tg live ; be- 
Cane tht np of the latter, and the 
faults of the arms, are on the very fac 
ting, both bung 4/ufpproved by thule who 
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contemplate them: —That the perfection of 
human knowledge is to doubt: — That man 
ought to believe nothing, and yet that man's 
belief ought to be influenced and determined 
by certain principles: — That we ought to 
doubt of every thing, yca of our doubts them- 
ſelves ; and therefore the utmoſt that philo- 
ſophy can do, is to give a doubt:ul ſolution 
of doubtful doubts *: —That nature conti- 
nually impoſes on us, and continually coun- 
teracts herſelf, by giving us ſagacity to detect 
the impoſture :—That we are neceſſarily and 
unavoidably determined to act and think in 
certain caſes after a certain manner, but that 
we ought not to ſubmit to this unavoidable 
neceſſity ; and that they are fools who do fo : 
— That man, in all his perceptions, actions, 
and volitiogs, is a mere paſſive machine, and 
has no ſeparate exiſtence of his own, being 
entirely made up of other things, of the exi- 
tence of which, however, he is by no means 
certain ; and yet, that the nature of all things 
depends fo much upon man, that two and 
wo could not be equal to four, nor fire pro- 


duce 


„ Mrapye 4s this exprotiiag may lem, ut bh not without & 
groceders, Phe twurth Gillan if Mir, HuUng's ee 44 ths 
Human UaderHarding bs called, $i eee voto iriing 
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duce heat, nor the ſun light, without an ex- 
preſs act of the human underſtanding:—That 
none of our actions are in our power; that 
we ought to exerciſe power over our actions; 
and that there is no ſuch thing as power: — 
That body and motion may be regarded as 
the cauſe of thought ; and that body does 
not exiſt ;—That the univerſe exiſts in the 
mind ; and that the mind does not exiſt ; — 
That the human underitanding, acting alone, 
does entirely ſubvert itſelf, and prove by ar- 
gument, that by argument nothing can be 
proved,—Thelſc are a few of the many ſub- 
lime myſterics brought to light by this great 
philoſopher. But theſe, however they may 
illuminate our terreſtrial /terati, would con- 
vey no information to the planetary ſtranger, 
except perhaps, that the ſage metaphyſician 
knew nothing of his ſubjea, 

What a range detail! docs not the read 
er exclaim ? Can it be, that any man ſhould 
ever lying Mimi to think, or imagine that 
le could LIRA, there to think, {0 ablurdly ' 
What a taſte, what » heart mult he poſſeſs, 
vg! 41 am Fi bs, 10 3'f pico Haine #+: 4 
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of human life, namely, thoſe we employ in 
contemplating the works of creation, and 
adoring their Author, by this ſuggeſtion, 
equally falſe and malevolent, that the moral 
as well as materia! world, is nothing but 
darkneſs, diſſonance, and perplexity 


Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 
* Perverſe, all monftrom, all prodigious things, 

33 # Abominable, unnutterable, and work 

# Than fables yet have feipn'd, or feir conceiy'd '" 


Were this ſyſtem a true one, we ſhould be 
little obliged ro him who gives it te the pub- 
lic ; for we could hardly imagine a greater 
misfortunc than ſuch a caft of underſtanding 
as would make us believe it. But founded, :s 
it is, in words miſunderſtood, and facts mit- 
repreſented ; -- ſupported, 1% ut Id, hy ſophil- 
wy ſo egregious, and often fo pucrile, that 
we can hardly corn c how even the author 
himſelf ſhould be imvoſed upon by ut ; —- 
-ſurcly he who attcnipts to obtrude it 07 the 
weak and unwary, mull have jomething in 
his diſpoſition, which, to a man of 4 yl 


» + HY heart, or good taſte, can never be the bie, 
Iu df envy, 
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ance, I know not whether this be the end 
our modern ſceptics have in view; if it is, 
the means they employ for attaining it are 
ſtrangely prepoſterous. If the 
nature exhibited in their ſyſtems produce 
tranquillity or indiſturbance, how dreadfu] 
muſt that tranquillity be! 
man, turned adrift amidſt a dark and tem- 
peſtuous ocean, in a crazy {kiff, with neither 
rudder nor compaſs, who, exhauſted by the 


agitations of deſpair and diſtraction, loſes at | 
laſt all ſenſe of his miſery, and becomes to- 


tally ſtupid, In fact, the only thing that 


can enable ſceptics to endure exiſtence is in- 


ſenſibility. And how far that is conſiſtent 


with delicacy of mind, let thoſe among them 


explain who a: ambitious of paſung for men 
ut taflc, 
It is remarked by a very ingenious and 


aniable writer, that many philoſophers 


” hag been inftidels, few men of taſte and 
„% ſenti ment 
old. cue, ie of Cu, ſccpties in phiilo- 
hy, and wnhdels in religion: and it holds 
tac of bath for the lame reaton, The views 
aud crpeaations of the infidel and feet ar 
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ſo full of horror, that to a man of taſte, that 
is, of ſenſibility and imagination, they are 
inſupportable. On the other hand, what 
true religion and true philoſophy diftate of 
God, and providence, and man, is ſo charm- 
ing, ſo conſonant with all the finer and 
nobler feelings in human nature, that every 


man of taſte who hears of it muſt wiſh it to 
be true: and I never yet heard of one perſon 


of candour, who wiſhed to find the evidence 
of the goſpel ſatisfactory, and did not find it 
ſo. Dull imaginations and hard hearts can 
bear the thought of endleſs confuſion, of vir- 
tuc depreſſed and vice triumphant, of an uni- 
verſe peopled with fiends and furies, of crea- 
tion annihilated, and chaos reſt red to re- 
main a ſcene of darkneſs and ſolitude for ever 
and for ever: but it is not fo with the bene- 
volent and tender-hearted, Their notions 
are regulated by another ſtandard ; their 
hopes and fears, their joys and forrows, are 
quite of a different kind. | 

The moral powers and the powers of taſte 
are more congenial than is commonly ima» 
gined ; and he who is deſtitute of the latter 
will ever be found as incapable ty deſcribe or 
judge of the former, as 4 man Wanting thc 
lenie of nmel is to decide concerning rebidhics. 
Nothing is more true, than that *'* little 
' learning ie a dangerous thing,” If we arc 


by! 
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but a little acquainted with one part of a com- 
plicated ſyſtem, how is it poſſible for us to 
judge aright, either of the nature of the 
whole, or the fitneſs of that part! Anda 
little knowledge of one (mall part of the 
mental ſyſtem, is all that any man can be al- 
lowed to have, who is defeclive in imagina.. | 
tion, ſenſibility, and the other powers of taſte, | 
Yet, as ignorance is apt to produce temerity, | 
I ſhould not be ſurpriſed to find ſuch men 
moſt forward to attempt reducing the philo- 
ſophy of human nature to ſyſtem, and if they 
made the attempt, I ſhould wot wonder that 
they tell into the moſt important miſtakes. 
Like a ſhort-fighted landſcape- painter, they 
might poitibol / delineate ſome of the largeſt |} 
and rougheſt figures with tolerable cxactneis 
but of the minuter objects, ſome would 
wholly eſc ape their notice, and others appcu, 
loste and diftorted, on which aaturc had 
beſtow<d the utmort delicacy of colour, and 
Irm ny 01 propurtuen, 

Thc modem ſceptical philulophy is as co 
et 4 budy of LAcnce 8 ever appeared in the | 
world, Aud it delerves our notice, that the 
mult contiderablle of 1s adherents and pro 
er WAY more eminent for ſubtlety 0 
ene, than tor enn, of calle, W. 
Langw that this was the calc with Mair 
bKAKLiUL, of whom Mr, D Alunben lays, 
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I 

1- that he could not read the moſt ſublime ver- 
to ſes without wearineſs and diſguſt ® This 
he was alſo the caſe with another author, to 
| a whom our later ſceptics are more obliged 
he than they ſeem willing to acknowledge, I 
l- mean Mr. Hosts; whoſe tranſlation of 
a. Homer bears juſt ſuch a reſemblance to the 
ic.  lliad and Odyſley, as a putrefying carcaſe 
ty, bears to a beautiful and vigorous human bo- 
cn dy. Of the taſte of our later ſceptics, I leave 


10 che reader to judge from his own obſervation. 
icy The philoſophy of the mind, if ſuch as 
hat JF it ought to be, would certainly intereſt us 
es, more than any other ſcience, Are the ſcepti- 


cal treatiſes on this ſubject intereſting? Do 
fi Y they bring conviction to the judgment, or de- 
„light to the fancy ? Do they either reach the 
uld heart, or ſeem to proceed from it? Do they 
make us better acquaintod with ourſelves, or 
better prepared for the buſineſs of life? Do 
they not rather infechle and haraſs the foul, 
divert ite aticntion from cycry thing that can 
enlarge and improve it, give it a difreliſh for 
lell, and for every thing cle, and diſqua- 
lify it alike for action, and for uſeful know- 
ledyc / 

Other caults might be aflizied for the pre- 
(£44 dc e 1 ths ral Kine | 
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ſhall mention one, which I the rather chuſe 
to take notice of, and inſiſt upon, becauſe it 
has been generally overlooked, Drs Car- 
TEs and MALEBRANCHE introduced the fa- 
ſhion, which continues to this day, of ne- 
glecting the ancients in all their philoſophi- 
cal inquiries, We ſeem to think, becauſe 
we are conſeſſedly ſuperior in ſome ſciences, 
that we muſt be ſo in all. But that this is 
a raſh judgment, may caſily be made appear, 
even on the ſuppoſition, that human genius 
is nearly the ſame in all ages, 

When accidental diſcovery, long expe- 
rience, or profound inveitipation, are the 
means of advancing a ſcience, it is reaſon» 
able to expect, that the improvements of 
that ſcicace will increaſe with length of 
time. Accordingly we find, that in natural 
philoſophy, natural hiſtory, and ſome parts 
of mathematical learning, the moderne arc 
far ſuperior 19 the ancients, But the ſcience 
of human nativic, being attainable rather by 
intuition than by deep reaſoning or nice en 
peruncnt, 1610 gehe 197 Te cult vation 
upon other cauics, Different ages and nu» 
tion! havc ditlercnt Cullome,. BONNET M144 b j1 
is the laſhign to be rclerved and affificd, wi 
other Une ty bs woe fs 444d Lh4b4 £16 ; 1e 
Lincs, tlacs 1 Ae, #40} bs ,, And at ne 
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ledge of human nature by obſervation. In 
the old romances, we ſeck for human nature 
in vain; the manners are all affected; prude- 
ry is the higheſt, and almoſt the only, orna- 
ment of the women ; and a fantaſtical ho- 
nour, of the men: but the writers adapted 
themſelves to the prevailing taſte, and paint- 
ed the manners as they ſaw them. In our 
own country, we have ſeen various modes of 
aſſectation ſucceſſively prevail within a few 
years. To fay nothing of preſent times, 
every body knows how much pedantry, li- 
bertiniſm, and falſe wit, contributed to diſ- 
guiſe human nature in the laſt century. 
And 1 apprehend, that in all monarchies (ex- 
cept where ſociety is rude and uncultivated) 
one mode or other of artiicial manners muſt 
always prevail ; to the formation of which 
the character of the prince, the taſle of the 
times, and a variety of other cauſes, will co- 
operate, In courts, it 4s thought neceſſary, 
at lat it ſcems to be conſidered as a matter 
of high unportance, to citablich certain punc- 
tilios in regard to drels, geſticulation, and 
phraſeology in the knowledge and obſer- 
vance of which conſiſts the merit of a man 
of faſhion, There allo lecrecy is expedient, 
and hath joamenmes been Knows to degence- 
rate into hypecrily, 13 know nat whathes 
howity, plain dealing, and hunplc manners, 

Were 
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were ever made the pattern of courtly beha- 
viour ; but I have been told, that there is 
not'a court on earth, in which a man of the 
ſtricteſt virtue and beſt underſtanding would 
not appear ridiculous, if he were unacquaint- 
ed with the eſtabliſhed forms. The cuſtoms 
of the court are imitated by the higher ranks; 
the middlc ranks follow the higher ; and the 
people come after as faſt as they can. It is, 
however, in the laſt-mentioned claſs where 
nature appears with the leaſt diſguiſe : but, 
unhappily, the vulgar are teldom objects of 
curiotity, either to our philoſophers or hiſto- 
rians. The influence of theſe cauſes in diſ- 
guiſing human ſentiments will, I preſume, 
be greater or leſs, according as the monarchy 
partakes more or leſs of the nature of a free 
government,— There is indeed one ſet of fen- 
timents which monarchy and modern man- 
ners are peculiarly fitted for diſcloſing, 1 
mean, thoſe that relate 46 gallantry ; but 
whether their tend to make human nature 
more or leſs bon, might perhaps bear # 
quettion. 

Moden Fr * wht, ON many (Gum 
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and perſons in which experience or tradition 
6-3 hath already given us a concern. And yet 
Il believe it will be generally acknowledged, 
chat the ancient hiſtories, particularly of 
| I Greece and Rome, are more intereſting than 
, thoſe of later tunes. In fact, the moſt affect 
- 


ing part, both of hiſtory and of poetry, is that 
which beſt diſplays the characters, manners, 
J and ſentiments of men. Hiſtories that are 
„ AY deficient in this reſpect, may communicate 
inſtruction to the geographer, the warrior, the 
J zcncalogiſt, and the politician ; but will 
never pleaſe the general taſte, becauſe they 
C excite no paſſion, and awaken no ſympathy. 
„ IJ Now, I cannot help thinking, that the per- 
y lonages deſcribed in modern hiſtory have, 
_ with a very few exceptions, a ſtiffneſs and re- 
A ſerve about them, which doth not ſeem to 


1 adhere to the great men of antiquity, parti» 
|; HY cularly of Greece, I will not fay, that our 
10 wiſtorians have leſs ability or leſs induſtry , 
_ but 1 would ſay, that democratical govern” 


ments, like thote of ancient Greece, arc more 
{vourable to fumplicity of manners, and con- 


bs, wgucntly to the kuowiedge of the human 
8 mnd, than our een manarchics, At 
* Athens 41d Sparta, the public eee, the 
* public exccilcs, the regular Atte dance given 
4 all dic bh Lee, eth 7 
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be mentioned, gave the citizens many op- | 
portunities of being well acquainted with one 
another. There the great men were not 
cooped up in palaces and coaches; they | 
were almoſt conſtantly in the open air, and 
on foot. The people ſaw them every day, 
converſed with them, and obſerved their be- 
haviour in the hours of relaxation, as well as 
of buſineſs. Themiſtocles could call every | 
citizen of Athens by his name; a proof that 
the great men courted an univerſal acquaint- * 
ance. 
No degree of genius will ever make one a | 
ent in the ſcience of man, without ac- | 
curate obſervation of human nature in all its 
varieties, Homer, the greateſt maſter in this 
ſcience ever known, paſled the moſt of his life 
in travelling: his poverty, and other misfor- 
tunes, made him often dependent on the | 
meaneſt, as his talents recommended him to 
the friendſhip of the greateſt ; ſo that what 
he ſays of Ulyſſes may juſtly be applicd 10 
himſelf, that © he viteed many Rater and na 
„ tions, and knew the characters of man, 
* men,” Virgil had not the fame apports- 
nities : he lived in an age of more xefine 
ment, and was perhaps too much cunveriant | 
in courtly life, as Well as 4% baſliful in b 
deportinent, and ddicatc in bio conttitulo! 
4% Kad the varictics of human nature, wc 
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in a monarchy they are moſt conſpicuous, 
namely in the middle and lower ranks of 
mankind. Need we wonder, then, that in 
the diſplay of character he falls fo far ſhort 


of his great original ? Shakeſpeare was fami- 


liarly acquainted with all ranks and conditi- 


ons of men ; without which, notwithſtand- 
ing his unbounded imagination, it is not to 
be ſuppoſed, that he could have ſucceeded fo 
well in delineating every ſpecies of human 
character, from the conſtable to the mo- 
narch, from the hero to the clown. And it 
deſerves our notice, that, however ignorant 
he might be of Latin and Greek, he was well 
acquainted, by tranſlation, with ſome of the 
ancients, particularly Plutarch, whom he 
ſeems to have ſtudied with much attention, 
and who indeed excels all hiſtorians in ex- 
hibiting lively and intereſting veiws of hu- 
man nature, Great viciditudes of fortune 
gave Fielding an opportunity of aſſociating 
with all claſſes of men, except perhaps the 
higheſt, whom he rarcly attempts to deſcribe; 
Swift's way of life is well known: and 1 
have been told, thu Congreve ulcd to mingle 
in diſguiſe with the common people, and pals 
whole days and weeks among them, 

Thu the ancient painters and ſiatuaries 
were ſuperior 40 the modern, is univerially 
lowed, The monuments e thei Keine 

(hat 
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that ſtill remain, would convince us of it, 

even though we were to ſuppoſe the accounts 

given by Pliny, Lucian, and ether cotem- 

porary authors, to be a little 
The uncommon ſpirit and elegance of their 
attitudes and proportions are obvious to eve- | 
ry eye: and a great maſter ſeems to think, 
that modern artiſts, though they ought to | 
imitate, can never hope to equal the magni- 
ficence of their ideas, or the beauty of their 
figures*. To account for this, we need not | 
ſuppoſe, that human genius decays as the | 
world grows older, It may be aſcribed, | 
partly to the ſuperior elegance of the human | 
form in thoſe days, and partly to the artiſts | 
having then better opportunities of obſery- | 
ing the human body, free from the incum- | 
brances of dreſs, in all the varietics of action 
and motion, The ancient diſcipline of the 
Greeks and Romans, particularly the for- 
mer, was admirably calculatcd for i 


improving 
the human body in health, firength, wilt 
neſs, flexibility, and grace, In tele reipects, 
therefore they could hardly fail to excel the 
moderne, whole gdugaton A nianncry nc 
rather t enervate the body, aud cramp 
its ſacultier, Aud as the AC itte periormes 
their excrciles iu public, and performed 


many of them naked, and though it hy wy 
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able to excel in them ; as their cloathing was 
much leſs cumberſome than our Gothic 
apparel; and ſhewed the body to more ad- 
vantage; it muſt be allowed, that their pain 
ters and ſtatuaties had far better opportuni- 
ties of obſervation than ours enjoy, who ſee 
nothing but aukward and languid figures, 
diſguiſed by an unweildy and moſt ungrace- 
ful attire. 

Will it not, then, be acknowledged, that 
the ancients may have excelled the moderns 
in the ſcience of human nature, provided it 
can be ſhown, that they had better oppor- 
tunities of obſerving it? That this was the 
caſe, appears from what has been already 
ſaid, And that they really excelled us in 
this ſcience, will not be doubted by thoſe 
who acknowledge their ſuperiority in rheto- 
ric and criticiſm ; two arts which are found. 
ed in the y of the human mind. 
But a more direct proof of the point in que- 
Mon may be had in the writings of Homer, 
Plutarch, and the Socratic philoſophers ; 
which, for their admirable pictures of hu- 
man nature in its genuine ſimplicity, are not 
equalled by any compoſitions of # later date. 
Of Ariſtotle I ſoy nothing, We are afſured 
by thoſe who have read his works, that no 
author ever underituod human nature better 
than he, Fielding himſelf “ pays him this 
Fi com- 
* Fiddding's works, 19, 4. $484 744, Londen 1766, 1494 
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compliment ; and his teſtimony will be al. 


lowed to have conſiderable weight. 
Let me therefore recommend it to thoſe 


philoſophers who may hereafter make human 
nature the ſubject of their ſpeculation, to 
ſtudy the ancients more than our modern 
ſceptics ſeem to have done. If we ſet out, 
like the author of The Treatiſe of Human | 
Nature, with a fixed purpoſe to advance as | 
many paradoxes as poſſible; or with this | 
fooliſh conceit, that men in all former ages 
were utter ſtrangers to themſelves, and to | 
one another; and that we are the firſt of 
our ſpecies on whom Nature hath beſtowed | 
any glimmerings of diſcerament ; we may 
ion as our Vanity | 
our ſucceſs will be 


depend on it, that in 
and arrogance are 
ſmall, It will be, like that of a muſician, 
who ſhould take it into his head, that Co- 
relli had no taſte in counterpoint, nor Han- 
del or Jackſon any genius for melody ; of an 
epic * who ſhould fancy that Homer, 
Virgil, aud Milton, were very bad Writers; 
or of a painter, who ſhould ſuppoſe all bis 
brethren of former times to have been unac- 
quainted with the culours, lincaments, aud 
proportion uf viſible ubyetts, 

If Columbus, bdforc he ſet out on his fa- 
mous expedition to the weſtern world, had 
auled hiandfel with wiking # hullory £ 
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the countries he was going to viſit; would 
the lovers of truth, and interpreters of na- 
ture, have received any improvement or ſa- 
tisfaction from ſuch a ſpecimen of his inge- 
nuity? And is not the ſyſtem which, with- 
out regard to experience, a philoſopher frames 
in his cloſet, concerning the nature of man, 
equally frivolous? If Columbus, in ſuch a 
hiſtory, had deſcribed the Americans with 
two heads, cloven feet, wings, and a ſcarlet 
complexion ; and, after viſiting them, and 
finding his deſcription falſe in every particu- 
lar, had yet publiſhed that deſcription to the 
world, affirming it to be true, and at the 
ſame time acknowledging, that it did not 
correſpond with his experience; I know not 
whether mankind would have been moſt diſ- 
poſed to blame his diſingenuity, to laugh at 
his abſurdity, or to pity his want of under- 
tanding. And yet we have known a meta- 
phyſician to contrive a ſyſtem of human na- 
ture, and though ſenſible that it did not 
correſpond with the real appearances of hu- 
man nature, deliver it to the world as in- 
controvertible truth ; we have heard this 
Heim applauded as a maſter-piece of ge» 
mus, and admitted as incontrovertible truth, 
ind we have feen the experience of indivi- 
duals, the univerſal conſent of nations, the 
a cumulatcd widdom of age>, and every prin- 
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ciple in philoſophy, every truth in religion, 
and every dictate of common ſenſe, ſacrificed 
to this contemptible and ſelf-contradictory 
chimera. 


I would further recommend it to our mo- 
ral philoſophers, to ſtudy themſelves with | 
candour and attention, and cultivate an ac- © 
quaintance with mankind, eſpecially with | 


thoſe whoſe manners retain moſt of the truth 


and ſimplicity of nature, Acquaintance wick 
the great makes a man cf faſhion, but will 
not make a philoſopher. They who are am- 
bitious to merit this appellation, think no- 
below them which the author of na- 
ture hath been pleaſcd to create, to preſerve, ! 


thing 


and to adorn.— Away with this paſſion ſor 
fyſtem-building ! it is pedantry : away with 
this luſt of paradox ! it is preſumption, Be 
equally aſhamed of dogmatical prejudice, 
and ſceptical incredulity ; for both are as 
remote from the ſpirit of true philoſophy, 
as bullying and cowardice from true va- 
lour, 

It will be faid, perhaps, that @ genera) 
knowiedge of man is ſufficient for the phi- 
laopher ; and that this particular knowledge 
which we recommend, is neceſſary only for 
the novealilt and port, But let it be remem- 
bred, that many unporiant errors in moral 
| lulophy have rien from the want of this 
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particular knowledge ; and that it is by too 
little, not by too much experience, by ſcan- 
ty, not by copious, induction, that philoſo- 
phy is corrupted, Men have rarely framed 
a ſyſtem, without firſt conſulting experience 
in regard to ſome ſew obvious facts. We are 
apt to be prejudiced in favour of the notions 
that prevail within our own narrow circle ; 
but we muſt quit that circle if we would di- 
veſt ovrſelves of prejudice, as we muſt go 
from home if we would get rid of our pro- 
vincial accent. Horace afſerts wiſdom 
and good ſenſe to be the ſource and prin» 
* ciple of good writing; for the attain- 
© ment of which he preſcribes a careful 
4 ſtudy of the Socratic, that is, moral wiſ- 
% dom, and a thorough acquaintance with 
human nature that great exemplar of 
% manners, as he fincly calls it; or, in other 
% words, a wide extenſive view of real prac- 
* tical life, The joint direction of theſe 
„two, I quote the words of an — 
eritic and moſt i Mgenious philoſopher, © 

4 means of acquiring moral — ir bs 
44 perfectly necellary. For the former, whe: 
64 alone, 16 apl 10 grow ablltraflicd and 1 - 
„ effecting; the latter, wninſtructing and 
64 ſyperſi ial, The philuluphe talks with» 
en experience, 41d the mat; of the world 
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* without principles. United they ſupply 
„ each other's defects; while the man of the 
** world borrows ſo much of the philoſopher, 
as to be able to adjuſt the ſeveral ſenti- 
ments with preciſion and exaQneſs ; and 
the philoſopher ſo much of the man of 
„the world, as to copy the manners of 
** life (which we can only do by experience) 
* with truth and ſpirit. Both together fur- 
** niſh a thorough and complete comprehen- 

© fion of human life 
That I may not be thought a blind ad- 
mirer of antiquity, I would here crave the 
reader's indulgence for one ſhort digreſſion 
more, in order to put him in mind of an 
important error in morals, inferred from par- 
tial and inaccurate experience, by no leſs 3 
perſon than Ariſtotle himſelf, He argues, 
* That men of little genius, and great bo” 
** dily ſtrength, are by nature deſtined to 
** ſerve, and thoſe of better capacity, to com- 
mand; that the natives of Greece, and of 
** ſome other countries, being naturally ſu- 
+ perior in genius, have # natural right to 
* empire ; and that the reſt of mankind, 
„ being naturally ſtupid, arc deſtined 10 la- 
| $4 bour 
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„ bour and ſlavery ®,” This reaſoning is 
now, alas! of little advantage to Ariſtotle's 
countrymen, who have for many ages been 
doomed to that flavery, which, in his judg- 
ment, nature had deſtined them to impoſe on 
others ; and many nations whom he would 
have conſigned to everlaſting ſtupidity, have 
ſhown themſelves equal in genius to the moſt 
exalted of humankind, It would have been 
more worthy of Ariſtotle, to have inferred 
man's natural and univerſal right to liberty, 
from that natural and univerſal paſſion with 
which men deſire it. He wanted, perhaps, 
to deviſe ſome excuſe for ſervitude ; a practice 
which, to their eternal reproach, both Greeks 
and Romans tolerated even in the days of their 
glory, 
Mr. Hour argues nearly in the ſame man- 
ner in regard to the ſuperiority of white men 
over black. I am apt to ſuſpect, ſays he, 
the negroes, and in general all the other 
* ſpecies of men, (for there are four or five 
a Aiſſerent Kinde), to be naturally inferior 

to the whites, There never was a Civilize 
| 6d nation of any other complexion than 

” white, nor even any individual eminent ci- 
ther in action or ſpeculation, Ns inge- 
„ nous manufactures among them, vs arts, 
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% no ſciences. —There are negro-ſlaves diſ- 
«« perſed all over Europe, of which none ever 
* diſcovered any ſymptoms of ingenuity *,” 
Theſe aſſertions are ſtrong ; but I know not 
whether they have any thing elſe to recom- 
mend them. For, firſt, though true, they 
would not prove the point in queſtion, ex- 
cept it were alſo proved, that the African: 
and Amcricans, even though arts and ſci- 
ences were introduced among them, would 
ſtill remain unſuſceptible of cultivation. The 
inhabitants of Great Britain and France were 
as ſavage two thouſand years ago, as thoſe 
of Africa and America are at this day. To 
civilize a nation, is a work which requires 
long time to accompliſh, And one may « 
well ſay of an infant, that he can never be- 
come a man, as of à nation now barbarous, 
that it never can be civilized. BGecondly, ul 
the facts here aſſerted, no man could have 
ſufficient evidence, except from @ perſons 
acquaintance with all the negroes that now 
are, or ever were, on the face of the earth. 
Theſe people write no hiſtories ; and all the 
reports of all the travellers that ever vidued 
them, will not amount to any thing like 4 
proof of what is here affirmed, But, thudly, 
we Know that theſe afleriions ae not true 

The 
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The empires of Peru and Mexico could” not 
have been governed, nor the metropolis of 
the latter built after ſo ſingular a manner, 
in the middle of a lake, without men emi- 
nent both for action and ſpeculation. Every 
body has heard of the magnificence, good 

t, and ingenuity, of the ancient 
Peruvians. The Africans and Americans 
are known to have many ingenious ma- 
nuſactures and arts among them, which 
even Europeans would find it no eaſy mat- 
ter to imitate, Sciences indeed they have 
none, becauſe they have no letters; but in 
oratory, ſome of them, particularly the In- 
dians of the Fhe Nations, are (aid to be 
greatly our ſuperiors, It will be readily 
allowed, that the condition of a flave is not 
favourable to genius of any kind; and yet, 
the negro-ſlaves diſperſed over Europe, have 
often diſcovered ſymptoms of ingenuity, not- 
withſtanding their unhappy circumſtances. 
They become excellent handicraſtſmen, and 
practical muſicians, and indeed learn every 
thing their maſters are at pains to teach them, 
perhdy and debauchery not excepted, That 
. negro» flave, who can neither read nor write, 
nor ſpeck any European language, who is 
nat permitted t& do any thing but what his 
Wallcs commands, and who has not 8 ſingle 
Iniend on earth, but i» univerſally conſidered 
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and treated as if he were of a ſpecies infe- 
rior to the human ; — that ſuch a creature 
ſhould fo diſtinguiſh himſelf Euro- 
peans, as to be talked of through the world 
for a man of genius, is ſurely no reaſonable 
expectation, To ſuppoſe him of an inferior 
ies, becauſe he does not thus diſtinguiſh 


ſpec 
himſelf, is juſt as rational, as to ſuppoſe any 


private E of an inferior ſpecies, be- 
cauſe he has not raiſed himſelf to the condi- 
tion of royalty. 

Had the Europeans been deſtitute of the 
arts of writing, and working in iron, they 
might have remained to this day as barba- 
rous as the natives of Africa and America. 
Nor is the invention of theſe arts to be aſ- 
cribed to our ſuperior capacity, The genius 
of the inventor is not always to be eſtimated 
according to the importance of the inven- 
tion, Gunpowder, and the mariner's com- 
paſs, have produced wonderful revolutions 
in human affairs, and yet were accidents 
diſcoveries, Such, probably, were the firit 
eſlays in writing, and working in iron, Sup- 
poſe them the effects of contrivance ; they 
were at leafl contrived by a few individual: ; 
and if they required 8 ſuperiority of under 
Handing, or of ſpecies in the inventors, thote 
Mentors, and their deſcendents, are the wnly 
p&” 
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perſons who can lay claim to the honour of 
that ſuperiority. 

That every practice and ſentiment is bar- 
barous which is not according to the uſages 
of modern Europe, ſeems to be a fundamen- 
tal maxim with many of our critics and phi- 
loſophers. Their remarks often put us in 
mind of the fable of the man and the lion, 
If negroes or Indians were dipoſed to recri- 
minate ; if a Lucian or a Voltaire from the 
coaſt of Guinea, or from the Fne Nations, 
were to pay us a viſit; what a picture of 
European manners might he preſent to his 
countrymen at his return! Nor would cari- 
catura, or exaggeration, be neceſſary to ren» 
der it hideous, A plain hiſtorical account 
of ſome of our moſt faſhionable duelliſts, 
ramblers, and adulterers, (to name no more), 
would exhibit ſpecimens of brutiſh barbarity 
and ſottiſn infatuation, ſuch as might vie 
with any that ever appeared in Kamichatks, 
California, or the land of Hottentots, 

It is ealy to ſee with what views ſome mo- 
dern authors throw out thele hints to prove 
the natural inferiority of negroes, But let 
every friend to humanity pray, that they may 
be diſappointed, Britons are famous for ge- 
leroy ; @ virtue in Which it is caly tor 
Mon to excl both the Romans and ts 
ecke Let ut never be fad, that ase 
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is countenanced by the braveſt and moſt ge. 
nerous people on earth ; by a people who ar; 
animated with that heroic paſſion, the lone 
of liberty, beyond all nations ancient or mo. 
dern; and the fame of whoſe toilſome, but 
unwearied, perſeverance, in vindicating, u 
the expence of life and fortune, the ſacred 
rights of mankind, will ſtrike terror into the 
hearts of ſycophants and tyrants, and excitt 
the admiration and gratitude of all goo 
men to the lateſt poſterity. 


7 = = = 


Conſequences of Metaphyſical Scepticiſm, 


FTER all, it will perhaps be objefted 
to this diſcourſe, that I have laid 100 
much ſtreſs upon the conſequences of meta- 
phyſics! abſurdity, and repreſented them 4 
much more dangerous than they are found 
to be in fat, I ſhall be told, that many 0 


the conti overſiet in metaphyſick are merely 
_ wverbsl; and the errors proceeding from them 
of fo abi A nature, that philoloplcrs 1 
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being influenced by them in practice. It 
will be ſaid, that I never heard of any man 
who fell a ſacrifice to BREITE VS ſyſtem, 
by breaking his neck over a material preci- 
pice, which he had taken for an ideal one; 
nor of any Fataliſt, whoſe morals were, upon 
the whole, more exceptionable than thoſe of 
the aſſerters of free agency: in a word, that 
whatever effe& ſuch tenets may have upon 
the underſtanding, they ſeldom or never pro- 
duce any ſenſible effects upon the heart. In 
conſidering this objection, I muſt confine 
myſelf to a few topics, for the ſubject to 
which it leads is of vaſt extent. The influ- 
ence of the metaphyſical ſpirit upon art, 
ſcience, and manners, would furniſh mat- 
ter for a large treatiſe, It will ſuffice at pre- 
ſent to ſhow, that metaphyſical errors are not 
harmleſs, but may produce, and actually 
have produced, ſome very important and in- 
tereſting conſequences, 

I begin with an obſervation often made, 
and indeed obvious enough, namely, That 
happineſs is the end of ovr being ; and that 
knowledge, and even truin itſelf, are valu- 
able only as they tend to promote it, Every 
vieleſs ſtudy is a pernicious thing, becauſe it 
waſtes our time, and miſemploys our facul» 
ties, To prove that metaphyſical abſurdi- 
tuen do no good, would therefore lufliciently 

just. 
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juſtify the preſent undertaking. But it re- 
quires no deep ſagacity to be able to 
prove a great deal more. 
We acknowledge, however, that all me- 
taphyſical errors are not equally dangerous, 
There is an obſcurity in the abſtract ſciences, 
as they are commonly taught, which is often 
no bad preſervative againſt their influence, 
This obſcurity is ſometimes unavoidable, on 
account of the inſufficiency of language; 
ſometimes it is owing to the ſpiritleſe or 
flovenly ſtyle of the writer: and ſometimes 
it is affected ; as when a philoſopher, from 
prudential conſiderations, thinks fit to diſ- 
guiſe any occaſional attack on the religion 
or laws of his country, by ſome artful equi- 
vocation, in the form of allegory, dialogue, 
or fable. The ſty le of The treatiſe of Hu 
man 


* Mr. Hunt is not unacquaintcd with this piece of policy. 
His apology tor Athcilu: ls delivers by the menth of a friend, 


in the way of conference, prefuced with A declaration, that 
though he Cannot by aby meals approve manly of the kentenicnts 
of that friend, yet he thigks they bear fame relation ts OF 
cla of rEalullling £41716d Ob Wb bibs Lagutry can erning Hume 
Nature. He had lomething, it ſeems, 4% hoy agointt bis Maker, 
which bc mudeltly a.4hnuwicdges to be i, and w wrthy d. 
attention, and whicl: be thought, ng deu, to be mighty Wins”! 
and clever. T's call it what it really bs, An attempt 40 448 
cate Ale, or what be probably thaught ty, A vi”nda aan e 
Athetlin, kennd Gaiiyer ws, and ane WI. 144lty vl hibs vw cl 
$10 404 leaders. He call: i, tis tic, 4 Filly A Pri 
cala Providence and & Fututs Sale, ab pit lis 6 4pihs) 
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man Nature is ſo obſcure and unintereſting, 
that if the author had not in his Effays re- 
publiſhed the capital doctrines of that work 
in a more elegant and fſprightly manner, a 
confutation of them would have been altoge- 
ther : their uncouth and gloomy 
aſpect would have deterred moſt people from 
courting their acquaintance, And, after all, 
tho' this author is one of the deadlieſt, he is 
not perhaps one of the moſt dangerous 


ene- 
mies of religion, Bolingbroke, his inferior 
in ſubtlety, but far ſuperior in wit, eloquence, 
and knowledge of mankind, is more dan- 
getous, becauſe more entertaining. 80 that 


though the reader may be diſpoſed to applaud 
the patriotiſm of the grand jury of Weſt- 
minſter, who preſented the 
works of that Noble Lord as a public nui- 
lance, he muſt be ſenſible, that there was 
no neceſſity for affixing any ſuch fligma to 
the philoſophical writtiggs of the Scottiſh au- 
even 


vents in the mouth of another perſon ' thus providing, by the 
ne generous, candid, and manly expedient, 4 ſhare for the 
wwary reader, and an evalion for bimielt. Pearbaps 4 will be 
ied, what 1 mean by the word £117 # 7 antbwcy, 4 164 
tonale 444 ature, Who dilbelierss the being of Gud, ur thinks i 
4. anlltcnt with found readun, tv belies, that the Great Fuft 
tale bb petit kw one, puwe:, Wildon, ute, 4d lens 
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even theſe, notwithſtanding their obſcurity, 
— — — UL 
nnr 
they had never exiſted. 

Further, ſome metaphyſical errors ate (« 
groſsly abſurd, that there is hardly a poſſi- 
bility of their perverting our conduct. Such, 
conſidered in itſelf, is the doctrine of the 
non-exiftence of matter; which no man in 
his ſenſes was ever capable of believing for a 
fingle moment. Pyrrho was a vain hypo- 
erite: he took it into his head to ſay; that 
he bcheved nothing, — — 
de taken notice of: he affected, too, to act 
up to this pretended diſbelief ; and would 
not of his on accord ſtep aſide to avoid 1 
dog, 4 chariot, or a precipice: but he al- 


vants at hand, whoſe buſineſs it was to keep 
the out of harm's way,-That 
the univerſe is nothing but a heap of impre(- 
hon and ideas unperceived by any ſubſtance, 
is another of thoſe profound myſterics, from 
whach we necd not apprehend much danger 
becauſe it is ſo perſectiy abſurd, that no words 
but ſuch as imply a contradiction, Will en- 
preſs it, 1 know not whether the abſurdiy 
of « ſyſtem was ever beforc viged as an apo» 
togy for its authorr But it is better 4 be 
abſurd than milchicvous : awd happy it wear 


ways took care to have ſome friends or fer- 
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for the world, and much to the credit of 


in ſome meaſure harmleſs, when the princi- 
active. A gentle diſpoſition, confirmed ha- 
bits of virtue, obedience to law, a regard to 
order, or even the fear of puniſhment, often 
prove antidotes to metaphyſical poiſon. 
When Fatalty hath theſe principles to com- 
bat, it may puzzel the judgment, but will 
not corrupt the heart. Natural inſtinct ne- 
ver fails to oppole it ; all men believe them- 
ſelves free agents, as long at leaſt as they 
keep clear of metaphyſic ; nay, ſo powerful 
is the ſentiment of moral liberty, that I can- 
not think it was ever entirely ſubdued in any 
rational being. But if it were ſubdued, (and 
lurely no Fataliſt will acknowledge it invin- 
cible); if che oppoſite principles ſhould at 
the lame time ceaic to att ; and if debauchery, 
bad example, and lccntious writings, ſhould 
extinguith or weaken the ſenſe of duty; 
what might not be apprehended from men 
Who are above law, or can ſcreen themicives 
lam punitunent What victue is to be ex- 
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mere machine ? If I were perſuaded, that the 
evil I commit is impoſed upon me by fatal 
neceſſity, I ſhould think repentance as ab- 
ſurd as Xerxes ſcourging the waves of the 
Helleſpont ; and be as little diſpoſed to form 
reſolutions of amendment, as to contrive 
ſchemes for preventing the frequent eclipſes 
of the ſatellites of Jupiter. Every author 
who publiſhes an eſſay in behalf of Fatality, 
is willing to run the riſk of bringing all men 
over to his opinion, What if this ſhould be 
the conſequence ? If it be pofſible to make 
one reaſonable creature a Fataliſt, may it not 
be poſſible to make many ſuch ? And would 
this be a matter of little or no moment ? Itis 
demonſtrable that it would not, But we 
have already explained ourſelves on this 
head. 

Other metaphyſical errors there are, which, 
though they do not ſtrike more direQly at 
the foundations of virtue, are more apt to 
influence mankind, becauſe they are not ſo 
vigorouſly counteratted by any particulat 
propenſity, What ſhall we ſey to the theory 
of Ho#ers, who makes the diſtinction be- 
tween vice and virtue to be wholly artificial, 
without any foundation in the divine will, o 
1,uman conſtrution, and de ding entircly 


on the arbitrary laws of human governars! | 
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commanded by a king can be vitious, and 
none virtuous except warranted by that au- 
authority. Were this opinion univerſal, what 
could deter men from ſecret wickedneſs, or 
ſuch as is not cogniſable by law? What 
could reſtrain governors from the utmoſt in- 
ſolence of tyranny ? What but a miracle 
could ſave the human race from perdition ? 
In the preface to one of Mr. Hume's late 
publications, we are preſented with an ela- 
borate panegyric on the author. He hath 
* exerted, ſays the writer of the preface, 
** thoſe great talents he received from Na- 
* ture, and the acquiſitions he made by 
'* ſtudy, in the ſearch of truth, and in pro- 
*« moting the good of mankind,” A noble 
encomium indeed ! If it be a true one, what 
are we to think of a Douglas, a Campbell, 2 
Gerard, a Reid, and ſome others, who have 
attacked ſeveral of Mr. Hums's opinions, and 
proved them to be contrary to truth, and 
ſubverſive of the good of mankind ? I thought 
indeed, that the works of thoſe excellent 
writers had given great ſatislactien to the 
Incends of truth and virtue, und done an im- 
portant ſervice to ſociety : but, if 1 believe 
1s prefaccr, | mult look on them, as well 
„ on this attempt of my own, with deteſta- 
Lon and horror, But before fo great a change 
W my wntiments can take plaic, it will be 
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neceſſary, that Mr. Hux prove, to my fa- 
tisfaftion, that he is neither the author nor 
the publiſher of the Eſſays that bear his name, 
nor of the Treatiſe of Human Nature. For | 
will not take it on his, nor on any man's 
word, that religion, both revealed and natu- 
ral, and all conviction in regard to truth, are 
detrimental to mankind. And it is moft 
certain, that he, if he is indeed the author 
of thoſe Eſſays, and of that Treatiſe, hath 
exerted his great talents, and employed ſeve- 
ral years of his life, in endeavouring to per- 
ſuade the world, that the fundamental doc- 
trines of natural religion are irrational, and the 
proofs of revealed religion ſuch as ought not 
to ſatisfy an Ampartial mind; and that there is 
not in any ſcience an evidence of truth ſuffi- 
cient to produce certainty, Suppoſe theſe 
opinions eſtabliſhed in the world, and fay, if 
you can, that the good of mankind would 
be promoted by them. To me it ſeems im- 
poſſible for ſociety to exiſt under the influ- 
ence of ſuch opinions, Nor let it be thought, 
| that we give an unfavourable view of human 
nature, when we inſiſt on the neceſſity of 
good principles ſor the preſervation of good 
order, Buch a total ſubverſion of human 
ſcatiment is, I believe, impoſſible ; man- 
kind, at their very worſt, are not ſuch mon- 
fliers as 40 admit 4 ; reaſon, conſcience, taile, 

habits 
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habit, intereſt, fear, muſt perpetually op- 
poſe it : but the philoſophy that aims at a 
total ſubverſion of human ſentiment is not on 
that account the leſs deteſtable. And yet it 
is ſaid of the authors of this philoſophy, that 
they exert their great talents in promoting 
the good of mankind. What an inſult on 
human mature and common ſenſe! if man- 
kind are tame enough to acquieſce in ſuch an 
inſult, and ſervile enough to reply, It is 
* true, we have been much obliged to the 
celebrated ſceptics of this moſt enlighten- 
* ed age, —they would almoſt tempt one to 
expreſs himſelf in the ſtyle of miſanthrophy, 
and ſay, Si populus vult decipi, decipia- 


% cur,” 


Every doctrine is dangerous that tends to 


diſcredit the evidence of our ſenſes, external 
or internal, and to ſubvert the original in- 
ſlinctive principles of human belief, In this 
reſpect the moſt unnatural and incomprehen- 
ſible abſurditics, ſuch as the doctrine of the 
non-exiſtence of matter, and of perceptions 
without a percipient, are far from being 


harmleſs ; as they ſeem to lead, and actually 


have led, to univerſal ſcepticiſm ; and ſet an 
example of a method of reaſoning ſufficicu 
4% overturn all truth, and pervert every hu- 
man faculty, Io this reſpet alſo we have 
proved th» dofrrine of fiteluy to be of mot 
PUT BAC: 
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pernicious tendency, as it leads men to ſup- 
poſe their moral ſentiments fallacions or 
equivocal ; not to mention its influence on 
our notions of God, and natural religion, 
When a ſceptic attacks one principle of com- 
mon ſenſe, he does in effect attack all; for 
if we are made diſtruſtful of the veracity of 
inſtinctive conviction in one inſtance, we 
muſt, or at leaſt we may, become equally 
diſtruſtful in every other. A little ſcepticiſm 
introduced into ſcience will ſoon aſſimilate 
the whole to its own nature ; the fatal fer- 
mentation, once begun, ſpreads wider and 
wider evey moment, till all the maſs be 

transformed into rottenneſs and poiſon, 
There is no exaggeration here, The pre- 
fent ſtate of the abſtract ſciences is a melan- 
choly proof, that what I ſay is true, This 
is called the age of reaſon and philoſophy ; 
and this is the age of avowed and dogmatical 
atheiſm, BSceptics have at laſt grown weary 
of doubting; and have now diſcovered, by 
the force of their great talents, that one thing 
at leaſt is certain, namely, that God, and 
religion, and 1minortality, are empty ſounds. 
This is the final triumph of our ſo much 
boaſted philoſophic ſpirit ; theſe are the 1» 
mits of the dominion of error, beyond which 
we can hardly conceive it poſſible for bur 
man ſophiftry to penetrate, Exult, 0 Me 
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taphyſic, at the conſummation of thy glories. 
More thou canſt not hope, more thou canſt 
not deſire. Fall down, ye mortals, and ac- 
knowledge the ſtupendous blefiing : adore 
thoſe men of great talents, thoſe daring ſpi- 
rits, thoſe patterns of modeſty, gentlenels, 
and candour, thoſe prodigies of genius, thoſe 
heroes in beneficence, who have thus labour - 
ed-— to ſtrip you of every rational conſola- 
tion, and to make your condition ten thou- 
land times worſe than that of the bcaſts that 
periſh. 
Why can I not expreſs myſelf with leſs 
warmth ! Why can I not deviſe an apology 
ſor theſe philoſophers, to ſcreen them from 
this dreadful imputation of being the enemics 
and plagues of mankind !—Perhaps they do 
not themſelves believe their own tenets, but 
publiſh them only as the means of getting a 
name and a fortune, But I hope this is not 
the caſe ; God forbid that it ſhould ! for then 
the enormity of their guilt would ſurpaſs all 
power of language ; we could only gaze at it, 
and tremble, Compared with tuch wicked - 
neſs, the crimes of the thicf, the robber, the 
HWCCACIATY, would almoſt diſappear, Theſc 
lacrifice the fortunes or the lives of ſome of 
their fellow-creaturet, to thew own uccellily 
ul CMM agenus appetite but thoie would ton 
the laced of dacrificing, to thew 01 vir 
lige 
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nice or vanity, the happineſs of all mankind, 
both here and hereafter. No; I cannot ſup- 
poſe jt : the heart of man, however depraved, 
is not capable of ſuch infernal malignity.— 
Perhaps they do not foreſee the con 
of their doctrines. BRK TIE moſt certait- 
ly did not :—But BrMXZI EV did not at- 
tack the religion of his country, did not ſeek 
to undermine the foundations of virtue, did 
not preach or recommend Atheiſm, He 
erred; and who is free from error ? but his 
intentions were irreproachable ; and his con- 
duct as a man, and a Chriſtian, did honour to 


human nature,—Perhaps our modern 
tics are ig „that, without the belief of 


a God, and the hope of immortality, the mi- 
ſeries of human lite would often be inſup- 
poriable, But can 1 ſuppoſe them in a ſtate 
of total and invincible ſtupidity, utter ſtran- 
gers to the human heart, and to human - 
fairs ! Hure they would not thank me for ſuch 
a ſuppoſition, Yet this I muſt ſuppoſe, or 
1 mull believe them to be the moſt cruel, 
me molt perhdious, and the moſt  profligate 
of men, 

Carctled by the who call themiclves the 
great, rolled by the formalities and fop- 
perics of bile, imoxicated with vanity, pam- 
per 4d with adulation, Giflipatcd in the tw 
mul: of baſfinels, or amidh the vicidieudes of 
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folly, they perhaps have little need and little 
reliſh for the conſolations of religion. But 
let them know, that in the ſolitary ſcenes of 
life, -there is many an honeſt and tender heart 
pining with incurable anguiſh, pierced with 
the ſharpeſt ſting of diſappointment, bereft 
of friends, chilled with poverty, racked with 
diſeaſe, ſcourged by the oppreſſor; whom 
nothing but truſt in Providence, and- the 
hope of a future retribution, could preſerve 
from the agonies of deſpair. And do they, 
with ſacrilegious hands, attempt to violate 
this laſt refuge of the miſerable, and to rob 
them of the only comfort that had ſurvived 
the ravages of misfortune, malice, and ty- 
ranny! Did it ever happen, that the influ- 
ence of their execrable tenets diſturbed the 
tranquillity of virtuous retirement, deepened 
the gloom of human diſtreſs, or aggravated 
the horrors of the grave ? Is it poſſible, that 
this may have happened in many inſtances ? 
is it probable, that this hath happened, or 
may happen, in one ſingle inſtance? — Ye 
traitors to human kind, ye murderers of the 
human foul, how can ye anſwer for it to 
your own hearts Surely every ſpark of your 
penerofity is ex11nguiſhed for ever, if this con- 
lideration do not awaken in you the keeneft 
remorſe, and make you with in bitternelb of 
foul ———But | remonſirate 144 % ANI this 
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muſt have often occurred to you, and been as 
often rejected as utterly frivolous, Could 
inforce the preſent topic by an appeal to your 
vanity, I might poſſibly make ſome impref. 
fion : but to plead with you on the principle: 
of benevolence or generoſity, is to addreſi 
you in language ye do not, or will not, un- 
derſtand ; and as to the ſhame of being con- 
victed of abſurdity, ignorance, or want of 
candour, ye have long ago proved yourſelves 
ſuperior to the ſenſe of it. 

But Jet not the lovers of truth be diſcou- 
raged. Atheiſm c .nnot be of long continu- 
ance, nor is there much danger of its becom- 
ing univerſal. The influence of ſome con- 
ſpicuous charaQers hath brought it teo much 
into faſhion ; which, in 2 thoughtleſs and 
profligate age, it is no diſicult matter to ac- 
complicth. But when men have retrieved 
the powers of ſerious reflection, they will 
find it à (rightful phantom; and the mind 
will return gladly and eagerly to its old en- 
dearments, One thing we certainly know : 
the faſhion of iceptacal and met i 
tems ſoon paileth away. Tick wnaud 

ductions, the vile effuſion i # hard and 
ſtupid hcart, that miſtakes ts own rallies» 
uct: for the activity of geniut, and 1s ow! 
captiouſnels for ſagaciay of underftanding, 
may, like other moutlters, pleale # white by 
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their ſingularity; but the charm is ſoon over ; 
and the ſucceeding age will be aſloniſhed to 
hear, that their forefathers were deluded, or 
amuſed, with ſuch foolerics. The meaſure 
of ſcepticiſm ſeems indeed to be full ; it is 
time for truth to vindicate her rights, and 
we truſt they ſhall yet be completely vindi- 
cated, Such are the hopes and the carneſt 
wiſhes of one, who hath ſeldom made con- 
troverſy his ſtudy, who never took pleaſure 
in ar tation, and who diſclaims all am- 
bition of being reputed a ſubtle diſputant ; 
but who, as a friend to human nature, would 
account it his honour to be inſtrumental in 
promoting, though by means unpleaſant to 
himſclf, the cauſe of virtue and true ſcience, 
and in bringing to contempt that ſceptical ſo- 
paſtry which is equally ſubverſive of both. 
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of ſcepticiſm, is ſo diſagreeable a taſk, 

that nothing but a regard to duty could ever 
have determined me to engage in it. I found 
in them neither inſtruction nor amuſement ; 
| wrote againſt them with all the diſguſt thas 
one feels in ing with an unreaſonable 
adverſary ; and I publiſhed what I had writ- 
ten, with the certain proſpect of railing many 
enemies, and with ſuch an opinion of my 
performance, as allowed me not to entertain 
any ſanguine hope of ſacceſs, I thought it 
however poſſible, nay, and probable too, that 
this book might do good, I knew that it 
contained ſome matters of importance, which, 
if I was not able to ſet them in the beſt light, 
maght however, by my means, be ſuggeſted 
lv others more capable to do them juſtice, 
Since theſe papers were firſt publiſhed, I 
have laid myſelf out to obtain information of 
What bas bes tid of them, hath by Guts 
lende and by their enemies ; hoping 10 
profit by the cenſures of the latter, as wel 
w by the admeonitions of the former, I do 
wa 
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not hear, that any perſon has accuſed me 0 
miſconceiving or miſrepreſenting my adver{. 
ries doctrine. Again and again have I re. 
queſted it of thoſe whom I know to be mal. 
ters of the whole controverſy, to give me 
their thoughts freely on this point ; and they 
have 


repeatedly told me, that, in their judg. 
ment, nothing of this kind can be laid to my 
Charge. 

Moſt of the objections that have been 
made I had foreſeen, and, as I thought, fut- 
ficiently obviated by occaſional remarks in 
the courſe of the eſſay. But, in regard 1 
ſome of them, I find it neceſſary now to be 
more purticular. 1 wiſh to give the fullet 
ſatisſaction to every candid mind: and an 
ſare I do not, on theſe ſubjefts, entertain 4 
fingle thought which I nccd to be aſhamed 
or afraid to lay before the public. 

I have been much blamed “ for entering 
ſo warmly into this controverſy, In order io 
prepoſſeſ the minds of thoſe who has nY% 
read this performance, with an wilay ura 
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opinion of it, and of its author, inſinuations 
have been made, and carefully helped about, 
chat it treats only of ſome abſtruſe points of 
ſpeculative metaphyſic ; which, however, I 
am accuſed of having diſcuſſed, or attempted 
to diſcuſs, with all the zeal of the moſt fu- 
tious bigot, indulging myſelf in an indecent 
vchemence of language, and uttering the 
moſt rancorous invectives againſt thoſe who 
differ from me in opinion. Much, on this 
occaſion, has been ſaid in praiſe of moderation 
and ſcepticiſm ; moderation, the ſource of 
candour, good-breeding, and good-nature ; 
and ſcepticiſm, the child of impartiality, and 
the parent of humility, When men believe 
with full conviction, nothing, it ſeems, is to 
be expected from them but bigotry and bitter- 
"cſs ; when they ſuffer themſelves in their 
wmquiries to be biaſſed by partiality, or warm- 
id with affection, they are philoſophers no 
ivager, but revilers and enthuſiaſts If this 
were 4 juſt account of the matter and manner 
ile Effay on Truth, 1 ſhould not have the 
lace £ven to attempt an apology ; for were 
* perion guilty of the fault here complain- 
« of, | ayiclf ſhould certainly be one of 
Us rt ww condemn him 

lu the whole cigcle of human f iences, real 
« pretended, there is not any thing to be 
eee which 1 think more perfectly con 
(cn plible, 
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temptible, than the ſpeculative metaphyſic of 
the moderns. It is indeed a moſt wretched 
medley of ill-degeſted notions, indiftina 
perceptions, inaccurate obſervations, perver- 
ted language, and ſophiſtical argument ; di- 
where there is no difference, and 
confounding where there is no fimilitude; 
ning difficulties where it cannot find 
them, and overlooking them when real. | 
know no end that the ſtudy of ſuch jargor 
can anſwer, except to harden and ſtupiſy th: 
heart, bewilder the underſtanding, four the 
temper, and habituate the mand to irreſolution, 
and falſchood. For ſtudies of 
this ſort I have neither time nor inclination, | 
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| „ but affect not the principles 
„ they never — have 
| bn me, My paſſion is 
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avoided with a ſafe conſcience, I would never 
engage in at all. But when doctriues are 
publiſhed ſubverſive of morality and religion; 
doctrines, of which I perceive and have it 
in my power to expoſe the abſurdity, my du- 
ty to the public forbids me to be filent ; 
eſpecially when I ſec, that, by the influence 
of faſhion, folly, or more criminal cauſes, 
thoſe doctriucs tpread wider and wider every 
day, diffuſing ignorance, miſery, and licen- 
tiouſneſs, where-cvcr they prevail, Let us 
oppoſe the torrent, though we ſhould not be 
able to check it, The zeal and example of 
the weak have often rouſed to action, and 
to victory, the {lumbering virtue of the 
ſtrong. 

I likewiſc agree with my adverſarics 10 
this, that ſcepticiſm, where it tends to mak« 
men well-bred and good-natured, and to rid 
them of pedautry and petulance, without d 
ing individuals or focicty any harm, i» an 
excellent thing. And fome forts of cep! 
aim there are, that really have this tendency. 
In philoſophy, in History, in politics, yea, aud 
even in theology info, there arc many points 
of doubtful diſputation, in 1cgard $0 which 
4 man's judginent may lean i either of the 
des, or hang wavcring between them, with- 
out the feat inconvenience 1 himuclf, a: 
hers, Whethe: pure {pace exills, of how 
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we come to form an idea of it ; whether all 
the objects of human reaſon may be fairly re- 
duced to Ariſtotle's ten categories; whether 
Hannibal, when he paſſed the Alps, had any 


vinegar in his camp; whether Richard III. 
was as remarkable for cruclty and a hump- 


back, as is comonly believed ; whether 
Mary Queen of Scotland married Bothwell 
from inclination, or from the neceſſity of 
her affairs ; whether the carth is better pco- 
pled now than it was in ancient times ; whe- 
ther public prayers ſhould be recited from 
memory, or read ; whether a proteſtant in a 
Roman- Catholic country ought to kneel as 
the hoſt paſſes by, or remain ſtanding till he 
be knocked down: in regard to theſe, and 
ſuch like queſtions, a little ſcepticiſm may be 
very ſaſe and very proper, and I will never 
think the worſe of a man for differing from 
me in opinion, And if ever it ſhould be my 
chance to engage in controverſy on ſuch 
queſtions, I here pledge myſelf to the public, 
(abſfit invidia verbo!), that I will conduct 
the whole affair with the moſt exemplary 
coolneſs of blood, and lenity of language, 1 
have always obſerved, that firong conviction 
is much more apt 10 breed ſtriſe, in matter: 
of licfle moment, than in fue cis of big 
Importance, ot te mention (what 1 would 

willing) 
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willingly forget) the ſcandalous conteſts that 
have prevailed in the Chriſtian world about 
trifling ceremonies and points of doctrine, I 
need only put the reader in mind of thoſe 
learned critics and annotators, Salmaſius, 
Scaliger, Valla, and Bently, who, in their 
ſquabbles about words, gave ſcope to ſuch 
rancorous animoſity and virulent abuſe, as is 
altogether without example, In every caſe, 
where dogmatical belief tends to harden 
the heart, or to breed prejudices incompa- 
tible with candour, humanity, and the love 
of truth, all good men will be careful to 
cultivate moderation and diffidence. 

But there are other points, in regard to 
which a ſtrong conviction produces the beſt 
eſſecte, and doubt and heſitation the worſt: 
and theſe are the points that our ſceptics la- 
bour to ſubvert, and I to eſtabliſh, That 
the human ſoul is a real and permanent ſub- 
ſtance, that God is infinitely wiſe and good, 
that virtue and vice arc eflentially different, 
that there is ſuch a thing as truth, and that 
man in many caſes is capable of diſcovering 
it, are ſome of the principles which this 
book is intended to vindicate from the ob- 
jeftions of ſcepticiſin, Attempts gave been 
made to perſuade us, that ther? no evi» 
dence of truth in any ſcience ; that the hu» 
min underflanding ought not to believe any 
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thing, but rather to remain in fuſs 
pence between oppoſite opinions ; that it is 
unreaſonable to believe the Deity to be per- 
ſectly wiſe and good, or even to exiſt ; that 
the ſoul of man has nothing permanent in its 
nature, nor indeed any kind of exiftence 
diſtin from its preſent perceptions, which 
are continually changing, and will ſoon 
be at an end; and that moral diſtinctiom 
are ambiguous, depending rather on human 
caprice and faſhion, than on the nature of 
things, or the divine will, This ſcepticiſm 
the reader will oblerve, is totally ſubverſive 
of ſcience, morality, and religion, both na- 
tural and revealed, And this is the ſcepti- 
ciſm which I am blamed for having oppoſed 
with warmth «nd carneſtneſs, 


I defire to know, what good effefts this 


ſcepticiſm is likely to produce ? * It hum- 
* bles ” we are told, our pride of wader- 
* ſtanding,” Indced! And are they 40 be 
confidered as patterns of humility, who {a 
the wiſdom of all former ages at nought, bid 
defiance 16 the common ſenſe of mankind, 
and ſay to the wiſeſt and beſt men that ever 
did honour to our nature, Ye are fodls of hy- 
pocrites j we only are candid, honeſt and ſa- 
gacious! Is this humility Would 1 br 
humble, if 1 were to ſpeak and act in this 
aun! Every man ff ſenſe would pro 
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nounce me loſt to all ſhame, an apoſtate from 
truth and virtue, an enemy to human kind; 
cenſure. 

And fo, it ſeems that pride of underſtand- 
ing is inſeparable from the diſpoſition of 
thoſe Who believe, that they have a foul, 
that there is a God, that virtue and vice are 
eſſentially different, and that men are in 
ſome caſes permitted to diſcern the difference 
between truth and falſchood ! Yet the goſ- 
pel requires or ſuppoſes the belief of all 


mong men. A believer may be proud: but 
it is neither his belief, nor what he believes, 
that can make him ſo for both ought 
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the example worthy a philoſopher's imi- 
tation. 

The prevention of bigotry is ſaid to be a- 
nother of the bleſſed effects of this modern 
ſcepticiſm. And indeed, if ſceptics would 
act conſiſtently with their own principles, 
there would be ground for the remark : for 
a man who believes nothing at all, can- 
not be ſaid to be blindly attached to any opi- 
nion, except perhaps to this one, that no- 
thing is to be believed ; in which, however, 
if he have any regard to uniformity of cha- 
racter, he will take care not to be dogmati- 
cal, But it is well known to all who have 
had any opportunity of obſerving his conduct, 
that the ſceptic rcjets thoſe opinions only 
which the reſt of mankind admit: for that, 
in adhering to his own paradoxcs, the moſt de- 
voted anchorite, the moſt furious inquiſitor, is 
not a greater bigot than he. An ingenious au- 
thor has therefore, with very good reaſon, 
made it one of the articles of the Infidel's 
creed, That, he bdlieves in all uabeclicf®,” 
Though a late writer is a perfect ſceptic in c- 
gard to the exiſtence of his foul and body, he 
is certain that men have no ideas of power 
though bc has muny doubts and lde 
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about the evidence of mathematical truth, he 
is quite poſitive that his ſoul is not the ſame 
thing to day it was yeſterday ; and though he 
aftirms that it is by an act of the human un- 
derſtanding, that two and two have come to 
be equal to four, yet he cannot allow, that 
to ſteal or to abſtain from ſtealing, to act or 
to ceaſe from action, is in the power of any 
man; In reading ſceptical books; I have of- 
ten found, that the ſtrength of the author's 
attachment to his paradox, is in 
to its abſurdity. If it deviates but a little 
from common opinion, he gives himſelf but 
little trouble about it ; if it be inconſiſtent 
with univerſal belief, he condeſcends to ar- 
gue the matter, and to bring what with him 
paſſes for a proof of it ; if it be ſuch as no 
man ever did or could believe, he is ſtill more 
conceited of his proof, and calls it a demon- 
ſtration ; but if it is inconceivable, it is a 
wonder if he does not take it for granted. 
Thus, that our idea of extenſion is extended, 
is inconceivable, and in the Treatiſe of Hu- 
man Nature is taken for granted : that mat- 
ter exiſts only in the mind that perceives it, 
is what no man ever did or could believe, 
and the author of the Treatiſe concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge, has favoured 
the world with what paſſes among the faſhi- 
able metaphyſicians for a demonitration of 
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it: that moral, intellectual, and corporeal 
virtues, are all the ſame footing, is in- 
confiſtent with univerſal belief; and a famous 
Eſſayiſt has argued the matter at large, and 
would fain perſuade ns, that he has proved 
it though I do not recollect, that he tri- 
umphs in this proof as ſo perfectly irreſiſtible, 
as thoſe by which he conceives himfeM to 
have annihilated the idea of power, and ex- 
pluded the cxience and permanency of per- 
capicnt ſubſtances, I will not fay, howe- 
vcr, that this gradation holds univerſally. 
ce ptric „ 4 mult be owned, bear a right 
cala Gtachment to all their ab{nrdities, 
both greater and leſs, If they are moſt 
warmly antcreited in behalf of the former, u 
i», I tupolc, becauſe they have had the ſa- 
gacity io ſorciec, that thoſe would ſtand moſt 
in necd of their countenance and protection. 

We ice now how far ſcepticiim may be 
ld to prevent bigotry, It prevents all bi- 
gotry, and all flirong attachment on the fide 
of truth aud common fenſc ; but in behalf 
of its own parodoxes, it cliablifhes bigoty 
the mol! implicit and the molt obſtinate, tt 
15 true, that ſeeptics ſometimes tell ws, that, 
hower ct poltively they may alert Heir duc 
tines, they would not have us think chew 
e aer of any doftirine, Eextus En 
piricus has done this ; and fore tou, U 
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miſtake not, of out modern Pyrrhoniſts. Bat 
common readers are not capable of ſuch ex- 
quiſite reſinement, as to beheve- their author 
to be in carneſt, and at the ſame time not in 
carneſt ; as to believe, that when he aſſerts 
ſome points with diffidence, and others with 
the utmoſt confidence, he holds himſelf to 
be equally diffident of all. 

There is but one way in which it is poſ- 
ſible for a ſceptic to ſatisfy us, that he is 
equally doubtful of all doctrines. He muſt 
aſſert nothing, lay down no principles, con- 
tradict none of the opinions of other people, 
and advance none of his own: in a word, he 
muſt confine his doubts to his own breaſt, at 
leaſt the grounds of his doubts ; or propoſe 
them modeſtly and privatcly, not with a view 
to make us change our mind, but only to 
ſhow his own difidence, For from the mo- 
ment that he attempts to obtrade them on 
the public, or on any individual, or even to re- 
preſent the opinions of others as leſs probable 
than his own, he commences a dogmatiſt; 
and is to be accounted more or lets preſump- 
tous, according as his doctirine 1s more of 
leſs repugnant to common ſenſe, and himfdf 
mare or Iefs induſtrious to recommend ut, 

Though he were to content himſelf with 
wgng objections, without fecking 10 lay 
own any principle of his own, which how» 
.* 
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ever is a degree of moderation that no ſcep- 
tic ever yet arrived at, we would not on that 
account pronounce him an inoffenſive man. 
If his objections have ever weakened the mo- 
ral or religious belief of any one perſon, he 
Hus injured that perſon in his deareſt and moſt 
important concerns. They who know the 
value of true religion, and have had any op- 
portunity of obſerving its effects on them- 
ſelves or others, need not be told, how dread- 
ful to a ſenſible mind it is, to be ſtaggered in 
its faith by the cavils of the infidel, Every 
of common humanity, who knows 
any thing of the heart of man, would ſhud- 
der at the thought of infuſing ſcepticiſm into 
the pious Chriſtian, Suppoſe the Chriſtian 
to retain his faith in fpite of all objections; 
yet the confutation of theſe cannot fail to 
diſtreſs him ; and a habit of doubting, once 
begun, may, to tlic lateſt hour of his life, prove 
fatal to his peace of mind, Let no one mil- 
take or miſrepreſent me: I am not ſpeaking 
of thoſe points of doctrine which rational be- 
lievers allow to be indifferent; I ſpeak of 
thoſe great and moſt cflential articles of faith ; 
the exiſtence of « Deity, infinizely wile, be- 
nehcient, and powerful ; the certainty df 4 
ſuture ſlate of retribution 5 and the divine 
authority e golpe! Thefe are the / 
ticles which ſon late authors labour with — 
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their might to overturn ; and theſe are the. 
articles which every perſon who loves virtue 
and mankind, would wiſh to ſee ardently and 
zealouſly defended. Is it bigotry to believe 
theſe ſublime truths with full aſſurance of 
faith ? I glory in ſuch bigotry : I would not 
part with it for a thouſand worlds: I con- 
gratulate the man who is poſſeſſed of it; for, 
amidſt all the viciſſitudes and calamities of 
the preſent ſtate, that man enjoys an inex- 
hauſtible fund of conſolation, of which is is 
not in the power of fortune to deprive him. 
Calamities, did I ſay ? The evils of a 

ſhort life will not be accounted ſuch by him 
who has a near and certain proſpect of a 
happy eternity,-Will it be faid, that the 
firm belief of theſe divine truths did ever 
give riſe to ill nature or perſecution ? It will 
not be ſaid, by any perſon who is at all ac- 
quainted with hiſtory, or the human mind, 
Of ſuch belief, when fincere, and undebaſcd 
by criminal paſſions, meckneſs, benevolence, 
and forgiveneſs, arc the natural and neceſſary 
efletts, Thefe is not 4 book on carth fo fa- 


vourable to all the kind, and all the ſublime 


«leftions, or ſo unſriendly to hatred and per- 
lecution, to tyranny, injuſtice, and every fort 
of malevolence, as that very goſpel agaiuſt 
Which our ſceptice entertain le- 
deus antipathy. Of this they cannot be ig- 

norent, 


soo 


norant, if they have ever read it; for it 
breathes nothing throughout, but merey, be- 
nevolence, and peace. If they have not read 
it, they and their prejudices are as far below 
our contempt, as any thing fo hateful can be: 
if they have, their pretended concern for the 
rights of mankind is all hypocriſy and a lie, 
Nor need they attempt to frame an anſwer to 
this accuſation, till they have proved, that 
the morality of the goſpel is faulty or imper- 
ſect: that virtue is not uſeful to individuals, 
nor beneficial to ſociety ; that the evils of 
life are moſt effectually alleviated by the ex- 
tinction of all hope; that annihilation is « 
much more encouraging proſpect to virtue, 
than the certain view of eternal happineſs ; 
that nothing is a greater check to vice, than 
2 firm perſuaſion that no puniſhment awaits 
it; and that it is a confideration ſull of mi- 
ſery to « good man, when weeping on the 


ſhall ſoon meet again in a better late, never 
to part any more, Till che teachers and 
abettors of infidelity have proved thele point, 
oy renounced their preteuſiouν to wnivorlal 
fm, their character is polluted with 
all the nun that can be implied in the ap” 
pation of has and hypocrite. 

I wonder at thoſe men who charge upon 
Chriftiantty al the evils that Gupperfiigcs, 
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grave of a beloved friend, to reflect, that they 
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avarice, ſcnſuality, and the love of power, 
have introduced into the Chriſtian world ; 
and then ſuppoſe, that theſc evils are to be 
prevented, not by ſuppreſſing criminal paſ- 
ſions, but by extirpating Chriſtianity, or 
weakening its influence. In fact, our reli- 
gion ſupplies the only effectual means of ſup- 
prefling theſe paſhons, and fo preventing the 
miſchict complained of ; and this it will 
ever be more or leſs powerfull to accompliſh, 
according as its influence over the minds of 
men is greater or leſs; and greater or leſs 
will uus iaflucnce be, according as its doctrines 
arc more or leis firmly believed, It was not, 
becauſe they were Chriſtians, but becauſe 
they choſe to be the avaricious and blood 
thirty Daves of an avaricious and blood-thir- 
ty tyrant, that Concz and Pizarro perpe- 
trated thuic diabolical cruclhucs im Peru and 
Mexico, tlic ar 0 01 which is inſupport- 
able to humanity, Had they been Chriſti- 
ans in any thing. but in name, they would 
have loved their neighbour as themielves ; 
M no man who loves Wis nerhbour as him- 
©, will cver cut his nat, or roalt him 
dive, bn ardes to get at bats 10m y, 

Ii 444 be vwarrantulble oy any eon, it 
e be fo 1 Owe protect cantroverly ; for 1 
Wow ul ww Golriumcs mare an iu 
tabs, of avis letting to 4 Hallble 
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mind, than thoſe which the ſcepticiſm con- 
futed in this book tends to ſubvert. But 
why, it may be ſaid, ſhould zeal be warrant. 
able on any occaſion ? The anſwer is eaſy: 
Becauſe on ſome occaſions it is decent and 
natural. When a man is deeply intereſted 
in his ſubjcR, it is not natural for him to 
keep up the appearance of as much coolneſs, 
as if he were diſputing about an indifferent 
matter: and whatever is not natural is al- 
ways offenſive, Were he to hear his deareſt 
friends branded with the appellation of 
knaves and ruffians, would it be natural, 
would it be decent, for him to preſerve the 
ſame indifference in his look, and ſoftneſs in 
his manner, as if he were inveſtigating * 
truth in conic ſections, arguing about the 
cauſe of the Aurora Borealis, or ſettling : 
point of ancient hiſtory ? Ought he not to 
ſhow, by the ſharpneſs as well as by the ſo- 
idity of his reply, that he not only difavowr, 
but deteſts the accuſation ? Is there a man 
whoſe indignation would not kindle at fuck 
an inſult ? Is there a man who would be i 
much overawed by any antagoniſt, as to con- 
ceal his indignation Of ſuch a man I fhab 
only fay, that 1 would not chuſe him for my 
friend, When our ſubject lies near our hee! 
our language mult be animatce, 41 bt will bs 
Worſe thun lifdefs it will be affected anc 
hyp» 
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hypocritical, Now what ſubject can he 
nearer the heart of a Chriſtian, or of a man, 
than the exiſtence and perfections of God, 
and the immortality of the human ſoul ? It 
he can not, if he ought not, to hear with 
patience the blaſphemics belched by unthink- 
ing profligates in their common converſation, 
with what temper of mind will he liſten or 


reply to the cool, inſidious, and envenomed 
impictics of the deliberate atheiſt !—Fy on it! 
that I ſhould need to write ſo long an apo- 
logy for being an enemy to athciſm aus 
nonſenſe ! 

** But why engage in the controverſy at 
all ? Let the infidel do his worſt, and heap 
ſophiſm on ſophiſm, and rail, and blaſ- 
pheme as long 25 he pleaſes; it your reli- 
gion be from God, or founded in reaſun, it 
cannot be overthrown, Why then e 
yourſelf or others any trouble with your 
attempts 10 ſupport a cauſe, againſt whic 1 
it is ſaid that hell itfelf ſhall not prevail? 
— This objection has been made, and urged 
too with confidence, It his jull as much 
weight as the following, Why enact laws 
againſt, or inflict puniſhment upon much 
ers f Let them do their Wort, and ab, and 
angle, and poiſon, as much as they pleaic, 
they will never be able to «ccomplicth the 
bual Calera mination of the human 1 e NOV 
Perha 3 
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perhaps to depopulate a ſingle province. — 
Such idle talk deſerves no anſwer, or but 
very ſhort one, We do believe, and there- 
fore we rejoice, that our religion ſhall flou- 
riſh in ſpite of all the ſophiſtry of malevo- 
lent men. But is their ſophiſtry the leſs 
wicked on that account ? Does it not deſerve 
to be puniſhed with ridicule and confutation ? 
Have we reaſon to hope, that a miracle will 
be wrought to ſave any individual from infi- 
delity, or cven any believer from thoſe doubts 
and apprehenſions which the writings of in- 
fidels arc intended to raiſe? And is it not 
worth our while, is it not our duty, ought 
it not to be our inclination, to cudeavour to 
prevent ſuch a calamity? Nor let us ima. 
int that this is the bulinels of the clergy a- 
lone, They, vo doubt arc beſt qualified for 
thus ſervice ; but we of the laity who believe 
the goſpel, arc under the ſune obligation to 
wiſn well, and, according to out ability, 10 
god to var ſcllou creatures. For my 
n pat, the the Writing of this book had 
en @ work of much greater difficulty and 
About than! Hund it to be, | would have 
 wartully undertaken it, in the hope of be- 
% anſtrumental in reclaiming even 4 ſingle 
i CHAM om ys unhappy pre udices, or in 
prefer ang cy 1} 4 lugle believes from the hor - 

MH tin mm, Tell ae not, that thoic 
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horrors have no exiſtence. I know the con- 
trary. Tell me not, that the good ends pro- 
poſed can never in any degree be accompliſh- 
ed by performances of this kind; Of this too 
1 know the contrary: | 
Suppoſe 4 ſet of men, ſubjects of the 
Britiſh government, to publiſh books ſetting 
forth, That liberty, both civil and religi- 
ous, is an abſurdity ; that trial by juries, the 
Habeas corpus aft, magna charta, and the 
Proteſtant religion, are intolerable nuiſances ; 
and that Popery, deſpotiſm, and the inqui- 
ſition, ought immediately to be eſtabliſhed 
throughout the whole Britiſh empire;—ſup- 
poſe them to exhort their countrymen to o- 
verturn, or at leaſt to diſregard, our excel- 
lent laws and conſtitution, and make a ten- 
der of their ſouls and conſciences to the Pope, 
and of their lives and fortunes to the Grand 
beignior and ſuppoſe them to write ſo cau- 
tiouſſy as to eſcape the cenſure of the law, 
and yet with plauſibility ſufficient to ſeduce 
many, and give riſe to much diſſatisfaction, 
diſcord, and licentious practice, equally fa- 
tal to the happineſs of individuals and to the 
public peace : — Wich what temper would 
a Engliſhman of ſenſe and ſpirit ſet about 
contuting their principles Would it be de- 
cent, or even pardonable, to handle ſuch a 
* whet with coolneſs, or to behave Wich 
11 em- 
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complaiſance towards ſuch adverſaries ? Sup- 
poſe them to have ſpecious qualities, andtopaſs 
with their own party for men of candour, ge- 
nius, and learning : yet the lover of liberty 
and mankind would not, I preſume, be diſ- 
poſed to pay them any exceſſive compliment: 
on that account, or on any other, But ſuppoſe 
theſe political apoſtates to appear, in the 
courſe of the controverſy, chargeable with 
ignorance and ſophiſtical reaſoning, with eva- 
five and quibbling refinements, with miſrepre- 
ſentation of common facts, and miſapprehen- 
fion of common language, more attached tc 
hypotheſis than to the truth, preferring their 
own conccits to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind, and ſecking to gratiſy their own 
exorbitant vanity and Juil of paradox, though 
at the expence of the happinel» of millions ;- 
with what face could thor molt abject flat 
terers, and molt inplicic admirers, complan 
of the ſeverity of that antagouiſt who ſhouls 
treat both them and their principles with con 

tempt and indignation f with what face ug, 
in their defence, that, though perhaps fone 
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or the enemies of mankind ? would their 
falſe reaſoning be leſs ſophiſtical, their pre- 
ſumption leſs arrogant, or their malevo- 
lence leſs atrocious? Do not the men who, 
like Alexander, Machiavel, and the author 
of La Pucelle d'Orleans, employ their great 
talents in deſtroying and corrupting mankind, 
aggravate all their other crimes by the dread- 
ful addition of ingratitude and breach of 
truſt ? And are not their characters, for this 
very reaſon, the more obnoxious to univerſal 
abhorrence ? An illiterate blockhead in the 
Robinhood tavern, blaſpheming the Saviour 
of mankind, or labouring to confound the 
diſtinctions of vice and virtue, is a wicked 
wretch, no doubt: but his wickedneſs ad- 
mite of ſome ſhadow of excuſe ; he might 
plead his ignorance, his ſtupidity, and the 
ſtill more profligate lives and principles of 
thoſe whom the world, by a prepoſterous fi- 
gure of ſpeech, is pleaſed to call his betters ; 
but the men of parts and learning, who join 
in the ſame inſernal cry, are criminals of a 
much higher order; for in their defence no- 
thing can be pleaded that will not aggravate 
their guilt. 

My deſign in this book was, to give others 
the very fame notions of the {ſceptical philo- 


 lophy that 1 myſelf entertain; which J 


 wuld not poſlibly have done, if I had not 
taken 
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taken the liberty to deliver my thoughts with 
plainneſs and freedom. And truly I faw 
no reaſon for being mere indulgent to the 
writings of ſceptics, than to thoſe of other 
men. The taſte of the public requires not 
any ſuch extraordinary condeſcenſion. If 
ever it ſhould, which is not probable, we 
may then think it prudent to comply ; but, 
as we ſcorn, in matters of ſuch moment, to 
expreſs ourſclves by halves, we will then alſo 
throw pen and ink aſide, never to be reſumed 
until we again find, that we may with ſafety 
write, and be honeſt at the ſame time. 
Infidels take it upon them to treat religion 
and its friends with opprobrious language, 


miſrepreſentation, undeſerved ridicule and 


divers other forts of abuſc. Some of chem 


aſſert, with the moſt dogmatical aſſurance, 
what they know to be contrary to the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, All this paſſes for 


wit, and cloquence, and liberal inquiry, and 
« manly ſpirit, But whenever the friends of 
truth eſpouſc, with warmth, that cauſe which 
they know 16 be agrecable to counnon ſenic 
and univerſal opinion, this is called Gigerry : 
and whenever the Chriſtian vindicates, with 
earneltnels, thoſe principles which he be- 
lever 16 be the higheſt importance, and 
which: be knows de be eflential to the happs 
wls of 1h, unmediaiely he is charged with 
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want of moderation, want of temper, en- 
thuſiaſm, and the ſpirit of perſecution. Far 
be it from the lover of truth to imitate thoſe 
authors in miſrepreſentation, or in endea- 
vouring to expoſe their adverſaries to unme- 
rited ridicule. But if a man were to obtain 
a patent for vending poiſon, it would be very 
hard to deny his neighbour the privilege of 
iclling the antidote. If their zeal in ſpread- 
ing and recommending their doctrines be ſuf- 
ſered to paſs without cenſure, our zeal in 
vindicating ours has at leaſt as good a title to 
paſs uncenſured. If this is not allowed, I 
muſt ſuppoſe, that the preſent race of in- 
dels, like the jure diwins kings, imagine 
themſelves inveſted with ſome peculiar ſanc- 
tity of character; that whatever they are 
pleaſed to ſay is to be reccived as law and 
the faſhion ; and that to contradict their will, 
or even addreſs them without proſtration, is 
indecent and criminal, I know not whence 
it is that they aſſume theſc airs of ſuperiority, 
Is it from the high rank ſome of them id 
in the world of letters? I would have them 
to know, that it is but 4 ſhort tance hace 
that high rank was either yiclaed , 
claimed by, ſuch perſons, Spinoza, Ho 
Collins, Woolſton, and the reſt © 

tribe, were within thele loity or 
a"Ccounted 8 very contemptible broth. 
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The great geniuſes of the laſt age treated 


them with little ceremony ; and would not, 
I ſuppoſe, were they now alive, pay more 
reſpect to imitators, copicrs, and plagiaries, 
than they did to the original authors, If the 
enemies of our religion would profit by ex- 
perience, they might learn, from the fate of 
ſome of their moſt renowned brethren, 
that infidelity, however faſhionable and 
lucrative, is not the moſt convenient field 
' for a ſacceſsful diſplay of genius. Ever 
ſince Voltaire, ſtimulated by avarice, and o- 
ther dotages incident to unprincipled old age, 
formed the ſcheme of turning a penny by 
writing three or four volumes yearly againſt 
the Chriſtian religion, he has dwindled from 
a genius oi no common magnitude into a 
paltry book-maker ; and now thinks he does 
great and terrible things, by retailing the 
crude and long exploded notions of the free- 
thinkers of the laſt age, which, when ſea- 
ſoned with a few miſtakes, miſrepreſentati- 
on, and rnibaldriecs, of tis own, form ſuch 
« mcls of fallehoud, impiety, obſcenity, and 
other abominable 1ngredients, as notling but 
the monfirucus waw of an illiterate infidet 
can either digeſt or cndure, Several of our far 
mous Kceptico have hved twice the preatedt part 
of their profanc tenets confutcd, 1 hope, and 
e with, that they oHiay live to make © 
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full recantation. Some of them mult have 
known, and many of them might have known, 
that their tenets were confuted before thy a- 
dopted them : yet did they adopt them not- 
withſtanding, and diſplay them to the world 
with as much confidence as if nothing had 
ever been advanced on the other fide. So 
have I ſeen a teſty and ſtubborn dogmatiſt, 
when all his arguments were anſwered, and 
ul his invention exhauſted, comfort him- 
ſelf at laſt with fimply repeating his former 
poſitions at the end of cach new remon- 
ſtrance from the adverſary, 

They who are converſant in the works of the 
ſceptical philoſophers, know very well, thar 
thoſe gentlemen do not always mainta.n that 
modcration vi ilyle which might be expected 
from perions of their profeciuen ; ang of ] 
thought my conduct in this relpect needed ty 
be, or could be, juſtified by luch a precs- 
dent, I igen plcad even their c unpic 4 My 
apology. But | difclam ever) plca 1,34 
luch a precedent ( 414 Ard me: 1 writ 
LO in che pan 'T jt 4lzat: L and „ 2bC11 | 
und uten cnc I be 4 14 en, 1 
wall k Out toy the r Nac! P Indeed 11 4» 
hardly 10 be 14e . tat I Would take 
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Their writings tend to ſubvert the foundati- 
ons of human knowledge, to poiſon the 
ſources of human happineſs, and to overturn 
that religion which the beſt and wiſeſt of men 
have believed to be of divine original, and 
which every good man, who underſtands it, 
muſt reverence as the greateſt bleſſing ever 
conferred upon the human race. I write 
with a view to counteract thoſe tendencies, by 
vindicating ſome fundamental articles of re- 
ligion and ſcience from the (ſceptical object- 
ions, and by ſhewing, that no man can at- 
tempt to diſprove the firſt principles of 
knowledge without contradicting himſelf. 
To the common ſenſe of mankind, they 
ſcruple not to oppoſe their own conceits, as 
if they judged theſe to be more worthy of 
credit than any other authority, human or 
divine. I urge nothing with any degree of 
confidence or fervour, in which I have not 
good reaſon to think myſelf warranted by 
the common ſenſe of mankind. Dors their 
cauſe, then, or does mine, deſerve the warm» 
eſt attachment Have they, or have I, the 
moſt need to guard againſt vehemence of ex- 
preſſion? ? As certainly as the happineſs of 
-d 
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mankind is a deſirable object, fo certainly is 
my cauſe good, and theirs evil. 

To conclude: Liberty of ſpeech and 
writing is one of thoſe high privileges that 
diſtinguiſh Great Britian from all other nati- 
ons. Eyery good ſuhject wiſhes, that it may 
be preſerved to the lateſt poſterity; and 
would be forry to fee the civil power in- 
terpoſe to check the $ of rational in- 
quiry. Nay, when inquiry ceaſes to be rati- 
onal, and becomes both whimſical and per- 
nicious, advancing as far as ſome late authors 
have carried it, to controvert the firſt princi- 
ples of knowledge, morality and religion, 
and conſequently the fundamental laws of the 
Britiſh government, and of all well-regulated 
ſociety ; even then, it muſt do more hurt 
than good to oppoſe it with the arm of fleſh, 
For perſecution and puniſhment for the lake 
of opinion, ſeldom fail to ſtrengthen the 
party they are incended to ſuppreſs ; and when 

Opinions 
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opinions are combated by ſuch weapons only» 
(which would probably be the caſe if the 
law were to interpoſe), a ſuſpicion ariſes in 
the minds of men, that no other weapons 
are to be had; and therefore that the ſectary, 
though deſtitute of power, is not wanting in 
argument. Let opiniens then be combated 
by reaſon, and let ridicule be employed to ex- 
poſe nonſenſe. And to keep our licenti- 
ous authors in awe, and to make it their in- 
tereil to think before they write, to examine 
fats before they draw inferences, to read 
books before they criticiſe them, and to ſtudy 
both fides of a queſtion before they take it 
upon them to give judgment, it would not 
be amiſs, if their vices and follics, as authors, 
were ſometimes chaſtiſcd by a ſatirical ſeve- 
rity of expreſſion, This is a proper puniſh- 
ment fur their fault; this puniſhment they 
certainly deferve ; 25d this it it not beneath 
the den A a philolopher, or divine, of 
any may wh it God and his fellow-crea- 
tur 0 MAihton, Locke, Cudworth, 
ane, Till 414, 434 ſeveral of the greateſt 
and belt writers v1 the pr einm ape, have ict 
the caample ; and have, I doubt not, donc 
good by ticir navoys and animated ex- 
pen, as will as by the Wulidity of thei 
arguments, "1 his puniſhment, if inflicted 
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authors ſomething of modeſty, and of defe- 
rence to the judgment of mankind ; and, it is 
to be hoped, would in time bring down that 
ſpirit of preſumption, and affected ſuperio- 
rity, which hath of late diſtinguiſhed their 
writings, and contributed, more perhaps than 
all their ſubtlety and ſophiſtry, to the ſe- 
duction of the ignorant, the unwary, and the 
faſhionable It is true, the beſt of cauſes 
may be pleaded with an exceſs of warmth ; 
as when the advocate is ſo blinded by his 
zeal as to loſe fight of his argument; or as 
when, in order to render his adverſaries 
odious, he alludes to ſuch particulars of their 
character or prvate hiſtory as are not to be 
gathered from their writings, The former 
fault never fails to injure the cauſe which 
the writer means to defend; the latter, 
which is properly termed prrſonal abuſe, is in 
ſelf fo hateful, that every perſon of com- 
mon prudence would be inclined to avoid it 
for his own ſake, even though he were not 
refrained by more weighty motives, If an 
mthor'ts writings be ſubveriive of virtue, and 
dangerous to private happinets, and the pub- 
lic good, we bought to hold them in deteſta- 
ton, und, in order 10 counterat their banc» 
ful tendency, to cndceavour to render them 
deteſtable iy this eyes of others ; thus lar we 
a(t thc part of hon mich, and goud «£ tl vents ! 
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but with his private hiſtory we have no con. 
cern ; nor with his character, except in ſo 
far as he has thought proper to ſubmit it te 
the public judgment, by diſplaying it in his 
works, Waen theſe are of that peculiar ſort, 
th. we cannot expoſe them in their proper 
colours, without refiefting on his abilities and 
mr al character, we ought by no means to 
lacrifice our love of truth and mankind to a 
complaiſance waich, if we are what we pre- 
tend to be, ana ought to be, would be hy- 
pocritical at beſt, as well as mockery of the 
public, and treachery to our cauſe, The 
good  lociety is always to be conſidered as 
a matter of higher importance than the gra- 
tific tion of an author's vanity, If he does 
not think of this in time, and take care that 
the latter be conſiſtent with the former, he 
has himſelf to blame for all the conſequences, 
The ſeverity of Colliers attack upon the 
lage, in the end of the laſt century, was, 
even in the judgment of one ® who thought 
jt exceſhve, and who will not be ſuſpected 
of partiality o that author's dottrine, pro- 
ductive of very good effect; as it obliged 
the ſucc cling dramatic poets to curb that 
propenſor to indecency, which had carried 
tome of their predecefiors Io far beyond the 
Pound. 
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bounds of good taſte and good manners. If 
we are not permitted to anſwer the objections 
of the infidel as plainly, and with as little re- 
ſerve, as he makes them, we engage him on 
unequal terms. And many will be diſpoſed 
to think moſt favourably of that cauſe, whoſe 
adherents diſplay the greateſt ardour ; and 
ſome, perhaps, may be tempted to impute 
to timidity, or to a ſecret diffidence of our 
principles, what might have been owing to 
a much more pardonable weakneſs. Nay, 
if we pay our ſceptical adverſaries their full 
demand of compliment and adulation ; and 
magnify their genius and virtue, while we 
confute their atheiſtical and nonſenſical ſo- 
phiſms ; and ſpeak with as much reſpect of 
their pitiful conceits and flimſy wranglings, 
as of the ſublimeſt diſcoveries in philophy ; 
is there not reaſon to fear that our writiags 
will do little or no ſervice ? For, may not 
ſome of our readers queſtion our ſincerity ? 
May not many of them continue the admir- 
ers and dupes of the authors whom we ſeem 
io paſionatcly to admire, and whoſe merit 
will not appear to them the leſs conſpicuous 


that it is acknowledged by an avowed anta- 
gonilt And, laſtly, will not the adverſaries 
themiclves, more gratified than hurt by ſuch 
„ Conſultation, becaulc mure ambitious of ap- 
aue, than concerned for truth, . 
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their ſancied ſuperiority ; and, finding their 
books become every day more popular and 
marketable by the conſequence we give them, 
be encouraged to perfiſt in their malevolent 
and impious career? 

For my own part, though I have always 
been, and ſhall always be, happy in applaud- 
ing excellence where-ever I find it; yet nei- 
ther the pomp of wealth nor the dignity of 
office, neither the frown of the great nor the 
Meer of the faſhionable, neither the ſcioliſt's 
clamour nor the profligate's reſentment, ſhall 
ever ſooth er frighten me into an admiration, 
real or pretended, of impious tenets, ſophi- 
ſtical reaſoning, or that paltry metaphyſic 
with which literature has been ſo diſgraced 
and peſtered of late years, I am not fo much 
addicted to controverſy, as ever to enter into 
any but what 1 judge to be of very great im- 

ce; and into ſuch controverſy I can- 
not, I will not, enter with coldncſs and un- 
concern, If 1 fhould, 1 might pleaſe a party, 
but I muſt offend the public ; 1 might eſcape 
the cenſure of thoſe whoſe praiſe I would not 
value, but I ſhould juſtly forfeit the cſtecim 
of good men, and incur the dilapprobation 
of Wy own Conicience, 
27 * 62 


THE END, 
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